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Pas Once known for its cane and rush-seated chairs, 

| ie High Wycombe is now internationally famous for 

see ; furniture of all kinds. Craftsmanship in High 

br Wycombe is a cherished legacy from the past. But 

the sales techniques used to sell its products — like 

the machines used to make them — are as modern as 

bie the age. Ina fiercely competitive world-market they 
Hes have to be — and High Wycombe knows it ! 

ates It’s the same in any industry. Making products 

é for the world is only half the job. You’ve got to 

i show them, sell them -— and sell them hard — where- 

ever a market for them exists. Many manufacturers 


ale are doing this very successfully through Time, The 


Ane Weekly Newsmagazine. 
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is their Market 





2,250,000 INTERNATIONAL SALESMEN 

TIME’S net paid audited circulation exceeds two-and-a-quarter 
million copies weekly (ABC). There are five separate editions 
of TIME* with the same editorial content. One circulates only 
in the United states — the other four, the International Editions, 
are published simultaneously in English and read by important 
people in more than 100 countries outside the U.S.A. 

Ninety-three of every 100 readers of Time’s International 
Editions hold influential positions in business, government and 
the professions. They look upon Time not only as the best 
means of keeping abreast of international news, but as an 
introduction to the world’s foremost companies and products. 

You can buy advertising space directed to those markets 
which interest you most—through one edition, any combina- 
tion of two, three, or four, or in all five of the world-ranging 


- editions of Time. 


Advertising in TIME sells around the world! 


* TIME Atlantic 
TIME Pacific 
TIME Latin American 
TIME 
TIME US, 


Telephone: GROSVENOR 4080 
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We roll plates, medium plates, and sheets 
from high quality steels produced 

in our own blast-furnaces and steel works. 
The name Mannesmann is a guarantee 

of the high degree of excellence im beth 
material and manufacture on plates 

and sheets for use as structura) members, 
ranging from the heaviest weights 
required in ship- and bridge-building, 

and boiler construction, to the readily 
worked aute-body sheets and the highly 
MANNESMANN EXPORT sensitive dynamo and transformer sheets 


ai for the electrical industry. 





: DUSSELDORF 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVES: MANNEX (LONDON) LTD- 66 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1-VICTORIA 6565 
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Still working at top pressure, Mr. Holbrook ? 





: So many of our industries must be able to rely on regular and plentiful supplies 





el Uh 4 of steam or hot water. But even the most efficient boiler installation can be | ENOUIRIES 

aes brought, by costly degrees, to a more.costly halt by the scale which forms when ABOUT THE APPLICATION | 

a . incorrectly treated waters are used. Yet, this need not be so. For, increasingly OF PHOSPHATES 7 
Hol over the past years, the treatment of boiler feed waters-under the guidance IN INDUSTRIAL BOILER 

ie Pe of the Technical Service Department of Albright & Wilson-has, by preventing ee 

ae scale formation and corrosion, led to much greater efficiency. 
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EUCLIDS outnumber competitors by more than 4 to 1 on the Ohio Turnpike—a 
261-mile road from the Pennsylvania border to the Indiana line—where 438 EUCLIDS 
are hard at work. 

On the New York Thruway, more than 500 EUCLIDS are combating swamps, rock, 
sand and heavy clay to drive this new 427-mile road. 

When it comes to rock jobs—deep cuttings and fills through mountains—the West 
Virginia Turnpike is really tough! But 260 EUCLID Rear-Dump Wagons are, in a 
matter of months, removing mountains that took nature centuries to build. 
Whatever the job, EUCLIDS move more loads in /ess time at /ess cost. 

EUCLIDS are available for sterling. They are distributed and serviced by: 


BLACKWOOD HODGE 


Subsidiary Companies Branches Works and Agencies throughout the World 
De 
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THE SHAW | KNEW 


by St. John Ervine 


St. John Ervine, the famous 
playwright, has written a thrilling 
story of the life and death of his 
friend Bernard Shaw. 


It tells vividly how Shaw 
became the tremendous figure who 
dominated the English theatre for 
half a century and of how he won 
the love of some of the most 
brilliant and intelligent women of 
his time. 


In preparing this new 
biography, St. John Ervine has had access to the 
diaries of Shaw and also to such private papers 
as he found it convenient to consult. 


The result is a biography of such authority 
that it is certain to be accepted as the standard 
work on Shaw. It is also an intensely moving 
human document which will fascinate and 
enchant even those to whom Shaw is now only 
a name. 


This is the candid picture of Shaw the 
lover and Shaw the husband; of Shaw _ the 
wealthy revolutionary, the man who knew nearly 
every celebrity of his day. 


It is the story of an enemy of property who 
wed an heiress; of a semi-literate boy who 
became the greatest literary figure of his age. 
The Sunday Express has secured exclusive serial 
rights in the book. 
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| mA the design and. manufacture of 


POWER PLANT AUXILIARIES, 

for LAND and MARINE USE, 

and of COMMERCIAL and INDUSTRIAL 
REFRIGERATION 


| hai a world eminence created by 
constant quality and integrity 
Most of the major developments in modern power station 
and marine engine room practice have been made 
possible by the efficiency and reliability of Weir Boiler 


Feed auxiliaries in operating at the high pressures and 
temperatures in general use. 








The Weir Orgenisation: 
G. & j. WEIR LTD. DRYSDALE & CO. LTD. WEIR HOUSING 
CORPORATION LTD. THE ARGUS FOUNDRY LTD. ZWICKY 
LTD. WEIR VALVES LTD. 


MAKE. 
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The truth 
about the 
middle 



























T= * middle man ’ in textiles is a genuine stock-carrying 
wholesaler. He selects the pick of the products of scores 

of factories and holds large stocks from which retailers 

in all parts of the country order in small economic lots. 
Each year some £864,000,000 worth of clothing and 

household textiles is distributed through the wholesaler. 

in any system of supplying the public with textiles, the 

cost and work of selection, breaking bulk and distribution 

must be undertaken. The textile wholesaler does this 





















Humber and Hillman 
chauffeur driven or self- 
drive limousines or saloons. 
Clients met at dock or airport. 
British and Continental 
Tours arranged. 
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bumper design involves the 
satisfaction of many requirements, 
such as strength, durability and 
styling whilst keeping weight and 
complication to a minimum; the 
final design will of course depend 
upon the emphasis given to each 
factor. That we make. the best 
bumper for every condition is 
id shown by the fact that we equip the 


great majority of British cars 
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from literally the most expensive 


to the cheapest. 


WILMOT BREEDEN LID 
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Here are a few glimpses of an imaginative but 
quite practical display of modern and traditional 
Z office furnishings and decor—executive, board- 
SN OW ot complete office design aNd MeCOP com ana general—now attracting much atten- 
3 tion at Catesby’s Contracts Showrooms (Third 

Floor) in Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
The display is certainly worth a visit from 
executives interested in anything from a new 

chair or desk to a new office suite. 


es 


From 9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m, daily. Closes 1 p.m. Saturdays. 
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Catesbys 
CONTRACTS & EXPORT LTD. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.1. * MUSEUM 7777 
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BEES 


11-storey flats for the L:C.C. at Wandsworth 


BUILDING WITHIN A BUDGET 


The most successful building operations today are the fruits of collaboration—the 
closest possible partnership of owner, architect and a widely experienced firm of 
builders and contractors. Wates are such a firm. 


Wates believe in pre-planning, the scrupulous examination of all possible means 
of achieving the client’s aims with maximum economy and at maximum speed. 
And the final drawings are those which crystallize optimum solutions to every 
aspect of the building problem. The Wates method invests the owner with 
complete control of costs: he gets his building at a price within his budget, and 
he gets it on time. 

Wates building operations are economical because they make full use of the latest 
mechanical equipment, because they employ resources of men, materials, machines 
and architectural talent to maximum advantage. 


These services are offered either on a fixed fee basis or at a fixed inclusive price. 
Consult Wates or put them on your tender list—it pays. 
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Wates Offer : 


The advisory service of their experienced 
engineering surveying and planning depart- 
ments. 


Efficient and highly economical building to 
precise programmes. 


WATES LTD Building & Civil Engineering Contractors 
HEAD OFFICES ° 1258/1260 LONDON ROAD ~* S.W.16 * Telephone: POLIards 5000 
LONDON DUBLIN NEW YORK 
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I. a tree each year’s growth is measured by the “rings” in the rege ‘ 
av, trunk. But the growth of the Reed Paper Group is measured in terms of Aicaidaebisa bias. call your’ vet visuilieitik 
fay new factories and machines. This year two new high speed wide-reel next to the bark so that you can tell the age of 


machines are under construction for the great Aylesford Mills. Together To nond Seaeee he frre nob ingot 


: I 4 they will provide a valuable increase in the Group’s total production of areas of forest are cultivated in many parts of 
* Sree ed picts re orednaep Siew Rly pode non 


In the field of packaging, the Group now has seven corrugated or — year to produce woodpulp for 
fibreboard case factories strategically placed throughout the United ee 


Kingdom to serve the main centres of industry; the output of paper PAPER AND PACKAGING 


ie sacks rises continually. 
a i : And the Group’s contribution to the needs of the community 
oe goes further than developments within its own companies. During the e e 
e : past year new associations have been formed, at home and in the 
B Commonwealth, with companies whose interests range from woodpulp ae Py 


and newsprint to packaging boards and paper handkerchiefs. ‘a, ke 6#° 


. Head Office: 103 Piccadilly, London, W.1 


ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD 
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In Peace Together 


new phase of dealings with Russia that opens at Geneva in a 

week’s time, the western negotiators are content to think only 
in terms of machinery and geography. The technical problems of 
achieving and-controlling disarmament are of unquestionablé import- 
ance ; so are the relationships between security in Europe and the 
future of Germany and the satellites. But, just as the problems of 
disarmament, of Germany and of Eastern Europe are inseparably 
linked, so are all these issues also linked with the wider problem now 
commonly labelled “ co-existence.” There is always much to be said 
for the practice, long dear to British hearts, of splitting big problems 
up and trying to solve them piece by piece ; but this, like all pragmatic 
approaches, should not be allowed to become doctrinaire. There are 
times—and the “summit” talks appear to provide one—when one 
should step back and view the canvas as a whole. 

What does such a view now reveal ?) A world in which major wars 
have ceased to be an instrument of policy and have become equated 
with catastrophe ; in which defence has been replaced by deterrence, 
and fear has cast out fury. That ancient but uncertain guardian of peace, 
the balance of power, is a surer guardian than ever when it is clear 
that one rash move may bring all down in ruin. But the cost of keeping 
the balance is now appallingly high and growing higher. The Com- 
munist teaders, who once hoped either to overawe the free nations or 
to break them through the arms race, are now themselves grappling 
urgently with the economic troubles that this policy has brought upon 
them. It was ironic that Mr Khrushchev this week at last honestly 
admitted to pursuing the “ position of strength ” policy which Moscow 
has so long publicly denounced ; for in fact the Russians, having failed 
either to cow or to ruin the West, are now doing their utmost to lull 
and divide it, and behind their calculated show of air strength the 
evidence is mounting of a strain on their manpower and economic 
resources that provides a real motive for calling off the arms race. 

Unfortunately they still have some way to go to accept co-existence 
sincerely. As Mr Nehru said in Belgrade last Saturday, “ peace” 
itself is too often used merely as a slogan: and “ peaceful co-existence,” 
the cumbrous phrase coined. by Bukharin, has been piously mouthed 
by Communist propagandists until its real meaning is all but lost. 
Under the banner of “peaceful co-existence,” Communist armies 
invaded Finland in 1939 and South Korea in.1950, military pressure 
was put upon Greece from 1945 to 1948 and economic pressure upon 
Jugoslavia from 1948 to 1954. If peaceful co-existence means any- 
thing, it surely means co-operation under an agreed international law ; 
yet in 1943-45 it was the West that persuaded a reluctant and 
suspicious Russia that the United Nations must be set up, and since 
1945 it is the Soviet bloc that has monotonously blocked the 
strengthening of the world organisation’s arm. Long after Mr Eisen- 
hower, to cite only one western leader, had declared that “there is no 


G=: opportunities will be lost, and great risks run, if, in the 
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alternative to peace,” Mr Molotov and his colleagues 
were boasting (and still are) that another war would des- 
troy only capitalism, leaving the Soviet camp miracu- 
lously preserved. And Communist dogma still insists 
that “ peaceful co-existence” can be no more than a 
phase; that ultimately Soviet totalitarianism, still 
quaintly labelled “ socialism,” will triumph throughout 
the world. 

One of the first steps towards true co-existence that 
the Soviet world will have to take is one which the Jugo- 
slavs have already taken—the abandonment of this 
doctrinaire faith in a world-wide extinction of liberty. 
But that one step alone will not suffice to make peace 
secure, or co-existence a reality. M. Pinay recently 
remarked, in explanation of the West’s search for 
strength and unity, that “ to co-exist it is first necessary 
to exist.” But the other part of the word is also 
important. At Bandoeng, Mr Chou En-lai’s show of 
reasonableness included the admission that the “ co- 
existence ” jargon could very well be translated into 
plain English as: living in peace together. Yet in 
practice the Communists still construe it to mean living 
apart. The slightly increased granting of visas, for brief 
visits, by Mr Chou and Mr Khrushchev, merely draws 
attention to the fact that entry to and exit from the 
Sino-Soviet world, and even movement within it, is still 
a jealously restricted privilege. Communist apartheid’s 
clearest symbols are the electrified wire and trigger- 
happy patrols along frontiers, its witnesses the refugees 
who crouch for days in ships’ holds or railway trucks, 
its most pathetic victims perhaps the western-born 
wives held captive in their husbands’ countries and the 
Russian wives from whom western-born husbands have 
been forced to part. But its effects go far deeper. 


7 


Soviet apartheid is more than a Moloch-like clutch on 
the body of every subject of a Communist state ; it is 
also a clutch on the mind. It seeks to isolate its victims 
from the free play of ideas in the outside world, to 
monopolise their ears and brains with stereotyped 
dogmas and delusions. It thus makes possible the 
duping of millions to suit their rulers’ tactical needs. 
The Russian leaders admitted in their talks with 
Marshal Tito that they had propagated “ misinforma- 
tion,” and promised to stop ; but their minions still 
churn out, for example, tall tales about deliberate 
spreading of typhoid in Western Germany or American 
bases in Goa. Certainly the free world is not free of 
its distortionists, but theirs are fumbling amateur efforts, 
not to be compared with the monopolistic juggernaut 
that rolls through the Communist world, erasing both 
events and human beings from history, and imposing 
heroic or satanic myths to suit the moment. 
“ Misinformation ” burgeons best where no rival source 
of information is available. 


If, as there is some reason to suppose, the Communist 
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rulers have stopped even their own ears, the danger is 
all the greater. History is littered with the catastrophes 
caused by despots whose own envoys were afraid to 
report to them truthfully on the outside world. Soviet 
diplomats are notorious (with one or two exceptions) 
for their refusal to find out how the peoples among 
whom they live in nervous isolation are really thinking. 
The Russian leaders gave the Jugoslavs the impression 
of men cut off from reality by their own will. Indeed, 
for the Jugoslavs, the Indians, and others to whom 
Moscow and Peking must now at least make a show of 
listening, there is no task more urgent than that of 
breaking through to the minds of men who, like Mr 
Khrushchev, have no knowledge of the world beyond 
their own domains. 

But, again, the task is not limited to teaching the 
Communist rulers the facts of life. If “trust” is to be 
built up, they will have to overcome the fact that by 
years of skilful deceit they have forced others to look 
twice at everything they say or do. Marshal Bulganin’s 
new outline of policy on May roth itself contained two 
damning admissions : that the “ proportional” dis- 
armament to which Russia had clung for years was an 
unfair and unnecessary haggling trick, an attempt to 
perpetuate its superiority ; and that the formal banning 
of atomic weapons, so long a Communist rallying cry, 
was a dangerous deception. And any Russian bold 
enough to look at his government’s record and methods 
objectively can see for himself that it has no parallel 
in history for systematic secretiveness. Tsarist Russia, 
for all its police, lay open to the skies in comparison 
with its successor. Nazi Germany swarmed with foreign 
tourists until the very eve of war, and the democracies’ 
failure to frustrate its ambitions was due not to lack of 
information but to inexcusable apathy. But the Sino- 
Soviet system is a “top secret” one, whose subjects 
themselves have only the haziest idea of what is going 
on in other parts of their countries ; and it is this 
peculiarly clam-like organisation that makes the 
creation of international “trust” a task of unpre- 
cedented difficulty. 

With almost any other system, the free nations might 
well be ready to take a chance.. If the Soviet state was 
not “top secret,” they could hope for more warning of 
sudden military or political moves. If it was possible 
for westerners to maintain personal friendships and 
direct personal links with inhabitants of Communist 
countries, and if the latter were able to express their 
views freely, the free world could get a clearer idea of 
the interplay of political forces within the system, and 
perhaps could count on popular resistance to restrain 
its masters from any sudden plunge towards violent 
conflict. The free world would then enjoy at least some 
of the reassuring advantages which the Communist 
world now enjoys, and true co-existence would be 2 
good deal nearer. Cea 

It may be said that even to expound these ideas is to 
aim for the moon ; that the Russian and Chinese rulers 
simply dare not open their gates enough to permit 
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unsupervised, uninhibited, lasting friendships between 
their subjects and inhabitants of the free world ; that 
they know that their own positions would begin to 
crumble, like long-buried Pharaohs, as soon as light and 
air got in. But is the objection really so simple and so 
final ? Communist propaganda is now painfully trying 
to persuade its audiences that large-scale contacts with 
free nations are already in full swing. Every drop of 
publicity value is squeezed out of hasty visits by “ dele- 
gations,” sports teams and so forth, who (unless they 
are privileged sympathisers such as Stalin Prize 
winners) are hustled home before they have any chance 
to make lasting friendships or even pick up the rhythm 
of normal life. Snatches of conversation with Russians 
in Moscow streets are still rare enough to be treated as 
news items in the West ; yet Mr Molotov blandly poses 
as a Champion of “ tourism,” and the pitiable numbers 
of brief encounters between the Soviet sphere and 
other countries are paraded with pride. Moscow and 
Peking seem anxious not only to scrape off the apartheid 
label, but also to appease an evident yearning on the 
part of their own peoples for more contact with the out- 
side world. That yearning may yet help to induce the 
Communist regimes to lower their barriers. 

It may be asked whether all this really matters ; 
whether personal relations and free exchange of infor- 
mation are serious objects of diplomacy when compared 
with, say, atomic weapons or German reunion. Mr 
E. M. Forster would have a ready answer. Here, it is 
perhaps worth saying that if co-existence is to be any- 


Rings on 


S IR ANTHONY EDEN, who is rightly determined 
that his shall be the final responsibility for all major 
decisions of domestic policy made by this Government, 
must be feeling rather cluttered by the contrary advice 
he is receiving about monopolies. From the one side, 
many of the Conservative MPs who are company direc- 
tors, and a disturbingly solid phalanx of the Conserva- 
tive press, are trying to persuade him that the majority 
report of the Monopolies Commission, which called 
for a ban on a number of practices now employed by 
certain industries and trades to enforce their internal 
discipline, was an “extreme” example of “lecture 
room theory ” ; they are saying that he should, at most, 
implement the minority report of the commission (which 
stopped short of prohibition, for the present at least). 
From the other, many of the Conservative MPs who 
are not attached to specific business interests, and par- 
ticularly the younger Butlerites in the party machine, 
are proclaiming that this is a golden opportunity for 
the party to adopt the majority report of the commission 
in full, and thus not only to establish its bona fides as 
the champion of enterprise but also to dispirit the 
Opposition by running away with one of the last pieces 
of its clothes. 
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thing but a delusion it will have to be genuine living 
together ; that if democracy and Communism are to 
compete peacefully, instead of with frightful arms, the 
contest, like all contests, will be friendly and free of 
danger only if it is subject to the usual rules of fair 
play ; that without fair play there will be no “ trust,” 
and without trust no true settlement of any of the great 
geographical and technical problems. The free world 
will be shamed indeed if it is afraid to test the moral 
and material attractive power of its institutions against 
those of the Communist regimes on fair terms ; but the 
terms will have to be uncompromisingly fair. It is 
obviously of little value merely to ask, say, for the wind- 
ing up of the Cominform ; the Communist system needs 
that pallid institution as little as it needs its Warsaw 
alliance. (If a first instalment is asked for, a more prac- 
tical one would be the scrapping of Russia’s ridiculous 
exchange rate, which, as it makes prices in satellite 
countries almost prohibitive for western visitors, stiffens 
the iron curtain with a golden one.) There is only one 
road to a world of regained trust and true co-existence, 
and it lies straight through the doors which the Com- 
munist rulers have barred, and which only they can 
open. 

These are arguments that have been often put to 
Soviet representatives, with scant result. The time may 
now have arrived when, if put again by sufficiently 
authoritative voices, they may at last be heeded. The 
opportunity, and the authority, will be available at 
Geneva on July 18th. 


the Run? 


It seemed to be generally expected at Westminster 
this week that the Government will strike a compromise 
between these two views ; but that it will be a com- 
promise much nearer to the progressives’ than to the 
restrictionists’ side. If so, this will be a tribute to the 
Government’s political and economic common sense. 
But there will still be hurdles in the way. For there 
are two types of compromise that might be struck with 
the trade associations. One would be to say “ We are 
going to take immediate action against the restrictive 
practices that we—and the popular newspapers—deem 
to be most unpopular (such as private courts “ trying” 
price-cutters) ; but if you find you can fulfil your ob- 
jectives by less blatant means we will leave you alone.” 
The other would be to say “ We are going to take 
powers to prohibit all the restrictive practices detailed 
in the majority report, but there will be room for dis- 
cussion after the Bill has been passed about whether— 
or at least how swiftly—we will need to put all of these 
powers into effect.” If a compromise has to be struck, 
the second sort would be much better than the first. 
If Parliament, Government and public opinion are 
really at last prepared to declare war on restrictionism, 
the need is not for a showy charge which, like Rupert 
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at Edge Hill, will break through part of the line and 
leave it to form up again behind, but for a careful, 
sustained and penetrating advance, widening out as 
it progresses. 

A Bill that implemented this policy could take several 
forms ; but it may be useful to make a specific sugges- 
tion. This is that the Bill should be divided into 
three main parts. The first part should implement the 
minority report of the commission and require all trade 
associations and similar combinations to publish and 
register their rules within a certain time limit. (The 
time limit should be long enough to enable these bodies 
to reconsider their rules before registering them.) The 
minority envisaged that the Government, after study- 
ing the agreements that were registered, would be able 
to judge which industries were indulging in practices 
that seemed particularly undesirable—and could then 
refer their cases to the Monopolies Commission in the 
usual way. This usual procedure of the Monopolies 
Commission should certainly be continued ; and with 
the information, and publicity, provided by the new 
register it could go forward faster than before. 


* 


But there are certain general practices now em- 
ployed in the enforcement of collective restrictive 
agreements where the case for a general prohibition is 
already made out. This is where the majority of the 
commission were right ; and the second part of the Bill 
should accordingly implement the greater part of their 
report. It should give the Government power to name 
the day on which certain methods and practices, to be 
defined in a schedule of the Bill, should be deemed 
illegal unless a specific licence of exemption had been 
secured. The difficulty, of course, would come in draft- 
ing the schedule. It is at this point that an initial com- 
promise may be permissible. Rather than attempt to 
make the first list of prohibitions comprehensive and 
final, it might be better to include only those two or 
three practices which can be clearly defined and where 
the public interest is most obviously endangered, 
provided—and this is important—there were pro- 
vision for subsequent expansion and amendment 
of the schedule. How this subsequent expansion 
should be effected presents something of a dilemma. 
On the one hand, amendment by mere ministerial 
order would be too summary ; no government depart- 
ment should ever be allowed (though they often are) 
to create new criminal offences by its own fiat. But 
on the other hand, if amendment could only be done 
by a new Act of Parliament, amendments would be few 
and much delayed. Perhaps the best compromise would 
be to provide that the schedule could be altered by 
ministerial order confirmed by affirmative votes in both 
Houses of Parliament. The important thing is that, 
subject to democratic safeguards, the impression and 
the tradition should be set up that progressive amend- 
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ments to the schedule will come along—and come in 
free flow. 

The third part of the Bill should establish the 
machinery for hearing appeals and granting licences 
of exemption. This will need a great deal of thought. 
There is the question of the proper constitution of the 
body to set up for the purpose, and whether it should 
be judicial or advisory to the Minister. There is the 
much more difficult question of how such a body is to 
know what the public interest is: is it to depend on 
its common sense, or to be given guidance, and if the 
latter, by whom ? But there is one point that should 
be made at present. No licence of exemption should 
be given for an indefinite period. The period should 
not be too short, so that an industry shall know where 
it stands ; but equally every licence should come up from 
time to time for review in the light of experience and 
of changing public opinion. 


* 


A Bill of this sort might form a reasonable compro- 
mise between the two points of view represented by the 
majority and minority reports. The difference between 
them, after all, is not absolute. Both agree that the 
practices of trade associations may be good or may be 
bad ; they differ only in laying the onus of proof. A 
Bill such as has here been suggested would combine 
the two procedures: a defined (and, to begin with, 
short) list of practices where the onus was on industry 
to prove that its actions were not contrary to the public 
interest ; and a much wider field where the onus would 
be on the Government to single out those practices 


that were worthy of condemnation—with people whose | 
job it would be to do that singling out, but a demo- 


cratic machinery standing ready through which they 
would have to pass their condemnations into effect. 
Moreover, even for practices on the first list of pro- 
hibitions, the minority’s plea for caution, for time for 
consideration, would be fully met. The Bill could 
hardly be law in less than twelve months from now ; 
there would then be a pause for registration ; and 
another interval for the Appeals Tribunal to get to work 
before the appointed day of prohibition arrived. 
Indeed, the Labour Party, with its new-found en- 
thusiasm for banning restrictionism (always provided, 
of course, that no one mentions the trade unions or the 
nationalised industries) might criticise such a time- 
table as too leisurely. But there is a point of principle 
that the friends of enterprise should keep in mind. It 
will not be possible, in this Parliament, to make any 
great and final advances in the fight ‘against restriction- 
ism. Public opinion is not prepared for anything more 
than an attack upon certain practices that it has been 
told (usually wrongly) are the worst ones; in most 
people’s ears competition is still a dirty word. The 
essential thing to concentrate on for the present is 
therefore to get the machinery of prohibition set up 
by which, as knowledge grows and opinion develops, 


_ further advances can be smoothly made.. 
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Western Assemblies 


N Assembly is now an accepted component of any 

scheme for “ organising Europe,” whether as Six, 
as Seven, or as Fifteen. This week the Consultative 
Assembly of the Council of Europe (15) is meeting in 
Strasbourg for its seventh session, and the Assembly of 
Western European Union (7) for its first. A few weeks 
ago the Common Assembly of the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity (6) also met at the Maison de PEurope. This 
embarrassment of opportunity for parliamentary give 
and take among Western Europeans contrasts with the 
conspicuous absence of any regular inter-parliamentary 
discussion on an Atlantic basis. But, with growing 
insistence, private groups and some of the smaller Nato 
governments, on both sides of the Atlantic, are urging 
Nato to take a leaf from Europe’s book. 

At the end of June there was held in Paris what was 
called, somewhat confusingly, the First Assembly of 
the Atlantic Treaty Association. This association is 
composed of unofficial national committees supporting 
Nato, such as the British Atlantic Committee. These 
committees are warmly smiled upon both by Nato and 
by its member governments and are, in general, the 
most influential of the many unofficial groups pro- 
moting understanding of Nato and support for it. As 
was to be expected, the Paris meeting strongly endorsed 
the principle of regular meetings among parliamen- 
tarians from the Nato countries, but as wide differences 
of view were expressed it refrained from specifying 
precise means. 

A somewhat more official step, although sponsored 
neither by Nato nor by governments, has been taken 
by the Canadian parliamentary association, a group of 
Canadian MPs who have made it their business 
to inform themselves and others about Nato. On 
their initiative a-conference of parliamentarians from 
all the Nato countries is being held in Paris on July 18th. 
Since the delegations to this conference will be drawn 
from the national legislatives, the line between this 
* unofficial ” and “ informal ” conference and an official 
one is thin, although still real. Nato is offering hospi- 
tality (the meetings will be held at the Palais de 
Chaillot and addressed by Lord Ismay and General 
Gruenther) but is in no way responsible for the sessions. 
It seems safe to predict that this conference too will 
adopt a resolution calling for an Atlantic assembly, or 
at least some form of parliamentary association with 
the work of Nato. 

One of the difficulties in considering the problem of 
an Atlantic assembly is that there are widely different 
ideas about why it is needed and what it would do. 
First, there are those who believe that a federal union 
of the Atlantic powers is realisable in the near future, 
and that the creation of an Atlantic parliament would 
hasten the process.- But most of those who are now 

urging the establishment of an Atlantic assembly have 


more modest ends in view. These fall, very roughly, 
under three heads. First, there is the desire to 
strengthen Nato; second, the feeling that a parliamen- 
tary organisation would spur bureaucrats and restrain 
generals; third, hopes of increasing understanding 
between parliamentarians on each’ side of the Atlantic. 
There is something to be said for creating an Atlantic 
assembly for-all these ends, but there is perhaps less 
force to the first two lines of argument, and rather more 
to the third, than appears at first glance. 

Those who want to strengthen Nato argue that, with 
a relaxation of tension, Nato will tend to fall apart if 
it remains essentially a military organisation. The 
cure, therefore, is to build up its non-military side and 
to stimulate public interest. A parliamentary assembly 
would encourage activities other than military ones, and 
would give publicity to many aspects of Nato’s work 
which are now unnecessarily shrouded in mystery. The 
first weakness in this argument is that it is based on 
an unnecessarily gloomy premise. Nato is not a con- 
ventional military alliance and should be less vulnerable 
to changes in international climate. Furthermore, if 
its non-military side has not been further developed, 
it is because the economic problems that can be 
effectively dealt with on this level are already being 
handled by the Organisation for European Economic . 
Co-operation, and political cansultation and co-ordina- 
tion already take place in the permanent Council of 
Nato—so far as governments are prepared to submit 
national decisions to international judgment. It is 
doubtful whether an Assembly would in fact bring 
much new business to Nato, although, if properly organ- 
ised, it might direct more attention to what is already 
being done and thus generate more understanding and 
support. 


The second line of argument is partly an extension 
of the first. It is all very well, it is pointed out, to 
claim that Nato and the OEEC between them are doing 
all that governments are willing to let them do, but that 
answer begs the question. Bureaucrats are a timid lot, 
all the better for a little pushing; public opinion is 
ready for more intergovernmental action, and govern- 
ments have to be prodded into allowing it. The trouble 
with this argument is that experience seems to contra- 
dict it. In negotiating the European Defence Com- 
munity, the French government was far in advance of 
opinion in the French Assembly; and the American 
Congress normally lags a long way behind the Adminis- 
tration in readiness to substitute international judgments 
for national ones. The other side of this argument, 
the claim that there should be a parliamentary check 
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on decisions taken by Nato and Shape, is really an 
argument for more discussion of Nato matters in 
national legislatures. In the Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity cértain powers have, by treaty, been transferred 
from national governments to the High Authority, and 
the High Authority therefore has to be responsible to 
a representative body. In Nato, although unusual 
powers have been given to the Supreme Commander, 
he is subject to the Standing Group, whose members in 
turn report to the national chiefs of staff ; the problem 
here, if there is one, is whether within national govern- 
ments the balance between military and civilian control 
is the right one. 

The need to create more understanding and confi- 
dence between the parliamentarians of Nato countries 
is the most persuasive argument for a new assembly ; 
and to bridge the Atlantic is the chief problem, since 
there are now plentiful exchanges among European 
parliamentarians. In the world of the hydrogen bomb 
so much depends on the course of American foreign 
policy that every Nato country has an interest in making 
the shapers of that policy fully aware of the problems 
and preoccupations of their European allies. Diplo- 
matic channels, the Council of Nato, and other ‘organi- 
sations enable other countries to make the executive 
branch of the American government alive to their 
interests and fears, but no similar opportunities exist 
in regard to the legislative branch. Given the American 
system of government, the almost complete lack of 
contact between legislatures is doubly unfortunate. 
Today, members of Congress travel thousands of miles 
every year to study the views of other countries. But 
visits by individual Congressmen or Congressional sub- 
committees do not provide the continuing relationship 
on which true understanding can be built. And both 


currency difficulties and inertia have reduced the 


numbers of MPs crossing the Atlantic from East to West. 
There is, then, a strong case for taking steps to im- 
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prove parliamentary understanding across the Atlantic 
if an Atlantic community, not in the sense of a new 
federal entity, but in the sense of a new awareness of 
common interests and purposes, is to develop. But how 
can this best be done ? One thing that has worried 
some governments is that they cannot see what substan- 
tive powers an Atlantic assembly could be given, and 
they fear that the legislators, particularly American legis- 
lators, will grow restive if they have no bills to consider. 
A disgruntled or apathetic assembly would do the Nato 
cause more harm than good. 


These dangers might be avoided and the advantages 
both of increased parliamentary association with the 
work of Nato and of better understanding across the 
Atlantic might be gained, if something were done on 
the following lines. The existing Council of Nato 
(which is a governmental body) might agree to summon 
a conference of parliamentarians of the member coun- 
tries whenever it thought a useful purpose would be 
served. The Nato secretariat could prepare an agenda 
composed in part of subjects that Nato (and Shape) felt 
could be aired to advantage, and in part of subjects 
proposed by national parliamentary delegations: ques- 
tions which either group felt needed more publicity, 
problems arising from international misunderstanding 
at either the executive or the legislative level, matters 
on which the parliamentarians felt either national or 
international bureaucrats needed prodding. The ses- 
sions would be public and the debate would be just 
debate, leading perhaps to recommendations, but with 
no false hopes raised that this was the beginning of a 
legislative assembly. But if it were carefully prepared 
and well-organised debate, on issues which either the 
Nato governments or the Nato legislatures felt would 
be positively forwarded by debate, there need be no 
sense of frustration. There is no reason why the phrase 


“just a debating society” need always be an expression 
of opprobrium. 


Psychiatry for Business 


a tage ones industry has provided well-paid jobs for 

the members of almost every learned profession ; 
it is now no shame to wear the letters-designate of a 
professional body and engage in trade. On the contrary, 
the professional man, exchanging the clocking-in card 
for the brass plate, has taken it upon himself to civilise 
his barbarous conqueror. What began with engineers 
and accountants now ranges from architects to z0o- 
logists. Among the most zealous, and certainly among 
the more ambitious, of the recruits is the professional 
psychologist—and even the psychiatrist. His story is 
well worth study. 

In the most acceptable tradition, psychology .began 
atthe bench and is coming up “ through t’mill ” with 
the boardroom as the objective. It first began to prove 


that it was worth its keep during the first world war 
and early twenties by increasing productivity through 
work study. It showed how jobs could be done more 
easily by better lighting, heating, seating, flow of 
materials ; it showed how “ going through the motions,” 
whether at bench or conveyor, could be made simpler, 
even rhythmic ; it showed the value of rest pauses ; it 
measured fatigue. Much of this was physiology and 
commonsense ; but it took a psychologist to tell the 
business man. Blushing slightly, he fitted frosted glass 
bulbs of higher wattage'in accordance with the experi- 
mental findings set forth in graphs and statistics. 
Output went up; but the next step was harder. 
Psychology proved that working conditions were not 
the decisive factor after all. The great Hawthorne 
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experiment—which holds much the same place in 
industrial psychology as the Michelson-Morley experi- 
ment occupies in the theory of relativity—showed that, 
provided you stood around and evinced passionate 
interest in what was going on, you could dazzle the 
worker with clear glass bulbs, deprive him of his smoke- 
oh, and break every rule of bench and seat-height: his 
productivity still went up. ‘Translating this piece of 
relativity theory into practice, however, offered difficul- 
ties, as the average company director, or even works 
manager, unlike the late Dr Elton Mayo, could not be 
always standing about in the quad, or machine shop. 

So personnel managers (many with degrees in 
psychology) were appointed at a lower level to show 
“human interest” in workpeople ; but reliance con- 
tinued to be mainly placed on work study and old- 
fashioned incentives, such as money. And this “ human 
interest” remains today the major contribution of 
psychology to industry. Psychology’s next big hit with 
the business man was scientific selection techniques, 
whose effectiveness was proved in the selection of 
officers in the second world war. From apprentices to 
salesmen psychologists isolated the qualities needed and 
devised tests to reveal their presence or absence in 
candidates. For leadership at the top there were group 
procedures ; directors trained themselves to spot the 
emergence of the dominating personality in a group of 
young men sipping boardroom sherry and set to discuss 
the South East Asian situation. Today, even old- 
fashioned directors, asked whether they think 
psychology can help management, unhesitatingly reply 
“ Of course—in selection.” In the biggest firms, where 
someone is being selected for something all the time, the 
resident psychologist promises to become a necessity. 


* 


But to many modern psychologists all this (and more), 
though useful and profitable, is not the big job in 
industry or commerce. The big job is to bring 
psychology—indeed psychiatry—to bear on policy at 
the highest level. It is the human relations between 
department and department, between office and works, 
between workers and foremen, between foremen and 
junior management, between junior, middle and top 
management, even between individual directors, which 
make a firm healthy or neurotic. Where these—and 
many other still more complex—relationships are 
uneasy, people express their discontent by complaints 
at best against the canteen, at worst by strikes against 
the system of rate-fixing or the pay packet. The bigger 
the firm, the grittier these problems are likely to become. 
Any organisation of over 700 employees, reports the 
psychologist, is likely to- have trouble with these 
relationships ; any with more than 2,000 ought to see a 
psychologist at once. 

It fortunately happens that it is the organisations of 
this size which can afford the fees for proper advice on 
the problems of obesity (it was Freud who pointed out 
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that psycho-analysis was only for the upper classes ; the 
poor were too preoccupied with the next square meal 
to develop much neurosis anyhow), A technique has 
been developed for dealing with them, and specialist 
firms have sprung up which can be called in to imple- 
ment it. Short of a full-scale analysis involving the 
“ working through” of every “ conflict situation,” such 
as was carried out at the Glacier Metal Company not 
long ago, there is now the “ attitude survey.” This is 
becoming popular with companies in trouble, and the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology reports that 
more interest is now taken in it than in any of the other 
services which psychology can render business. 

An attitude survey, as its name implies, uncovers the 
attitude of every department in the business and every 
grade in the hierarchy towards every other. It is based 
on a series of confidential interviews with all employees 
(in a small firm) or with a representative sample of 
them. Everything said is reported back, tabulated and 
summarised to reveal where the shoe is pinching—but 
no names are given. The psychologist interprets vague 
grouses in terms of the real dislike of Mr So-and-so, or 
the Programming Department ; he sees through to the 
unconscious, and the Board gets the benefits of home 
truths that have long been withheld. Trade unionists 
are usually enthusiasts for the method. “ I’ve wanted to 
say these things for years,” is a typical interviewee’s 
comment ; the “I’m my own psychologist in this out- 
fit” type of industrialist might note. It costs a mere 
400 guineas or so to have a survey based on interviews 
with a dozen of the managers and 120 of the other 
staff. This would be adequate to gain a picture of the 
morale of a firm of 500-800 employees. 

Putting the survey to use is top management’s job. 
It cannot be pushed on to a welfare manager, even if he 
is a psychologist. “ Human relations ” cannot be dele- 
gated. AA fine sports ground will not cut down the 
absenteeism rate ; installation of the Savoy’s chef in the 
canteen will not reduce the proportion of spoiled work 
or wasted material ; a high labour turnover will not 
necessarily yield even to group selection tests for depart- 
mental managers. Sending the foremen on a course of 
supervisory training works wonders for almost exactly 
six months if nobody else changes his attitude. 


. 


The state of industrial relations in Britain at this 
moment may not convince sceptics that psychology is 
achieving much even by such new types of therapy as 
the attitude survey. The psychologist’s reply is that the 
work is heavy, the hands few. There are less than a 
score of trained attitude-surveyors for the whole 
country. Moreover, it is mainly the enlightened firms 
that have called them in ; a mere handful have salaried 
psychologists on their own staffs. They have treated 
the healthy rather than the sick. In this, as in so much 
industrial uplift, some 1,000 firms with household 
names make go per cent of the running. The firms who 
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have had an attitude survey, however, recommend it. It 
is said to have immediately beneficial effects ; to show 
the way to still more beneficial changes ; it has even 
led to the retirement of the chairman in one or two 
cases. But it will take some time before industrial 
psychiatry can be tested in industries where discord 
goes deep. The psychologist has made only academic 
surveys in the mines and the docks ; the railways have 
long shown the phenomenon of “resistance” to 
psychology to a marked degree. The average manufac- 
turing firm still thinks of psychology as a matter of 
stop-watches or, at most, factory colour schemes ; no- 
thing has been done in newspaper press rooms. 

A large programme of psychological research into 
industrial problems, financed partly by American 
counterpart funds, is being undertaken by the Depart- 


Notes of the 


MPs for Malta? 


HE Government’s decision to refer Malta’s request for 
2 union with the United Kingdom to a “ Round Table ” 
conference of representatives of the Parliaments of both 
countries is at once wise and ingenious. The prospect of 
Maltese MPs at Westminster has aroused no public feeling 
in Britain, and it is not a party issue. But it is to some 
extent a problem of party mechanics, and the doubts that 
have been entertained over Mr Mintoff’s demand for Ulster 
status have, in fact, been largely confined to British MPs. 
It is fair that Parliament—the professional politicians— 
should discuss the parliamentary implications in advance, 
and that an “ Act of Union” should not become simply a 
Government measure. It is not so much Maltese members 
at Westminster that worry British MPs—and party managers 
—but the precedent that would be established for other 
colonies to follow Malta’s example later on. There is no 
enthusiasm on either side of the House for a growing colonial 
cross-bench ; indeed some members would be pleased if 
Ulster itself ceased to be represented. There are, obviously, 
real difficulties about making Malta a special case simply 
because it is a naval base or, more embarrassing to the 
Colonial Office, a European island. But the procedure of 
calling a parliamentary Round Table on Malta’s demand for 
representation in Westminster itself creates the precedent 
that would enable Parliament at any later stage to draw the 
line at Malta without arousing racial issues. 

_It is therefore a happy arrangement, and there seems to 
be little doubt, in view of the Prime Minister’s friendly 
references to the Maltese “ initiative” and Mr Attlee’s en- 
couraging reply, that Mr Mintoff and the Malta Labour 
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ment of Scientific and Industrial Research, the Medica] 
Research Council, the universities and such bodies as 
the Acton Society and the Tavistock Institute of Human 
Relations. Most of it, however, is being done only at 
work-study level ; the top executive is sufficiently accus- 
tomed to psychology by now to take all this in good 
part. But the field psychologist, surveying the stresses 
and strains of large-scale organisation, has designs on 
the true patient—the top executive himself. Psychology 
has done much (and will doubtless do more) on the 
factory floor and at departmental level ; but, from now 
on, treatment must increasingly embrace the board- 
room as well. It is a bold claim. But it is not so very 
long since accountants and engineers could not hope 
to rise above departmental level. And they are not 
the only professions to penetrate the boardroom. 





party will get their way. Sir Anthony stated that the con- 
ference would not deal simply with the question of Maltese 
representation, but would be able to discuss all the financial 
and economic (and religious) issues of gradual integration 
of Malta with Britain. It will do well to study these with 
care, for union with Malta, if the financial arrangements are 
unrealistic, could inconvenience the British taxpayer a good 
deal more than the British MP. 


Conference on Cyprus 


+ is good news that the British Government has at last 
made up its mind to do something about Cyprus. It 
has invited Greece and Turkey to a round-table conference 
to discuss this and other eastern Mediterranean problems. 
The talks are to be, in Sir Anthony Eden’s words, “ without 
prior commitment by any party.” This is as it should be 
if the meeting is to have any chance of a successful outcome. 
But it will not be easy to wipe the slate clean and start 
afresh. The Government has taken so long to tackle the 
Cyprus problem that many unfortunate attitudes have been 
struck and much feeling aroused. Although the Greeks 
have now accepted the invitation, their first doubtful and 
largely unfavourable reactions showed only too plainly what 
a wedge of mistrust has been driven between two tradition2! 
allies by British tactlessness and stonewalling. Wherea: 
Ankara, naturally enough, accepted the invitation with 
alacrity, in Athens there was talk of a sinister “ British trap | 
and hints that Greece could only attend the conference 0» 
certain impossible conditions, such as a prior Britis) 
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admission of the Cypriot right to self-determination and the 
exclusion of the Turks from talks on Cyprus. 

What matters now is what exactly the representatives of 
the three governments will discuss when they meet in 
London. Although sadly delayed, the British Government’s 
initiative does represent a considerable change of policy. 
But it might just as well not have been made if the British 
come to the conference table with nothing better than a 
more liberal version of the constitution that has been on offer 
to the Cypriots for years. Something more original and 
imaginative is needed. If the Greeks, and the Turks, could 
be associated with the British in the administration of the 
island, the interests and aspirations af all parties could be 
acknowledged and safeguarded, while the responsibility— 
and the odium—of governing the island could be shared 
with those who now clamour to take it over altogether. And 
the economic, commercial and cultural development of 
Cyprus should not be lost sight of in the welter of political 
argument ; there is scope here for imaginative planning and 
far-sighted generosity. 


The Squirrel’s Cage 


Ts Geneva conference will, it seems, be a clash of gentle 

giants. All parties are eager to display the velvet glove 
rather than the mailed fist. If Mr Khrushchev appeared to 
be slipping at least one glove off in order to ignite his fire- 
crackers on July 4th, his motive was an evident, if unneces- 
sary, desire to remind the West that the fist beneath was 
still hard, rather than a departure from the current Soviet 
fashion in velvet. As for the western participants, there was 
a Striking symbolism in the fact that on Wednesday, while 
Mr Macmillan at Strasbourg was insisting that flexibility 
must be combined with caution and M. Pinay was declaring 
that there must be “no bargaining away of Europe at 
Geneva,” President Eisenhower was taking pains to make it 
clear that he was going to the “summit” in the most 
friendly and reasonable of moods. 

Mr Eisenhower remarked, during his press conference, 
that to study the intricacies of disarmament gave him the 
_ feeling of a squirrel in a cage, going round and round and 
getting nowhere, At the moment this image might be applied 
in a wider sense. The approach of the Geneva conference 
has inevitably evoked a massive public discussion in western 
countries, and the past few days have been marked by the 
appearance of a flood of speculations about possible solutions 
to the world problems. The airing of these themes is in 
itself a very good thing ; but it is a pity that in some cases 
there has been a yielding to the temptation to accept facile 
slogans instead of serious thought. Responsible figures, and 
responsible journalists, ought not, out of mere eagerness to 
get their word in at this late hour, to create the impression 
that they have stumbled on some shining new formula. It is 
too easy, for example, to imply that the headaches of dis- 
armament can be relieved by a painless pill labelled an 
“ alarm system,” or to treat central Europe as if it were the 
Formosa straits and needed only the placing of some miles 
of clear blue water between the opposing forces. There is 
not only the danger of arousing facile optimism ; there is 
= ae danger of disturbing and even alarming friends 
and allies, 


The Hostile Ten Thousand 


HE collapse of the dock strike after six costly weeks 
was good news in itself. But the aftermath of the 
Struggle is ugly. The strike has left behind it a morass of 
anger, confusion and hatred. The 18,000 stevedores and 
dockers who have been on strike can hate the TUC for its 
verdict that their union has no right to over half its member- 
ship, hate the employers for refusing to be drawn into the 
quarrel, hate the Transport and General Workers’ Union 
to which 10,000 of the strikers are told to return, hate their 
own executive for support that was either lukewarm or 
non-existent. This poison is now injected into a body of 
men which already contained a high proportion of mal- 
contents, into an industry where human relations have 
always been bad. They were already particularily bad 
between union leaders and rank and file—far worse than 
between workers and employers. They may be past pray- 
ing for now. 

The outlook may not be too bleak in London. The 
National Amalgamated Stevedores and Dockers Union will 
now devote itself to representing its 8,000 members there ; 
the union’s leaders are in a chastened mood, and they will 
no longer be able to call their men out as a result of the 
many troubles that may arise in the north. But on Mersey- 
side, in Manchester and Hull, the Transport Union is now 
to try to re-absorb the hostile ten thousand. There are 
some who will quickly return to the fold, some who took 
the precaution of keeping their Transport union cards ail 
along and of not paying any dues, after the initial smail 
subscription, to the NASD. Others will no doubt drift 
back slowly, tired of the fight and conscious that the big 
union can offer benefits that are worth having. But what 
of the hard core of malcontents ? 

Abandoned by the NASD, there are reports that they 
may try to form themselves into a separate union, un- 
recognised by the TUC, the employers and the Transport 
union. It is certainly not-to a rump union of this kind 
that a say in the running of the ports could be granted. A 
cursory glance into the background of most of their recent 
leaders is frightening. Among other things, and there are 
many other things—they seem to have been concerned with 
every bit of trouble in the ports for years. The outlook in 
the docks remains very threatening and there is already tack 
of more trouble in September. The inquiry into the whote 
dock labour scheme, which the Ministry of Labour has set 
afoot, will need to be no pussy-footing investigation. 


Getting Next to the Groves 


ANY of the people who watched politicians on the 
television during the election did so because they 

were waiting to watch somebody else. This is the shatter- 
ing conclusion of a report published by the BBC’s audience 
research section this week. Mr Morrison’s television 
brains trust on May 20th recorded the highest audience of 
any because it was followed by the Grove family ; 16 per 
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cent of the adult population watched Mr Morrison, while 
the usual 22 per cent watched the Groves. Mr Harold 
Macmillan on May roth had the misfortune “ to be followed 
by a broadcast which might have been expected to draw 
—and in fact did draw—an audience of somewhat abnormal 
size.” (It was one of those dreary affairs about shipbuilding 
workers.) Only ro per cent of the adult population watched 
Mr Macmillan, while another 2 per cent turned on for the 
shipbuilders. In the same way, the party political broadcasts 
on sound radio on Saturday nights reached considerably 
more people than those on week days—though Mr Morrison 
can still claim to have done rather better than-Sir Anthony 
Eden even on a Saturday comparison. (On May 14th, 20 per 
cent of the adult population listened to Mr Morrison, 
compared with Mr Eden’s 17 per cent on May 7th, and 
Mr Butler’s 15 per cent on May 21st.) 

The main lesson of the BBC’s report, however, is that 
audiences on sound radio were less than half as large in 
1955 as in 1951—<clearly reflecting far less interest in 
politics, even taking into account the fact that there is a 
smailer audience for the 9 o’clock news in May than in 
October and that more people were watching other things 
on television. In 1951 some people turned on their sets 
during or after the news to hear the politicians ; in 1955 
one in every six turned his set off after the news and declined 
to listen to the politician on the programme. Such reactions 
were evidently part of the pattern of behaviour which led 
to lowered polls and a Conservative victory. The decision 
not to vote was taken before the campaign started, and 
sound and vision broadcasts failed to change it any more 
than election meetings or election literature. 


A Secondary Measure 


ITTLE emerged during the debate on the second reading 
L of the Road Traffic Bill to suggest that it will be sub- 
stantially improved in committee, although no less than 
twenty-four amendments have since been put down by a 
single Conservative backbencher. The Labour party’s fire 
during the debate was concentrated on the dropping 
of Clause 1, the proposal to establish compulsory tests for 
vehicles. As this clause had been dropped after Opposition 
peers had rightly pointed out the difficulty and inequity 
of the proposed system, Mr Strauss’s attack was a little 
blunted ; but Labour’s present suggestion that com- 
pulsory tests should be reinstituted, although only for cars 
over a certain age, nevertheless seems the right one. The 
House was told very little of what the Government’s 
alternative schemes—for spot checks on vehicles and con- 
trols upon the sale of cars—will involve ; but the tone of 
Government spokesmen’s remarks on them suggest that 
it might not require undue effort to excise them from the 
Bill. 

The Government sought to disarm criticism by conceding 
that the Bill was in fact a secondary measure ; pessimism 
about the part that politicians can play in reducing accidents 
reached its peak in one member’s aphorism that while 
power corrupts, horsepower corrupts absolutely. Both 
parties—in a debate that was unnecessarily partisan— 
recognised that the real key to traffic problems lies in a 
visibly improving road system, widening gaps between car 
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and car, and easier parking facilities. The Government 
therefore chose this occasion to announce its five-to-ten 
year plan to build 345 miles of new motorways across 
Britain. Eighty five million pounds for these motorways 
will prove a small part of the total cost of an adequate 
road programme ; but if the debate on this rather unsatis- 
factory little Bill has done anything to hurry the programme 
forward, then the Bill itself will have been worthwhile. 


Dr Adenauer Takes His Time 


HE German Government’s first diplomatic Note to the 

Soviet government is something of a historical curiosity, 
It does not even refer to the invitation to Dr Adenauer to 
go to Moscow for talks on the opening of diplomatic, 
economic and cultural relations. Mr Molotov had com- 
posed his Note with unconvincing flattery. His phrases 
recalled those used by Stalin in his famous telegram to 
President Pieck when the first Communist German govern- 
ment was formed in 1949. Mr Molotov was evidently 
holding out the prospect of a new Soviet-German treaty 
of the Rapallo type when he stressed the equality and com- 
munity of interests of the German and Soviet nations, and 
recalled times when they co-operated. The German Chan- 
cellor was not amused. He has very plain views about 
Russian Communists, which it seems do not allow him to 
indulge in the niceties of diplomatic courtesy. He regards 
them with profound distrust, and considers that they are 
in serious economic difficulties. He need not board the 
next plane to Moscow, and it would be unwise to do so. To 
start bilateral negotiations with the Soviet leaders now 
would enable the Russians to sidetrack discussions on 
German reunion in freedom at the Geneva conference. 

Dr Adenauer had discussed the Soviet invitation on his 
visit to the United States and London recently. Neverthe- 
less, the German reply is the work of an independent hand. 
It briefly and coolly agrees with the Soviet proposal for 
discussions, but declares that the subjects should be first 
defined and their sequence clarified. Nothing could be 
clearer than that Dr Adenauer suspects a trap and is 
determined to avoid it. His cabinet and the German public 
appear to be backing ‘him up, though he would not be 
forgiven if he were not to go to Moscow soon. At present, 
it is the East German Communists who are fiercely 
denouncing him—perhaps because they have a direct 


personal interest in frustrating the Soviet approach to the 
Federal Republic. 


Signor Segni Takes Over in Rome 


aoa SEGNI, the new Italian Prime Minister, bas 
emerged from nearly two weeks of consultation and 
hard bargaining with a cabinet little different from that of 
his predecessor, Signor Scelba. The centre coalition led 
by the Christian Democrats has been given a new lease of 
life. The Social Democrats and the Liberals retain theit 
former numerical strength in the cabinet, while t¢ 
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THE THREE BANKS GROUP 
Total assets over £400,000,000 


THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND founded 1727 Edinburgh, London & Branches 
GLYN, MILLS & CO. Founded 1753, London 
WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED Founded 1771 Manchester, London & Branches 
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CARNAUBA 


Among the few trees that grow on the dry hillsides of 
the State of Ceara in Brazil is the valuable Carnauba 
palm. Scraping the leaves of one hundred palm trees 
will yield some forty pounds of wax, and a process of 
decoction will produce a further quantity of a different 
quality. Carnatiba wax is brittle but has a high 


melting point, and it has for many years been used — 
in combination with softer waxes for making wax 


candles: today it is an ingredient in many polishes, 
paints and varnishes with names that are household 
words, and it enters into numerous processes, includ- 
ing the adulteration of beeswax. 

Carnatba wax is shipped to the United Kingdom 
and to other markets from the port of Fortaleza, where 
a branch of the Bank of London & South America 
has been established for many years. Carnatba 
wax prices are mentioned in the commodity reports 
published in our Fortnightly Review, which also con- 
tains information from our other branches in South 
and Central America on trading conditions, exchange 
regulations and economic developments in general. 
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MEMBER OF THE HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP - PIONEER...AND WORLD LEADER 18 AVIATION 






Avre are famous for designing first class aircraft and getting them into 
quantity production — fast. The secret of this special Avro talent for success- 


ful large-scale production lies in a complete and unusually close co-operation 


between design and production engineers right from the start. In this way, 
throughout the development of a new aircraft, the knowledge and experience 
of Avro Production experts is integrated with each successive stage of thinking 
and planning — from original design to first flying prototype. The whole 
complex operation of translating an original design into quantity production 
moves smoothly and rapidly to completion. For example — during the 
development of the revolutionary Avro Vulcan, close co-operation between 
design and production engineers resulted in sound practical solutions to all 
production problems as they arose. The result can now be seen in the steadily 
increasing stream of Avro Vulcans beginning to flow front the Avro assembly 
lines. Avro firmly believe that for success, the theory and practice of design 
and production should form an integral whole. 

However brilliant an original idea, the first question every Avro designer 
asks himself is “‘ will it work in terms of quantity production.” The answer 
more often than not is given by the production engineers, It is this special 
Avro attitude which lies behind the success of the mighty Avro Vulcan—super- 
priority bomber for the Royal Air Force, 
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STORM IN_A TEST TUBE... The 
every newly designed Avro aircraft is made in a laboratory 
wind tunnel. The air, many times faster than a tornado. 
hurtles past an exact model of the 

balance, measuring the forces on the 
of one ounce, shows designers how. the new design will 
perform in actual flight, a 
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Republicans have again refused office, although they again 
promise the government their support. Eleven members 
of the new cabinet were in the old one ; they include the 
Social Democrat leader, Signor Saragat, as Vice-Premier, 
Signor Vanoni, as Minister of the Budget, and Signor 
Martino, as Foreign Minister—which is a welcome reassur- 
ance that Italy’s foreign policy will continue stable and 
unchanged. 

Although Italy’s political crisis has ended without any 
great Change, there is no reason at this stage to be dis- 
appointed at its outcome. Any radically different solution 
would have been unlikely and any which brought into 
the government either the extreme Right or the extreme 
Left would have been undesirable. In any case, Signor 
Nenni’s game has not been easy to understand ; he has been 
making offers of support to Signor Segni while at the 
same time virtually guaranteeing their rejection by denying 
that he would ever break his ties with the Communists. 

Signor Segni was the moving spirit in the policy of 
agrarian reform carried out under Signor De Gasperi and 
his own estates in Sardinia were amongst the first victims 
of this reform. He can be expected therefore to pursue 
a more energetic social policy than his predecessor. But 
until he presents his programme to parliament next week, 
it is not clear whether the exigencies of cabinet making 
have forced him to water down his progressive ideas ; in 
particular, it is not yet clear whether he has had to buy the 
support of the Liberals, who in spite of their name have 
in the past strongly opposed his liberal ideas on peasant 
farm tenancies, by any sacrifice of his own principles. 

Whether, however, Signor Segni succeeds in staying the 
course, and for how long, will depend less on his small 
coalition partners than on the cohesion of his own party 
and especially on the support of the Concentrazione, the 
largely right-wing Christian Democrat group that was 
principally responsible for Signor Scelba’s fall. .But the 
inclusion of two of the more moderate members of this 
group—Signor Gonella and Signor Andreotti—in the 
cabinet may be a sign that he has succeeded in spiking 
its guns, at least for the time being. It remains to be 
seen, however, whether Signor Segni, with all his admir- 
able qualities and ideas, is capable of assuming Signor De 
Gasperi’s mantle and giving the Christian Democrats the 
strong leadership that they need. 


Trouble behind Aden 


HEN all is comparative harmony between the tribes- 

men in the hot bare hills behind Aden, local levies 
under British command, with a stiffening of “air con- 
trol” from the RAF, suffice to keep the peace. But when 
the same tribes are at loggerheads with one another or with 
the levies, ground forces are necessary ; hence this month’s 
dispatch of a battalion of the Seaforths and a squadron of 
the Life Guards to the territory. British army headquarters 
now states that no more troops will be sent “ unless the 
situation gets worse.” Even when drawn from crack 
regiments, a thousand men is hardly a show of force in 
such broken country ; but the causes of local dissatisfaction 
may be mitigated before worse befalls. 
There has been more than one scene of trouble and there 
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is more than one cause of unrest. Notably, a sharp distinc~ 
tion must be drawn between the recent affrays in the eastern 
and western protectorates respectively. In the former, food 
lorries plying across the tracks that lead inland from the 
port of Mukalla are growing more numerous as more men 


learn to drive, and are depriving of their livelihood camel — 
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drivers who have no alternative means of support. A tribe 
therefore moved to the attack of the lorries and blocked a 
route on behalf of its camel-driving cousins. If camel 
traffic is to be permanently outpaced, the installation of 
alternative means of livelihood is the only way out of this 
difficulty. 

In the western protectorate (which is where the British 
troops have been called for) the trouble.is more specifically 
political ; levies have been ambushed on their way to change 
guard at outlying posts, more than once with loss of life. 
Here the cause of ‘disaffection is also revolt against the 
encroachment of “ civilisation ” ; there are large sections of 
the population which do not want to see their parochial 
interest in tolls and blood feuds disappear at the hands of 
policemen, schoolmasters,. and British advisers preaching 
the merits of federation into “one strong state.” 

The problem is aggravated by the dynastic claims to the 
area advanced by the Yemeni ruling family and by the 
Yemeni claim, contested by Britain, that a federation would 
infringe an Anglo-Yemeni treaty of 1934. Propaganda both 
from the Yemen and from Cairo has helped to stir up the 
affrays in the west. But the local sultans do not want 
Yemeni interference either. They would scarcely have 
been roused so easily unless British handling of their affairs 
left something to be desired. Educated Adenis who know 


their metropolis have become aware that unity is strength, ~ 


but, farther inland, has the Governor of Aden’s federation 
scheme been presented at the right pace, or in the most 
understandable way ? 


Uncomradely Anvil 


HE first issue of Socialist Commentary in its new form 

became a subject for front bench debate. The second 
issue suggests that the right wing intellectuals of the Labour 
movement may have bigger plans for this monthly than the 
left wing of the movement had previously realised. In this 
July issue Mr Morrison and Mr Gaitskell discuss the lessons 
of the election in articles to which they have clearly devoted 
a great deal of care ; Mr Arthur Palmer contributes a good- 
humoured discussion of how the proposal to nationalise ICI 
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very nearly lost him his safe seat of Cleveland ; Mr Stanley 
Evans appears in the unexpected role of a diplomatic corre- 
spondent ; an editorial on “ Equality with Quality” tries 
to carry the discussion of a modern policy for Labour past 
the point where Professor Arthur Lewis took it last month ; 
and Mr Philip Williams contributes what many will regard 
as the best—and the Bevanites will certainly regard as the 
rudest—statistical post mortem on the election that has 
yet appeared. 

The significance of all this does not lie so much in what 
the right wing Labour intellectuals are saying ; unfortunately 
what they have to say about policy—in this issue—does 
not amount to very much. The significance lies in the 
forum they are using. Mr Morrison glibly reveals in his 
article that the only “consistently . . . Socialist” weekly 
he ever reads is a paper called the Leeds Weekly Citizen ; 
in the other left wing weeklies, he complains, “ week after 
week uncomradely matter against the movement and its 
leaders has been printed.” He therefore revives the idea 
that the party must have a weekly “free from malice ” of 
its own ; meanwhile, he seems to suggest, “ this excellent 
Sccialist Commentary,” which is a monthly, will have to do. 

Writing for Socialist Commentary cannot be a very paying 
proposition; it costs a shilling, is obtainable from 
447 Strand, and carries little advertising. Its attractions 
for such busy men as Mr Morrison and Mr Gaitskell may 
therefore pall. But, whether or not this is to be the anvil 
en which a new and more modern policy for Labour will 
really be hammered out, it must already be regarded as an 
anvil fromm which “ uncomradely ” sparks are to fly. It will 
be interesting to see how the Bevanite press empire reacts. 


Jamaica’s Claims 


N EGOTIATIONS with Jamaica on the marketing of bananas 
and citrus in the United Kingdom will shortly be 
resumed. Mr Norman Manley, the island’s Prime Minister, 
who has been knocking on all the right doors during his 
recent visit to London, is pledged to get concessions from 
Britain to Jamaican producers ; the success of his People’s 
National Party’s “economic plan” for the island largely 
depends upon making sure of export revenue. Sugar is 
already being overproduced by §0,000 tons; bauxite 
cannot be regarded as a normal export since it brings 
in remarkably little revenue and pays a very small wages 
bill. The main hope is citrus and bananas. But West Indian 
citrus is undercut on freight charges by citrus from Israel 
and elsewhere ; the British banana market, which at present 
prices could be supplied by British Caribbean production 
alone, may well be flooded before long by cheaper bananas 
from Brazil. 

Thus the interests of the British consumer, and his 
responsibility to the colonies ruled in his name (and advised, 
in his name, to expand production of sterling citrus and 
bananas) come into direct conflict. The revision of Gatt 
enables Britain to give increased imperial preference to the 
colonies, or, more important, to treat their agricultural pro- 
duction in the same way as domestic production where it 
relies heavily on the British market. This last condition 
is fulfilled by citrus and bananas, and it points the way 
that policy should go. The wrong way of assisting either 
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domestic or colonial agriculture is to keep up prices to the 
British consumer. The right way, if assistance is regarded 
as politically or ethically necessary, is to put the cost on 
the British taxpayer—by some subsidy scheme to which 
Jamaicans themselves should also contribute. 

Should Britain grant such a subsidy ? That must oe 
largely a political decision. Mr Manley’s party has an 
ambitious industrial development plan; but when the 
capital cost of finding a factory job for an unemployed 
Jamaican is £4,000 or so, and the cost of shipping him to 
Britain to find one is £100, one part ef the dilemma that 
he has been able to present to the British Government 
becomes obvious. 


Fabians and Public Schools 


O: of the fields in which Labour will be searching for 
a new policy of “equal opportunities ” in the next 
four -years is the field of education. In his pamphlet on 
“A Socialist Policy for Education,” published this week, 
Mr H. D. Hughes, Principal of Ruskin College, has made 
his contribution to this search; and at a conference 
organised by the Fabian Society last weekend he enlarged 
upon the views that he has set down in this pamphlet about 
what should happen to the public schools. Mr Hughes 
advocated the appointment of an Endowed Schools Com- 
mission, charged with ensuring that 75 per cent of pupils 
in these schools should be selected by Regional Interview- 
ing Boards, appointed by the Ministry of Education. The 
costs, he proposed, should be met by a contribution from 
the local education authority equal to the cost of educating 
the child in one of its own schools. All tuition and board- 
ing costs in excess of this would be met by the Ministry 
of Education, after assessment of the parents’ income. 
These proposals would not avoid the main practical diffi- 
culty of the Fleming Committee’s scheme for linking the 
public schools with the general educational system: which 
was that local authorities tended to try to shift on to them, 
not the pupils who would fit in there most easily, but 
the pupils who most obviously needed to be moved away 
from home. In his reply to Mr Hughes at the Fabian Con- 
ference, Mr H. D. P. Lee, the Headmaster of Winchester, 
laid down two principles for infiltration. The first was 
that selection of state-aided pupils should be on a nation- 
wide and not a local basis; the second was that the 
independence of the headmaster should be preserved, as 
on the university pattern, in the selection of entrants. 
Behind this discussion lies the awkward fact for Labour 
reformers that the public schools are still in a flourishing 
State ; their waiting lists still lengthen, despite rising fees 
and a recruitment of children from the low birthrates of 
the late 1930s and early war period. It may still be true 
that their financial future, particularly on the side of capital 
expenditure, must not be assumed to have a security they 
do not in fact possess. But, much more than in the 
Fleming committee’s day, it is clear that any Labour 
“reform” would have to rely less on a financial bargain 
and more on the big stick. Does this make it more or less 
enticing for the Labour party to put some such proposal 2s 
Mr Hughes’s into its programme ? The answer to this 


question, by each Labour supporter, must depend upon 
what sort of Labour supporter he is. 
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The Overloaded Steward 


HE Committee on Crown Lands was appointed as a 

by-product of the Crichel Down affair, but its report 
(Cmd. 9483) suggests that the whole administration of this 
vast public estate is fundamentally unsound. The Crown 
Estate consists of extensive and lucrative property in the 
West End, together with 350,000 acres of agricultural land, 
the foreshore around Britain, various mineral and fishing 
rights, and a portfolio of investments. It is administered— 
in considerable secrecy, since no reports are published—by 
a cabal of three commissioners: the Minister of Agricul- 
ture and the Secretary of State for Scotland who act 
ex-officio, and a senior civil servant who does all the work. 
This Permanent Commissioner—until Crichel Down 
the post was held by the unfortunate Mr Eastwood 
—has been, the report avers, for many purposes “ his own 
chairman, management board, general manager and finance 
officer.” 

The report recommends the abolition of this Pooh-Bah 
system, and the enlistment of a board of trustees, who 
should include part-time members skilled in land manage- 
ment. Some control of this board would be necessary, 
because of the public assets at stake, but the report believes 
that the control should be as loose as possible and that it 
should be exercised by some Minister who has no direct 
interest in land use, such as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer or the Lord Chancellor. To disperse the present 
veil of secrecy, the board would be required to report 
annually to Parliament. 

These are sensible proposals, and the Government has 
already accepted the principle of a board of trustees 
although legislation will be needed to implement it. But 
there is one point that the report seems to have missed. 
The policy as well as the organisation of the Crown 
Estate obviously needs scrutiny. The estate’s aim should 
be to produce the maximum revenue for the public purse 
that is consistent with high standards of management and 
upkeep. It is doubtful whether the present net revenue 
—of £1 million a year from assets which probably exceed 
{50 million—satisfies this criterion. 


The General Fades Away 


IFTEEN years after his first dramatic broadcast from 
London, General de Gaulle has made his political 
exit. At a press conference last week he announced his 
intention “ not to intervene in what it is customary to call 
‘ the conduct of public affairs.’”” He spoke with less bitter- 
ness than usual ; it was the voice of a crusader deserted by 
his troops, of a redeemer who had not been allowed to 
carry out his work of rédemption. Before he took his leave, 
he repeated his familiar diagnosis: that the root of all the 
trouble lies in the weakness of the executive. France, he 
says justly, can no longer afford the luxury of such weak 
government, the cause not only of its internal troubles but 
of the Indo-Chinese disaster and the lack of a North African 
policy, and of France’s failure to fulfil its role as an arbiter 
and peacemaker in Europe. The general still seems to have 
little doubt that it was his mission to restore France’s 
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grandeur, but he admits that his efforts broke against the 
opposition of the “ ancien régime.” 

After his first failure to assume the leadership of France 
at the end of the war and his resignation from the pro- 
visional government, he made a second attempt at the 
head of the Rassemblement du Peuple Frangais, which 
swept the country in the late "forties. But the tide turned 
against him four or five years ago; and last week’s speech 
was an epitaph on the RPF as well as his own farewell ; 
the general declared that he no longer takes any interest 
in the parliamentary exploits of his erstwhile followers. 
Many people will echo his hope that another disaster like 
that of 1940 will not be needed to awaken France from its 
slumber. But his own brand of stimulant has been refused ; 


and now the general retires to devote himself to the 
historian’s craft. 


New Flag Over Simonstown 


‘} HE agreement on the transfer of the British naval base 

at Simonstown to South Africa brings to a satisfactory 
end negotiations between the two governments which have 
been going on over a number of years. There were no shouts 
of “ Abadan” or “ Suez ” in the House of Commons ; but 
the fact has to be faced that some people in South Africa, 
and others elsewhere, will interpret the transfer as yet 
another proof of British weakness. From a strictly naval 
point of view the agreement appears to meet all Britain’s 
needs. The base, which the Union undertakes to maintain 
at the present level of efficiency, will be available to the 
Royal Navy in peace and in war, even if South Africa is 
not involved. There is no mention in the agreement of the 
other South African ports, which in a war would be of 
greater importance than Simonstown, but it can be assumed 
that in a war in which Britain and South Africa are co-belli- 
gerents there would be no difficulty about this. Moreover, 
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the provision by the South Africans of naval forces for 
port defence and convoy work is exactly the type of con- 
tribution which the Admiralty desires small navies to make. 
It is satisfactory also that the British Government has 
refused to be drawn inty the South African ambitions for a 
collective defence arrangement in Africa south of the Sahara. 
The White Paper says firmly that “ the internal security of 
the countries of Southern Africa . . . remains a matter for 
each individual country concerned.” 


Mr Strydom has hailed the transfer of Simonstown as a 
“step towards independence”; but some South African 
Nationalists may soon stop to count the cost of these largely 
symbolic but expensive weakenings of the Commonwealth 
link. Expenditure on new naval vessels, which are neces- 
sary because of the Union’s enhanced role in the defence 
of Southern Africa, will cost £18 million. To this must be 
added the payment of £750,000 to Britain for the base itself 
and the heavy recurring cost. of maintaining it. This 
assumption by the Union of a greater share of the costs 
of Commonwealth defence is welcome to Britain ; but there 
is no doubt that the South African taxpayer will eventually 
have to shoulder a heavier burden for the defence effort. 
And all that South Africa has achieved is to exchange the 
right to virtually costless protection by the Royal Navy for 


the privilege of flying the South African flag over Simons- 
town. 


Farmers Look Forward 


N the last fifteen years British agriculture has undergone 
| a technical revolution which has enabled 50 per cent 
more food to be produced by roughly the same labour force 
—though at the cost of an increase of about 450 per cent 
in farm incomes. The great variety of machinery and 
equipment on exhibition at this year’s Royal Show at 
Nottingham shows the extent of this development, and 
rivals in interest the classical configurations of the pedigree 
stock. . Yet, as a new report of the British Productivity 
Council illustrates, economic advance still lags badly behind 
technical progress. 


British farming, as the report points out, has become a 
high-cost production industry. Farmers, however, are only 
slowly realising that much higher labour costs and expensive 
machines necessitate radically different techniques of man- 
agement, of a kind that should increasingly emulate indus- 
trial practice. The need to analyse separately the cost of 
each farm enterprise, so as to combine them in the optimum 
manner, has become more imperative. Productivity could 
be greatly increased, not only by time and motion studies 
of individual operations, but also by introducing the right 
subsidiary activities to ensure that labour is at all times 
fully employed. 


The adoption of such techniques presents few problems 
or terrors to the larger farmers. But 90 per cent of all 
British farmers are small entrepreneurs, employing no more 
than one or two workers and fully engaged themselves in 
field work. For these farmers labour supply is highly 
inelastic, while on their small acreages many modern 
machines are basically unéconomic. The only technical 
solution to their problems lies in more co-operation—for 
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instance, in the mutual sharing of machinery as ‘is done 
much more frequently in Scandinavia and the United States 
than here. Yet a successful cure needs to dig deeper, and 
to offer better economic opportunities for the competent 
small man to acquire a larger farm and for the trained 
newcomer to get a farm in the first place. While the farm- 
ing pattern remains frozen by sticky rents, excessive security 
of tenure, and inflated prices for vacant farms, it will remain 
difficult for agriculture to reap the economic rewards of 
technical advance. And it will become increasingly irrita- 
ting to the British taxpayer to pay £250 million a year to 
support an industry that is still, in part, technically 
backward. - 


The Lawyers’ Cushion 


FTER one of the most skilful and sustained campaigns of 

political pressure seen for a long time, the lawyers have 
got their “cushion” padded into the County Courts Bill. 
The Government has agreed that any defendant who has to 
pay damages of more than £300 as a result of a High Court 
case will have to pay his opponent’s legal costs on the full 
High Court scale, even if the judge declares that the case 
could quite well have been handled in the county courts 
(which will be enabled by the Bill to grant damages up to 
£400; and where legal fees are lower). This apparently 
“ technical” amendment will have three consequences. It 
will weight the scale in what lawyers themselves complain 
is a lottery further in favour of the man who goes to court 
and against the man who is dragged to court, by making the 
latter pay for the former’s error (or his legal adviser’s error) 
in taking an exaggerated view of his own injury. It will 
destroy part of the purpose of the Bill, which is to shift as 
many cases as possible from the High Court to the county 
courts ; most plaintiffs will find it worth while to press any 
claim where damages are likely to exceed £300 in the High 
Court, where there is no ceiling to the amount a claimant 
may win. And the amendment will save from embarrass- 
ment those lawyers who encourage clients to “ have a go” 
in the High Court with cases that should have never been 
brought there. On balance, each of these consequences, 
including the first, is against the public interest. Each of 


them, and especially the last, is in the interests of the legal 
profession. 


The Government resisted this amendment as long as it 
could, and threw out proposals for compromise after com- 
promise to try to avoid it. But the Attorney-General’s 
surrender this week was probably politically inevitable. The 
only people who debated the matter in Parliament or the 
press—and indeed just about the only people who bothered 
to try to understand it—were the serried ranks of lawyers 
and legal correspondents. Quite naturally, they were al! 
counsel for the amendment ; this has been a brief by the 
profession, mainly for the profession, and most profession- 
ally presented. But now that their battle has been won it is 
right that the non-litigious public should send up a small. 
unpopular and unprofessional squeak of protest. The 
lawyers’ pressure group in Parliament is a group that has 
been insufficiently watched. 
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Swept Wings Over Moscow 


He Soviet authorities appear to be using every oppor- 
T tunity to demonstrate their air strength to Western 
observers. The fly-past of new military aircraft that had 
been planned for May Day was thwarted by bad weather 
over Moscow, but on Soviet Air Day last Sunday the 
Russians put on a mass display at Tushino airfield outside 
the city, which included twelve long-range bombers of an 
advanced type not yet in service in the West, more than 
fifty jet bombers that are equal to current American atom 
bombers, and advanced designs of day and all-weather 
fighters in the same numbers. The Russians had even 
promised to show some of these aircraft at the Geneva air 
show held a week earlier, but withdrew at the last moment. 


The Minister of Defence told the House of Commons on 
Wednesday that nearly all these aircraft have been seen 
before. The disquieting feature of the display was not the 
aircraft but the numbers in which they appeared, suggesting 
a rapid rate of technical progress in Soviet drawing offices 
and on the factory floor. Observers who saw what they 
assumed was the prototype of Russia’s long-range jet bomber 
flying a year ago concluded that jt would be several years 
before this or other new designs seen then for the first time 
could be produced in quantity ; yet they are today being 
flown in public in substantial numbers, and it is small com- 
fort to those responsible for British and American strategy 
to be told that the safety factors in such aircraft are probably 
lower than those to which western designers work. 


The Soviet authorities are laying growing political em- 
phasis on public displays of their progress in the air, and 
they must have been relieved that the lowering clouds over 
Tushino lifted just long enough for them to have been able 
to show off their new-found striking and defensive power 
to foreign observers, three weeks before the Soviet delegates 
leave for the conference at Geneva. 


Help for the Colonial Student 


14 life of the student from the colonies is not 
well understood by the people who are his nominal 
hosts. In many cases it is made up of overworry, overwork, 
frustration, financial anxiety and the desperate need to take 
back some sort of qualification to. recompense those who 
financed the enterprise—much of it stemming from a failure 
to come with a proper educational preparation and know- 
ledge of higher educational facilities in Britain. The report 
of a PEP investigation into colonial students’ welfare,* 
published last week, shows that while the carefully selected, 
well-prepared student has few difficulties to face, many 
others need far more advice and education before they 
leave as well as far more guidance when they arrive. Others 
should be discouraged from coming at all. 

PEP’s principal recommendation ‘is that colonials should 
not leave home until they have the minimum qualifica- 





_* Colonial Students in Britain. Political and Economic Plan- 
ning, 16 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1. 21s. 
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tions required for their oversea courses ; this means that 
there should be greater local efforts to provide sixth-form 
education or its equivalent. In all colonial territories there 
should be a Student Advisory Service to ensure that the 
need to get admission to a British university or other 
institution is understood, and to make a continuous review 
of students’ affairs and problems. The PEP group recom- 
mends a corresponding service in Britain to advise and help 
place colonial students in Britain ; it would also extend 
British Council facilities to all students, whether recom- 
mended by governments or not. It recommends—as many 
colonial educationists have done—that there should be 
short preparatory courses for the less mature students, and 
it makes some sensible suggestions about providing accom- 
modation ; the survey brought out clearly that students 
prefer hostels or lodgings to staying “ with a British family ” 
as is officially encouraged. But the vital issue is more 


_ careful selection by the authorities ; and the PEP report 


fully confirms the wisdom of developing colonial universi- 
ties where ideally the sorting process could be carried out, 
so that mainly postgraduate students could be sent on for 
further training or specialised work. Unfortunately, the 
demand for trained men and women in the colonies will 
make such an ideal slow of attainment. 


Death of Lord Raglan 


The pomp, the circumstance, the triumph, and the 
honour of war, are likely to become as familiar to this 
generation of Englishmen as they were to the last. Once 
more, after an interval of forty years, we have seen the 
Sovereign calling upon her Parliament to support her in 
war ; we have seen the Parliament and the people respond 
cheerfully to the call ; we have heard the Park guns fired 
in commemoration of new victories over an European 
enemy ; we have seen both Lords and Commons returning 
thanks to a conquering army ; and now in the last week 
the cycle of war associations has been completed ; and 
the House of Commons has been called upon to perform 
its sad and long unwonted office, of making the provision 
due from a grateful nation to the family of a brave General 
who has died in the service of his country. .. . If any are 
inclined to shrink from bearing their portion of the 
common burdens, let them think of Lord Raglan, going 
out in his old age to certain responsibility of the 
weightiest kind, ‘to certain suffering, to probable, and as it 
has been shown, to certain death. If we are disposed 
to be too much affected by various tidings—sometimes 
unduly elated, sometimes unduly despondent—let us 
stand reproved before the memory of him who was never 
betrayed into intemperate exultation, who in the gloomiest 
hours of that gloomy winter never despaired. And if 
anxiety has led us into acrimony, and we have been 
tempted to waste time and strength in mental recrimina- 
tions, once more let us recall Lord Raglan, who being 
criticised sometimes harshly, sometimes unfairly, main- 
tained a silence which it is no exaggeration to call 
sublime ; no word fell from him about a “ ribald press ” ; 
only in his private letters we are told that he expressed 
his conviction that those who censured him were doing 
what they considered their duty. This is indeed the 
very grandeur of courage and meckness: may England 
never want men who can thus be silent and can thus 
speak; may Englishmen never fail to cherish their 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Future of the Call-up 


Sm—May I comment on three aspects 
of the current debate on national service 
in Britain, described in your article of 
June 25th, as seen from over here? First, 
if the military planners—as opposed to 
the politicians—both in Whitehall and 
the Pentagon, are correct in their fore- 
casts, the effect of atomic weapons on 
land warfare will be to necessitate a 
higher element of manpower to defend a 
given area than was the case with con- 
ventional weapons, for the reason that 
the conventional lines of communication 
from ship to train to truck to the front 
line will be hopelessly vulnerable. 
Though front-line units, divisions, 
brigades and battalions may have to be 
smaller, in order to be able to disperse 
and concentrate more rapidly on the 
atomic battlefield, the complicated 
system of airborne supply which is 
envisaged as the only possible one, will 
require, it is estimated, a higher total of 
more highly trained men. Therefore if 
Britain is to have a force which is 
capable of taking its place on the atomic 
battlefield, it seems, in addition to the 
reasons you have adduced, to be wishful 
thinking of the most dangerous kind to 
suppose that the reduction in overseas 
garrisons, like Trieste and Suez, justifies 
reducing the total strength of the army or 
shortening the period of national service. 


Secondly, as you say, many people 
wonder whether national service, which 
was originally instituted to build up a 
strong reserve army, fits the needs of 
the nuclear age, since it is the forces 
actually mobilised and in being at the 
start of an atomic war which will prob- 
ably decide the outcome. For this 
reason it was difficult to understand 
President Eisenhower’s insistence on a 
strengthened and enlarged reserve 
system here when he was actually re- 
ducing the size of the active army and 
navy. However, as the serious planning 
of a civil defence system advances, he 
has made it clear that the initial—and 
perhaps the principal—function of the 
reserve forces in the United States would 
be to preserve law, order and essential 
services in the event of a nuclear attack 
on their own cities. Whatever method 
of protection is contemplated, evacuation 
or deep shelters, clearly this task would 
be completely beyond the powers of 
ordinary police and civil defence forces. 
Without martial law the wildest chaos 
would follow a hydrogen bomb attack on 
a city of a million or more, however 
distasteful its imposition would be to the 
descendants of John Hampden and 
Thomas Jefferson alike. Do not these 
arguments for a strong reserve force 





apply wtih even greater strength in 
Britain ? 

Finally, you suggest (rightly, in “my 
view) that the way to diminish the 
strain which training national service- 
men imposes on the regular forces and 
to increase their usefulness would be a 
sélective call-up, but you feel that it 
would outrage egalitarian interests. It 
is perhaps worth pointing out that in 
the United States, which has a far older 
and more articulate tradition of egali- 
tarianism, a selective call-up using both 
a wide variety of exemptions and defer- 
ments, has been in force now for a 
number of years without creating any 
strong protest.—Yours faithfully, 
Washington, D.C. ALASTAIR BUCHAN 


Lufthansa Uber Alles 


Sir—My attention has been drawn to 
the article of June 25th dealing with the 
proposed US-German air agreement. 
Although this matter is one which is 
being negotiated direct between the 
American and German Governments, I 
feel a reply is required since Lufthansa’s 
name was drawn into the argument and 
since, I fear, only one point of view 
was represented. 

The American airlines have very far- 
reaching privileges in and over Ger- 
many ; they are, in fact, far greater than 
your article suggests. Not only may they 
serve six German cities, but from these 
they may carry German traffic to any 
points they choose in Europe, Asia and 
Africa. Already, US carriers are serving 
no less than fourteen states beyond 
Germany. Last year the American lines 
between them carried 845,000 passengers 
in and out of the German airports, 
which represents 40 per cent of the 
entire German traffic. The German 
Government is entitled to review these 
rights as a result of being granted 
sovereignty, but obviously has no desire 
to do so. 

The German concessions asked for, 
on the other hand, are for the time being 
entirely theoretical Even when the 
second batch of long distance aircraft is 
delivered next year, Lufthansa will not 
have a single aircraft to spare for any 
but its already announced services. It 
will be some years, therefore, before 
Lufthansa can make use of any such 
concessions, and even then, priority 
would have to be given to the direct 
lines from Germany to North and South 
America. On the few services which 
would continue, for example, to the 
West Indies, a considerable percentage 
of through passengers from Germany 
would be expected. 


There are additional arguments which 
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could be put forward in favour of the 
German view, but even those outlined 
above will, I think, show that the head- 
line of your article was hardly justified, 
—yYours faithfully, PETER R. Easton 

London, E.C.4_ Press Officer, Lufthansa 


Restrictions on Trial 


Sm—Your very interesting article of 
July 2nd upon a report of the Mono- 
polies Commission does not take notice 
of the use of advertisement to influence 
choice, the problem discussed in Mr 
Graham Wallas’s “Human Nature in 
Politics” and destined perhaps to be- 
come still more important from tele- 
vision. The greater the success of such 
efforts to create demand for an article 
sold under some particular name, the 
stronger the motive of competitive dis- 
tributors for cutting the price of that 
article. So long as the distributor trades 
in nothing else, his price-cutting cannot 
go below a level of profit that will con- 
tent him and may desirably lower the 
cost of living. But how do you propose 
to deal with the distributor who, to 
attract customers for other things, sells 
the advertised article at an uneconomic 
price and so discourages other distribu- 
tors from pushing its sale ? 

Will not governments say that price- 
restriction is to be permitted so long as 
the profit to the distributor and the 
apparent profit to his supplier is con- 
sidered reasonable? If they do and 
there is no restriction of expenditure 
upon advertising, will not supply be con- 
fined more and more to suppliers able 
and willing to spend very largely upon 
such sales-promotion ? Would not the 
suppliers become fewer and fewer and 
the possibility of virtual combination 
between them greater and greater, with 
a corresponding weakening of the com- 
petition that you and, if I may say so, 
I also judge to be vitally important to 
the good of the general community ?— 
Yours faithfully, J. SPEDAN LEwIs 
fohn Lewis Partnership Ltd., W.1 


A Capital Gains Tax 


Sir—You are, of course, right in your 
article of June 25th to criticise Mr 
Kaldor and his colleagues in their de- 
mand for a tax on capital gains. Mr 
Kaldor forgets that since July, 1914, 
there has been a succession of capital 
losses rather than gains. Early in 
August, 1914, I bought three flannel 
shirts (made to order) for 22s. 6d., i-c., 
with the net yield from £50 of 2} per 
cent Consols. To buy three similar 
shists today (ready-made, too), would 
require the net yield from £500 of Con- 
sols. In fact we have had a capital 
levy on all fixed-interest securities. 
Meanwhile, anything from a quarter to 
three-quarters of the property which 
debenture holders and preference share- 
holders thought they owned has been 
transferred to the ordinary: shareholder. 
Hence the increase in ordinary dividends, 
even though there has been no real in- 
crease in profits —Yours faithfully, 

Cambridge J. E. ALLEN 
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Books & Publications 





Jungle at the Back Door 


GOVERNMENT BY COMMITTEE, 
By K. C. Wheare. 
Oxford University Press. 264 pages, 25s. 


N view of the large part that com- 

mittees play in contemporary life, 
their general structure and functions 
have been very little studied. Professor 
Wheare’s excellent book breaks new 
ground, and one is amazed that it should 
be new. He describes his subject as a 
jungle, but it is one that stretches right 
up to the back door. His attack on it 
is limited, and as systematic as he can 
make it. He defines a committee as a 
body of no fewer than three persons to 
which a task has been conferred by 
some other person or body, and which 
is responsible for its actions to another 
body: “it lacks original jurisdiction.” 
He discusses directly, without historical 
or comparative treatment, six different 
types of committee, all in the context 
of central or local government in this 
country. In each type he considers the 
role of seven characters: the chairman, 
the secretary, the official, the expert, the 
party man and the interested party. 

Mr Wheare deals in the round with 
committees to advise, to inquire and to 
negotiate. He examines few in detail, 
but collects them in large quantities, 
sticks them on their pins and places 
them in their proper order. The main 
result is to convince the reader of their 
infinite variety and to blur most dis- 
tinctions. As examples of committees 
to legislate and to control he takes the 
relevant committees of the House of 
Commons: the standing committee for 
the former and the financial committees 
and the statutory instruments committee 
for the latter. Here he goes into more 
detail about fewer bodies and writes as 
the well-informed student of parlia- 
mentary methods. When he comes to 
committees to administer, he speaks 
from the heart; he takes as his sole 
example committees of local authorities, 
and his analysis of the splendours and 
miseries of a councillor’s life is fasci- 
nating, because drawn from experience. 
No one who had not served on council 
committees could speak about local 
government officials with the same mix- 
ture of passion and disillusion, affection 
and mistrust. 

Mr Wheare has put into his book the 
qualities that are needed to make it a 
Success: clarity, shrewdness, experience 


and a penchant, or at least a tolerance, : 


for the status quo. Yet his book does 
not quite conform to his own specifica- 
tion. He says in his foreword that he 





had the choice of clearing a small por- 
tion of the jungle on foot, without seeing 
the whole, or of making a reconnaissance 
by air and bringing back a sketch-map, 
certainly inaccurate in parts, of the 
whole area. He claims to have chosen 
the latter, but in fact he has done 
neither. He has advanced in a straight 
line, matchet in hand, and has hewn 
out several very accurate traverses, 
which will form an excellent base for 
future triangulation but, by keeping to 
these paths, he has missed some of the 
territory. 

He uses his seven committeemen 
brilliantly, and without a trace of artifice, 
to illuminate the subject. His definition 
and classification of committees are a 
little less natural, and less satisfactory 
if one is entitled to look to them for 
some light on the main question: why 
the system works. His insistence on 
responsibility to another body narrows 
the field in a consistent but not wholly 
natural way: it excludes committees to 
adjudicate, from the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council to the General 
Commissioners of Income Tax, who (in 
fact if not always in form) are respon- 
sible, under the law, only to the commu- 
nity. If one includes them, a fresh light 
shines: one sees in the background the 
tribal elders, the panchayat, the feudal 
curia, the collective guardians of that 
immutable law which binds even the 
king, as contrasted with more sophisti- 
cated unitary concepts, thrown up by 
intellectual or political revolutions which 
have never quite conquered this coun- 
try, such as the prince, the city manager, 
the podesta and the maire. 


Professor Wheare’s classification by 
function is useful, but not precise and 
complete only on the basis of his rather 
restrictive definition. It leads him to 
lay less stress than he might on one 
important division: between round- 
table and long-table committees, com- 
mittees to agree and committees to dis- 
agree. The latter are designed to be 
parliaments in little and to reflect party 
differences on contentious matters. The 
former try to form a single view, and 
the real oddity of the subject is how 
often they succeed. It seems to be a 
natural tendency of the human mind to 
agree when two or three are gathered 
together, perhaps a gentler manifestation 
of mob emotion. How it happens, no 
one describes better than Mr Wheare 3 
why it happens is work for a psycho- 
logical pioneer, hacking fresh traverses 
through the same jungle. 
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Economics and the Good 
Society 


ECONOMIC CONTROL, 
By Michael P. Fogarty. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 334 pages. 21s. 


HIS book has a wider scope, and 

a more ambitious theme, than its 
title suggests. The “control” in ques- 
tion is the whole body of sanctions deter- 
mining economic behaviour: the auto- 
matic sanction of market competition ; 
the legal sanction of authoritative public 
direction; and, supplementing them, 
the increasingly important device of con- 
sultation. Professor Fogarty’s aim is to 
lay down, in broad terms, the conditions 
in which each is most appropriate as a 
dominant means of guidance ; first, as a 
means of attaining agreed ends within 
a given social framework, then, as a 
means of altering the social framework 
itself and with it the ends to be pur- 
sued. To the achievement of such an 
aim there must go, evidently, more than 
an economist’s expertise in analysis and 
the handling of evidence ; its writer also 
needs an historian’s perspective, an 
experienced administrator’s sense of the 
practical, a realistic knowledge of “ cities 
and men,” and a coherent moral philo- 
sophy. 

He who possessed all these to the 
ideally requisite degree would be a 
superman indeed. Mr Fogarty would 
not claim to qualify as a superman ; but 
his wide reading, practical experience 
(especially in town planning, the meet- 
ing place par excellence of the social 


sciences), knowledge of human nature, - 


and above all, perhaps, a knack of con- 
fronting facts and ideas generally left in 
comparatively sterile isolation, have 
combined to produce a remarkable book. 
Among the topics treated, related to one 
another, and given perspective by the 
use of statistical material, are industrial 
concentration, income distribution, con- 
sumption habits, class structure, popu- 
lation movements and family patterns, 
and the layout of “ investment,” in the 
widest sense, in production, research, 
education and health. A “further read- 
ing” list ranges from the works of Mr 
Lewis Mumford, through a formidable 
programme of white papers, blue books, 
economic and social studies, and learned 
society monographs to Mr d’Entraves’s 
“Natural Law.” Yet “Economic Con- 
trol” is a shapely, eminently readable, 
and not over-long book. 

It is also, unfortunately, an exceed- 
ingly uneven book; not by reason of 
unevenness in its author’s qualifications 
for the handling of evidence, and the 
manipulation of ideas, drawn from 
different parts of the social-science field, 
but because of his extraordinary philo- 
sophical naiveté. When, in attempting to 
outline a “public philosophy” (to use 
Mr Lippmann’s phrase), Mr Fogarty 
first lays down as universally accepted 
standards of policy a list of desiderata 
that are neither universally accepted nor 
internally coherent, and later polishes off 
in a few pat-ball paragraphs the whole 
distinction between facts and value 
judgments, the reader painfully experi- 
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ences the sensation of treading on a step 
that is not there. It is a thousand pities 
that Mr Fogarty did not choose to expand 
to book length his most admirable first 
section and leave to a companion 
volume—to be written after mature 
reflection on the quality of mind of those 
whom, for several thousand years, first 
and last things have baffled—the state- 
ment and justification of his personal 
creed. 


Indefatigable Writers 


LAURELS AND ROSEMARY. 
By Amice Lee. 
Oxford University Press. 362 pages. 30s. 


ILLIAM HOWITT and Mary 
Botham, both of Quaker stock, 
were married in 1821. William died in 
1879 at the age of eighty-six, and Mary 
in 1888 at the age.of eighty-eight. As 
young people they had been drawn 
together by literary ambition; and in- 
dustry and long life enabled them to 
write more than two hundred books. 
But they were very poor at the end of 
it all, and their work had little of the 
inherent distinction that might have 
compensated them for lack of worldly 
success. They were in fact hacks, turn- 
ing out novels, translations, travel- 
sketches and works of popular education 
or edification indifferently, without 
admitting as a serious interruption even 
the arrival of a dozen children—of 
whom one-third survived to maturity. 
It might seem possible that theirs 
could be a heroic story, but scarcely an 
invigorating or even interesting one. 
But this proves a false conjecture, partly 
because of the astonishing vigour of 
the Victorian world to which they 
belong and which they express ; partly 
because their great-niece, Mrs Lee, has 
brought them and their whole ambience 
alive with notable devotion and skill. 
The resulting book, while holding great 
charm for the casual reader, will be of 
solid utility to students of the period. 
It deserves perhaps to become just such 
a minor classic as Mrs Sandford’s 
“Thomas Poole and His Friends.” 
There, the highlight is Coleridge ; here, 
it is Wordsworth, Tennyson, Dickens, 
and the “discovery ” of Mrs Gaskell. 
Not that the Howitts seem ever to 
have had the complete freedom of the 
lions ; part of the charm of their story 
lies in the fact that a lion was an event. 
Mary is having a bright idea—a 
“History of Deathbeds,” good and bad, 
would surely be instructive and sell 
well ?—when Mr Wordsworth arrives, 
banging at the door. It is an emergency 
that has brought him; while passing 
through Nottingham Mrs Wordsworth 
has been taken ill ; can Mrs Howitt help? 
She does—and is rewarded by the 
observation that the great poet seems 
pleased with her husband’s conversa- 
tion, discussing “ the future prospects of 
society and all subjects connected with 
poetry and the interests of man.” It is 
true that at their next meeting, years 
later, the Laureate is not quite so 
cordial. But this is understandable, as 
her husband is now stalking him with a 


notebook in the interest of their forth- 
coming “ Homes and Haunts of the 
British Poets.” Nevertheless the two 
Englishmen make common cause against 
another visitor to Rydal, an American 
general from the Southern States who is 
an advocate of slavery. “ Mr Howitt and 
I gave it to him pretty well,” Words- 
worth says with satisfaction. The 
Howitts had at least their moments of 
glory ; and Mrs Lee discerns and con- 
veys them excellently. 


Heir to Chaos 


A KING’S HERITAGE: The Memoirs of 
King Peter II of Fugoslavia. 
Cassell. 214 pages. 25s. 


 decsirsmpgs who expect new revela- 
tions or interesting new material 
from the memoirs of ex-King Peter of 
Jugoslavia will be disappointed. This 
book adds little to what is already known 
about the political scene in Jugoslavia 
during the Second World War and the 
years that immediately preceded it. 
Ex-King Peter finished his autobio- 
graphy on his thirtieth birthday, and it 
deals with a selection of his experiences 
up to the age of 25 as they appear to 
him now in his years of exile. It can- 
not be said of him, as of another more 
famous royal exile, that he has learnt 
nothing and forgotten nothing: at least 
not in the same sense, for it is clear 
from this account that his education and 
experiences prior to his exile did little 
to give him a realistic view of kingship 
in the modern world. He has, however, 
forgotten nothing of the prerogatives 
and social privileges of royalty and the 
whole narrative has something of the 
flavour of patronising but gracious un- 
bending of a royal personage. But 
behind all this is the rather pathetic 
picture of an ordinary, lively, but ill- 
educated little boy, pushed to the fore 
and often manceuvred as a pawn in 
political events of a magnitude that far 
exceeded his control or understanding. 

It was also King Peter’s tragedy— 
illustrated by his own account—that 
during the momentous events of the 
Second World War his advisers were at 
loggerheads among themselves, and 
more concerned with their own 
factional interests than with the future 
oftheir country or the problems of thé 
allies who were involved in a global war. 
Had King Peter had more gifted, more 
truly patriotic and far-seeing advisers, 
he might have avoided some of the mis- 
takes, and the misunderstandings with 
allied leaders, which his narrative 
describes. 

It is a pity that he has not felt able 
to reveal the inside story of the intrigues 
and political manceuvrings of his 
governments in London and Cairo. The 
history of this period has not yet been 
written and there is much that he could 
no doubt have revealed to add to 
material for future historians. Who 
were the people who formed King 
Peter’s opinions for him? Or, if his 
decisions were his own, who selected 
and censored the information on which 
he made judgments that have hardened 
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into prejudice ? How was it that he 
showed no realisation.of the importance 
and validity of Croat aspirations and of 
the vital necessity of the solution of 
Croat-Serb differences ? The names of 
some of the prime movers in these 
events are hardly mentioned. 

The whole of this story of ex-King 
Peter’s experiences from the death of his 
father to the end of the war illustrates 
the difficulties inherent in hereditary 
monarchy in a small backward country 
that has not yet developed the checks 
and balances of a stable democratic 
system, and in which power, whether 
wielded by royalty or political faction. 
gravitates naturally through autocracy to 
dictatorship. The general impression 
that remains is that fate dealt unkindly 
with Peter Karageorgevic in making 
him heir to a turbulent Balkan kingdom 
at one of the most momentous periods 
of the world’s history. Had he been 
cast for the role of fighter pilot or 
mechanical engineer he might have had 
more success and more real happiness. 


Apology for Economics 


ECONOMICS AND PUBLIC POLICY: 
Brookings Lectures, 1954. 

The Brookings Institution (London: 
Faber). 164 pages. 14s. 6d. 


UST as, in the field of the physical 
sciences, a growing and necessary 
attention is being paid today to the inter- 
mediate or technological links between 
pure research and day-to-day produc- 
tion, so in the social sciences one may 
note a growing and necessary emphasis 
on the links between pure theory and 
active policy. One of these links, un- 
important in technology, all-important 
in the social sciences, is the formation 
of an educated public opinion ; which 
includes the self-education, or at least 
the self-examination, of economists in 
the matter of political values and ad- 
ministrative possibilities. In these 
lectures six liberal economists—Pro- 
fessors Arthur Smithies, of Harvard, 
Joseph J. Spengler, of Duke University. 
Frank Knight, of the University of 
Chicago, John Jewkes, of Oxford, Jacob 
Viner, of Princeton, and Lionel Robbins, 
of the London School of Economics— 
discuss, with one exception, the general 
objectives of policy: economic welfare, 
that slippery concept; internal con- 
gruity and the role of theory in bringing 
it about ; the relation between order and 
freedom ; the practical limitations, and 
practical opportunities, of economists as 
contributors to the formation of policy. 
The exception is Professor Viner’s paper 
on international trade theory, which at 
first sight looks out of place, but which 
falls into position as a specimen of that 
practical guidance which his fellows 
desiderate. 

It is a far cry from the certainties of 
the nineteenth-century classics, or for 
that matter from the cocksureness of the 
less cautious Keynesians, to the tentative 
assessments and questionings of these 
heirs of the liberal tradition. No one, 
however, can accuse them of abdicating. 
If they delimit the theorist’s sphere, dis- 
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At the coal face — 
a coal cutter, powered by 
a Metropolitan-Vickers 
jfiameproof motar. 








The new hydro-electric 
power station at 
Los Peares, N.W. Spain. 
Electrical equipment 

by The Britis 
Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 
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Up in the hills of Los Peares is the 
biggest and most important of the 
power stations of Spain. Its electrical 
equipment was supplied by The British 
Thomson-Houston Company, one of 
the great partnership of British Com- 
panies which is Associated Electrical 
Industries Ltd. 


Down in the mines of the world, electri- 
cal equipment made by another famous 
partner—Metropolitan-Vickers Electri- 
cal Company — is helping the miner’s 
output. There are twelve famous Com- 
panies of A.E.I. Together, they make 
electrical equipment for the world. 


_ An investment in : 
Associated Electrical Industries is an 
investment in all these companies : 


The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd. 
Birlec Ltd. 

The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd. 

Ferguson Pailin Ltd. : 
The Hotpoint Electra: Appliance Co. Ltd. 
Coldrator Ltd. 

Premier Blectsic Heaters Ltd. 
Siemens Seathais & Co. Ltd. 
Sunvic Controls Ltd. 

Newton Victor Ltd, 

Australian General Electric Pty. Ltd. 
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claim certain competences, give warning 
against self-sufficiency (ene thinks of 
Professor Jewkes’s admirable plea for the 
historical sense) they are none the less 
certain of the value of that contribution 
which it is genuinely in their power to 
make to the framing of rational policy. 
It is a pity that this slight though pithy 
book should be so expensive, for it is 
hard to imagine a more valuable vade- 
mecum for young men and women con- 
fronting, with an economics degree in 
their pocket, a world that both needs 
their expertise and mistrusts their pre- 
tensions. 


Royal Duchy 


MEDIEVAL CORNWALL, 
By L. E. Elliott-Binns. 
Methuen. 462 pages. 35s. 


R ELLIOTT-BINNS is an ecclesi- 

astical historian; here he breaks 
new ground in his study of medieval 
Cornwall.. He is no Cornishman ; it was 
the late war that took him to Truro 
Cathedral, of which he became Canon 
and Treasurer. There, intrigued by the 
problems of Cornish history, and with 
to his hand the 16,000 original docu- 
ments, bequeathed by the late Charles 
Henderson to the Royal Institution of 
Cornwall in Truro, he embarked on this 
study. It is intended for the general 
reader as well as the scholar, and it will 
be read with interest by both. It is the 
precursor to Dr A. L. Rowse’s “ Tudor 
Cornwall,” on which it is modelled. 

Not being Cornish, Dr Elliott-Binns 

approaches his subject with objectivity. 
He has felt the charm of the varied and 
sometimes mysterious -Cornish land- 
scape and can convey it to the reader. 
The Cornish people, he admits, he found 
difficult to fathom. He appreciates their 
individuality, their passionate attach- 
ment to their land, its language and its 
history, and their tenacity, seen particu- 
larly in the Cornish miner, but he sees 
also their emotionalism, their instability, 
and their lack of an aesthetic sense, to 
which he attributes the “defiant ugli- 
ness” of their modern buildings. 
_ Dr Elliott-Binns arranges his material 
in subject chapters: the land, the people, 
the government, the Earls and Dukes of 
Cornwall, economic and social life, the 
Church and religion, art and architec- 
ture, language, literature and learning. 
It is a wide survey, for which he has 
utilised the work of such scholars as the 
late Henry Jenner, Canon Doble, Canon 
Taylor and Charles Henderson, as well 
as that of Dr Rowse. 

The Cornwall he depicts, remote and 
thinly peopled, was yet significant ; its 
tin industry, a royal monopoly, brought 
revenue to the Crown; from its many 
ports, men and ships could be drawn in 
war. Dr. Elliott-Binns thinks the duchy 
was more of a liability than an asset ; it 
drained revenue out of Cornwall. But 
its records show that it provided some 
stability and continuity in an unquiet 
land. There were no great nobles in 
Cornwall, but a numerous closely-knit 
gentry. On the trade of Cornwall, Dr 
Elliott-Binns” gives a general account 
only; there is room for a statistical 


inquiry into the subject apart from the 
tin trade, which has already been 
covered. The best chapters in the book 
are those dealing with the Church. Land 
of saints and pilgrimages, Cornwall, in 
its remoteness, presented an intractable 
problem to its bishops. Dr _ Elliott- 
Binns passes cursorily over the ancient 
Celtic bishops, on whom Canon Taylor 
threw much light, and concentrates on 
the Bishops of Exeter, to whom in 1050 
Edward the Confessor delivered the 
diocese of Cornwall. On the monasteries 
in Cornwall, the colleges of priests and 
the friaries (there were no nunneries), 
Dr Elliott-Binns writes with interest ; 
he also shows the contribution of 
Cornishmen to learning. 

This book has much to commend it, 
but it needed more careful revision. 
Anne of Brittany (page 95) should be 
Anne of Bohemia. Francis Rous, 
Speaker in 1653, did not die in 1622, as 
stated, but in 1659 ; it was his father who 
died in 1622. In 1346, Edward the 
Black Prince was already Duke of Corn- 
wall, and had been created so in 1337, 
when the duchy was erected. In the 
useful chapter on sources, the large 
collection of records in the Duchy Office 
in London is omitted. Reference should 
also be made to the County Record 
Office in Truro, in which the Vyvyan 
Manuscripts from Trelowarren have 
been deposited. 


Shorter Notices 


A HISTORY OF INDIA. 
By J. C. Powell-Price. 
Nelson. 694 pages. 42s. 


Indian history, stretching from a 
present full of exciting possibilities back 
to pre-Aryan mists through which “a 
fully developed civilisation can hardly be 
discerned, offers variously a panorama of 
courage, doom and grandeur to the pen 
of a Winston Churchill, Anglo-Indian 
social comedy to a Jape Austen, chivalry 
and romance to a Dumas, or an inex- 
haustible quarry of apophthegms, political 
to a Voltaire, economic to a Keynes. To 
Mr Powell-Price it offers the chance of 
being dull on a scale in keeping with his 
vast subject. He has compiled nearly 700 
pages in officialese (“The result was 
exemplified”), salted with colloquialisms 
(“Lucknow, which now comes into the 
picture ”), tautologies (“It was at this time 
that the long wars with the Chalukyas 
began which lasted for such a long time”), 
and other forms of -pedestrian English. 

A new history is justified if it reveals 
hitherto unknown facts or throws fresh 
light on old-established ones. Apart from 
passages here and there, Mr Powell-Price 
repaints the picture presented by the 
authorities who were writing in the 1920s. 
Since, however, historical studies do not 
stand still, one assumes that Mr Powell- 
Price thinks little of the challenges to what 
must now be regarded as the classical British 
interpretation that have appeared in increas- 
ing numbers, in this country as well as in 
India, from around 1935 onwards. Mr 
Powell-Price’s bibliography wears a some- 
what dated air and is arbitrary: for 
instance, it includes Mayhew’s “ Education 
in India” (1926) but not Nurrullah and 
Naik’s monumental work published in 
1951 ; Nehru’s “ Autobiography ” but none 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s writings. 
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The book is a lovely example of book- 
making, finely printed and bound, with 
twenty-five excellent maps and seventy-five 
beautifully reproduced plates ; but the text 
leaves the standard histories in undisturbed 
possession. 


* 


THE WORKS AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE OF DAVID RICARDO. Vol. X. 
Edited by Piero Sraffa. 
Cambridge University Press. 
24s. 


That monumental achievement the 
“Works and Correspondence of David 
Ricardo” could easily have been regarded 
as completed by the four volumes of 
“ Letters” which raised the total to nine. 
Now, however, comes a postscript or bonne 
bouche, a personal miscellany comprising 
family correspondence, notes on family 
matters and relationships, a paternal 
memoir, the diary of a continental tour. 
Apart from a couple of chapters on 
Ricardo’s activities ‘as a loan contractor and 
his management of the fortune which he 
so ably built up, and from certain appen- 
dices relating to the subjects of earlier 
volumes, there is virtually nothing here of 
the public figure and classical economist. 
The Ricardo of Volume X is the family 
man, third of the seventeen (or possibly 
twenty-three !) children of Abraham 
Ricardo, “a native of Holland and of very 
respectable connections ” ; married, to his 
orthodox parents’ disgust, to a Quaker wife 
and later an adherent of Unitarianism ; an 
admirably generous brother and cousin, 
loving parent, agreeable friend, and appre- 
ciative though slightly John-Bullish 
traveller. The portrait is a likeable one. 
Ricardo as a young man confronts that 
formidable old proto-Pontifex his father-in- 
law with courage and dignity ; he has just 
the right touch for a nearly hysterical 
younger brother fretting under financial 
obligation ; as paterfamilias he shows a 
pleasant blend of authority, warm- 
heartedness and humour. 

The same scrupulous and indefatigable 
scholarship as went to the editing of 
Volumes I-IX of the “ Works and Corre- 
spondence ” has placed and identified prac- 
tically every character and circumstance in 
this family miscellany, and made the reader 
free of what—it is entertaining to reflect— 
is an authentic tract of early-Thackerayan 
country. 


434 pages. 


Books Received 


Tue BriITISH APPROACH TO Po.itics. Third 


edition. 
By Michael Stewart. 
313 pages. 16s. 


Tue RIGHTS OF WOMAN. 

By Mary Wollstonecraft. 

ON THE SUBJECTION OF WOMEN. 

By John Stuart Mill. Reprint. Everyman’s 
Library. Dent. 329 pages. 6s. 


STATISTICAL YEAR Book 1954. The Statis- 
tical Office of the United Nations. 
Distribution: Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office. 594 pages. Paperbound 40s. 
Clothbound 45s. 


WELTARE IN LONDON. 
London County Council. 80 pages. 2s. 6d. 


Tue QueEn’s WALES: North Wales. 
By H. L. V. Fletcher. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 238 pages. 15s. 


INDONESIAN SOCIOLOGICAL StuprEs: Part I. 
Selected writings of B. Schricke. The 
Hague: Van Hoeve. 320 pages. Hfl. 9.50. 


Allen and Unwin. 
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American Survey 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 





Federalism Revisited 


Washington, D.C. 

HE first official reassessment of the American federal 

system since its foundation in 1787 was presented to 
President Eisenhower last week. It was the work of the 
twenty-five members of the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, one of the many such commissions set 
up in 1953 by the Republicans to find out what had been 
happening during their twenty years’ exile from power. 
Even though there were Democrats on the commission, the 
general complexion of its membership was distinctly con- 
servative. Its report, 
supported by sixteen 
volumes of illuminating 
staff studies, was in a 
sense a critical survey 
by right-wing Ameri- 
can opinion of its own 
propaganda on such 
controversies as the in- 
creasing centralisation 
of government in 
Washington and the 
undermining of states’ 
rights by the federal 
bureaucracy. It was 
significant that the 
first chairman, Mr 
Clarence Manion, was 
dropped overboard on 
the way, because his re- 
actionary _— prejudices 
were found to be in- 
curable ; his successor, 
Mr Meyer Kestnbaum, 
is a liberal Republican 
businessman. 

The first general 
conclusion 10 emerge 
from this study is that the character of American federalism 
has indeed changed in recent years. As a result of the 
Supreme Court’s abandonment of its old restrictive attitude 
towards economic regulation, the boundary between federal 
and state controls in this sphere is determined nowadays 
more by the forbearance of Congress in framing laws, and 
by that of regulating agencies in using them, than by judicial 
definition. The National Labour Relations Board, for 
instance, has its own arbitrary standards of what businesses 
operate for its purposes in interstate commerce and are 
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therefore subject to its particular group of federal reguia- 
tions ; these standards can be and have been alteréd without 
reference to the courts or even Congress. Furthermore, 
by the offer of grants-in-aid, the federal government has 
been providing incentives for the states to take on new 
functions, mainly in the field of social welfare. To get 
federal money the states must raise “ matching funds ” and 
comply with standards set by Washington. 
The second conclusion is that there is complete contra- 
diction between words and deeds in the attitude towards 
this change which pre- 
vails in many states. 
Even in the South and 
other places where the 
defendants of states’ 
rights are most 
vehement in __ their 
opinions, there is little 
inclination: to refuse 
. federal funds or hesita- 
tion in qualifying for 
them. There is general 
popular support for 
most of the pro 
grammes these funds 
make possible; the 
FEDERAL GRANTS state government is 


RELATED TO STATE AND ; 
LOCAL EXPENDITURES often strengthened in 
i public esteem because 


of them (since, as the 

year | grants, state & local part played by federal 

| $ million | expenditures money is seldom 

1929 Paige stressed, the _ state 
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1953 | 2781 there is no politica 

future at all in propos- 

ing that specific granis 

be spurned. Indeed, some of the poorest states, Arkanss 

and Mississippi, for example, are kept in business as separai¢ 

political entities by federal grants. They would be totally 

unable to provide the services that a modern population 
requires without them. 

During the last ten years grants have tended to be used 
to equalise conditions between poor and rich states. The 
commission felt that this tendency should be encouraged, 
but it did not recommend that the federal government 
should refrain from “ stimulating ” wealthier states. 
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There has been an idea that a neat division can be made 
between functions and sources of revenue, some to be 
returned to the states, others to be left under federal direc- 
tion, with a bit of extra help for the poorest relations. But 
the commission found this almost wholly impractical ; 
however, it did make a few relatively minor, though .ot 
for that reason uncontroversial, suggestions for tidying up 
loose ends. Its majority, nevertheless, parted with some of 
the ex-Governors among its members in refusing to en- 
dorse the notion that the petrol tax, and with it control 
over highways, should be entirely returned to the states, a 
proposal that is peddled: with all the more enthusiasm in 
that it is the only specific one of its kind on which any 
number of practical administrators can agree. 

Part of the reason for the hollowness of the states’ rights 
issue, even where it has the greatest sentimental appeal, is 
repeatedly made clear in the large mass of staff reports. 
Federal officials have learned to be extremely tactful in 
their enforcement of national standards and very sensitive 
to local differences. In those state departments which 
have daily dealings with Washington there seem to be 
practically no complaints of “ federal dictation.” The states 
retain most of their traditional functions, making laws that 
govern crimes, property, contracts, domestic relations, 
schools, and the structure of local government. Further- 
more, by their control over the machinery of elections, they 
have kept the American party system substantially in local 
hands. So far from withering away the states have assumed 
new functions, partly by taking over some from local units 
no longer able to bear them, partly by entering into partner- 
ship with Washington. 

So far, so good, but if this process were extended 
indefinitely the danger that state departments might 
gradually be assimilated as branch offices of the federal 
government is clearly more than a rhetorical flourish. The 
Kestnbaum Commission broadly endorses, and supplies a 
factual basis for, Mr Eisenhower’s instinotive position: 
that, after a little tidying up, intergovernmental relations 
should be left roughly as they are now (with perhaps a new 
doctrine called “co-operative federalism” to make it ail 
sound more proper) and that, for the sake of local vitality, 
the onus of proof should be heavily upon those who want 
federal regulation or grants-in-aid for new purposes. 


* 


But the great merit of the report is that it makes 
abundantly clear that the absolute condition for the lasting 
success of Eisenhower Republicanism at the centre is a 
stiff dose of Benthamite radicalism on the periphery. The 
main reason why the federal government has been forced 
to extend its scope, the commission makes clear, is 
because the states have failed to provide a modern type of 
government on their own initiative. In far too many in- 
stances the Governor is “ chief executive” in name only ; 
his main departments are headed by elected officials, often 
from the opposite party and much of the authority of the 
state is dispersed among many-headed comimissions, whose 
members have longer terms of office than the Governor. 
The State Legislature, meeting perhaps for sixty days once 
every second year, is often almost strangled by the involved 
restrictions which the state constitution puts on its powers, 
particularly in financial matters. Many Legislatures con- 
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trol only a small percentage of the state budget, since most 
of the revenue is earmarked for particular functions by the 
constitution ; state and local governments are hamstrung 
by unrealistic limitations on their sources of tax revenue and 
their capacity to incur debts, In many of them rural areas 
are heavily over-represented by comparison with the towns 
and most state legislatures have failed dismally to tackle 
the problems created by the cities that are everywhere 
bursting out into “ metropolitan areas.” The Kestnbaum 
Commission points these things out mercilessly and clearly 
marks the route for the Eisenhower Republicans. If they 
want, as they do, to avert irresistible demands in the future 
for a further assumption of federal responsibility, they must 
begin at once to crusade for radical governmental reform 
in all except a very few of the forty-eight states. 


The President and Mr Johnson 


NLY a few days before being stricken by a severe 

heart-attack, Senator Lyndon Johnson of Texas, the 
leader of the Democrats in the upper chamber, had stated 
with justifiable pride that the Democrats had proved, by 
their support for the President’s legislative programme, that 
Mr Eisenhower’s prediction of a “ cold war ” in the event of 
a Democratically-controlled Congress had been utterly 
wrong. When queried on this point at his weekly press 
conference, the President grinned and whipped out a list 
of legislation “which I think the American people would 
be interested in because I can conceive of nothing that is 
more important to them.” This list included various 
measures asked for by the President but not yet acted upon 
by Congress. Among them were the military reserve 
programme and the appropriation of some $35 million for 
an atom-powered “peace ship” to tour the world. This 
idea, proudly conceived by Mr Eisenhower, was rejected 
in the Senate by one vote amid ungracious Democratic 
comments on “ smokestackless wonders.” No doubt the 
President was trying to get back for himself some of the 
credit for the good deeds done by Congress, to spur it on 
to further works and to nettle the parsimonious torpedoers 
of his argosy. Senator Johnson promptly riposted that his 
party was “ not going to carry out instructions like a bunch 
of second lieutenants.” 

Such skirmishes are a traditional accompaniment of the 
closing weeks of a session of Congress—especially when the 
President and the majority in the Capitol are of different 
parties. In fact, however, there can be no doubt that the 
President is sincerely sorry about Senator Johnson’s removal 
—for some time, at least—from the helm of the Senate. 
Mr Eisenhower knows that it has been to Mr Johnson’s 
unfailing tact and political skill that he owes the speedy 
support given to his foreign policy at the time of the 
Formosan crisis, the utter defeat of Senator McCarthy over 
the issue of the Big Four meeting, the passage of his foreign 
aid programme and many other vital Bills. No man since 
Senator Taft has so intelligently managed the Senate or 
sensed the instincts of its majority with as much certainty. 
In fact, some of Mr Johnson’s most virulent critics have not 
been in the White House or among Republicans but in the 
liberal wing of his own party. But the Democrats as a whole 
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can only hope that Mr Johnson will be restored to them as 
Congress enters the difficult eddies of a presidential election 
year. 


Steel Keeps Rolling 


EN dramatic hours after it began, the strike in the 
American steel industry ended. Some 600,000 workers 
left their jobs at midnight on June 30th. At that point, 
no agreement had been reached between their president, 
Mr David McDonald, and the negotiators for the big steel 
companies, particularly the United States Steel Corporation. 
But when it became clear that the United Steel Workers 
were not bluffing, the industry suddenly began to bargain 
in earnest, abandoned its rigid refusal to contemplate any 
increase beyond 10 cents an hour, and swiftly agreed to an 
unexpectedly large wage rise which averaged slightly more 
than 1§ cents an hour. Mr McDonald promptly called his 
men back to the mills. 

This is the eighth increase won by the USW since the 
war and in April average weekly earnings in the industry 
were already over $90 (£32). What counts most in Mr 
McDonald’s eyes, however, is the fact that such a straight 
increase in take-home-pay eclipses the less tangible benefits 
of the “ guaranteed annual wage” obtained for the auto- 
mobile workers by his great rival, Mr Walter Reuther. 
Next year the USW can, if it wishes, ask the steel com- 
panies for a “ guaranteed plan” of its own ; by that time 
it will have had an opportunity to see whether the advan- 
tages, particularly outside the automobile industry, are 
as worth while as Mr Reuther has claimed. 

The steel companies and the trade union both took advan- 
tage of the present boom in the demand for their product. 
The real losers from their agreement are the consumers, 
who will now have to pay $7.50, or 6 per cent, more than 
before for a ton of steel. The long-range effects of this 
settlement in an industry that sets the pattern for much 
of the national wage structure, and the costs for much of 
the country’s industry, could -be drastic. Similar increases 
will be demanded by union leaders across other negotiating 
tables and employers will grant them in the fear that they 
will lose business if their plants shut down and in 
the hope that a prosperous nation will go on buying 


even at higher prices. The inflationary nature of such a 
movement is obvious. 


Rescuing the Reserves 


T took strong words from the President to rescue his 
military reserve Bill from the limbo to which it was 
consigned after Representative Powell’s anti-segregation 
amendment made it unacceptable to Congressmen from the 
South. Segregation of Negroes has disappeared from the 
regular services, but it has persisted in the National Guard, 
the military formations resembling the British Territorial 
Army which are under state control. Mr Powell insisted that 
no reservist should be assigned to a National Guard unit 
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where racial segregation was practised ; this “ extraneous” 
rider, as Mr Eisenhower called it, was passed with the help 
of those to whom the proposals for compulsory service in 
the reserve forces smelt of the much-disliked universal 
military training. 

Now, after repeated urging by the President, the House 
of Representatives has circumvented Mr Powell by leaving 
the National Guard out of a modified version of the Bill, 
This has been approved and the Senate is expected to act 
on it before the end of the month. The measure is intended 
to build the trained reserve forces, ready for immediate duty, 
up to 2,900,000 men by 1960, four times the present 
strength. The chief innovation is that youths who have not 
yet been selected for two years of conscripted service will 
be able to volunteer for only six months of active duty 
followed by seven-and-a-half years in the reserve. 


* 


The other side of this scheme is a reduction in the num- 
ber of men serving in the regular Army ; this has now been 
accepted by both houses of Congress as part of the defence 
budget for the 1956 fiscal year which began last week. Con- 
gress has, however, given concrete expression to its doubts 
about this reduction by pressing an extra $46 million on 
the President so that the strength of the Marines neéd not 
be cut. The number of men in the Army will fall during 
the year from 1,114,000 to 1,027,000 and the Navy will 
drop 8,000 men from its present strength of 672,000. The 
Air Force, on the other hand, will add 5,000 men to its 
970,000 and will have $14.7 billion to spend, compared with 
$7.3 billion appropriated for the Army and $9.1 billion for 
the Navy ; the last figure includes funds for five atomic- 
powered submarines and another huge aircraft carrier. The 
total appropriation for defence comes to $31.8 billion, 
almost half of the government’s estimated expenditures for 
all purposes during the year. 

An extraneous amendment has also been added to this 
Bill, which is too important to be vetoed. The President 
cannot, therefore, get rid of the rider which forbids the use 
of silk yarn spun abroad in the manufacture of bags for gun- 
powder. The excuse for this blow at an important Italian 
export to the United States is that fibres from Communist 
China are allegedly used by the Italian spinners. But the 
real attack is obviously on the Administration’s policy of 
loosening restrictions on foreign trade. 
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Why do the most 
cost-conscious 
businessmen 
buy Britain’s 
highest-priced 


dictating machine? | 


Dictaphone Time-Master costs rather 
more than other dictating machines. 
Yet this is the machine that such cost- 
conscious companies as Stewarts and 
Lloyds Ltd., and Marks & Spencer Ltd. 
buy for their offices. 


Why? 


A dictating machine, like any machine, 
must pay for itself by use. And if a machine 
is too cumbrous, or too tricky to operate, 
it may not get used. 


The Time-Master gives you all the bene- 
fits of machine dictation. The time-saving. 
The routine-cutting. The extra efficiency. 


But it is small. Beautifully styled. Tech- 
nically ahead of its time. And above all, it 
is a machine for use. You will find it as 
simple to use as your telephone—if not simpler. 


Company after company reports that, in 
practice, the Time-Master proves the least 
expensive dictating machine. It brings such 
astonishing increases in executive accom- 
plishment that it quickly pays for itself 
—frequently within the first year. 





Test the new DictaphoneTime-Master ‘International’, 
the latest model with new exclusive fea- 
tures. Our representative will arrange a 
demonstration or trial, 





Plastic Dictabelt record is the Time- 
Master’s exclusive recording medium, 
Visible recording. Crystal-clear recording, 
Up to 15 letters go on to each belt. 


DICTAPHONE =... 


GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


Dictaphone Co. Ltd., 17-19 Stratford Place, London W.1 


Branch Offices: BELFAST BIRMINGHAM BRISTOL CORK DUBLIN 
EDINBURGH GLASGOW LEEDS LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER NEWCASTLE 
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Bank of America 
NATIONAL Tisiae ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated with Limited Liability under the National Bank Act of U.S.A. 


Condensed Statement of Condition 
June 30, 1955 


(Figures of Overseas Branches are as of June 24, 1955) 


Cash and Due from Banks . 


United States Government Securities and 
Securities Guaranteed by the Government 2,241,000,424.34 


$1,446,058,783.14 


Federal Agency Securities . 173,596, 191.18 
State, County and Municipal Securities . . 590, 106,961.58 
Other Securities. . . é ler’ 119,785,91301 


Loans Guaranteed or een ‘ dhe United 
States Government or its Agencies. 


Other Loans and Discounts . . . 


1,252,410,322.99 
3,049,681 ,759.30 


Bank Premises, Fixtures, etc. . 80,437,247.09 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit, etc. 231,605,567.34 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources . 55,404,801 .65 

TOTAL RESOURCES. .. . . $9,240,087,971.63 


LIABILITIES 


Capital . 2 © « . $150,000,000.00 
Surplus . . . « ~ ~ 200,000,000.00 


Undivided Profits and Re- 
serves . . . «  127,854,701.49 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS .. $477 854,701.49 


Reserve for Possible Loan Losses . 66,752,053.04 
Demand. . $4,160,622,659.36 

DEPOSITS {Svine and } 39059700472 
Time 4,229,974,345.42 

Liability for Letters of Credit, etc. . . 233,983,923.42 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . « « > 70,900,288.90 


TOTAL LIABILITIES. ... $9,240,087,971.63 


Main Offices in the two Reserve Cities of California 
SAN FRANCISCO—LOS ANGELES 
Branches throughout California 


Overseas branches: London, Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, 
Guam 





Bank of America 


(international) 


Home Office—New York, N.Y. 


A wholly-owned subsidiary 


Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1955 


RESOURCES | LIABILITIES 
ks $49,933,360. 20/C ital . $10,000,000.00 
Gaines eee Saearcenans eared e 4,000,000.00 
Obligations . . 23,490,150.62) Undivided 


.  8,729,182.00, Profits. 417,506.02 
i 641629, 678.74 —__— 
\TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS $14,417, 506. Oz 
47,985,603. peearee. vl Pessibte Loan 


Other writies . . 
Loans and Discounts . 
Customers’ Liability on 

Letters of Credit, etc. . 


Accrued Interest and : ee 295.83 
Other Resources : 912,375. 26|Deposics . . $31 Suan 
Liability for Letters of 
Credit, etc. - 48,071 ,649.52 
Reserve for interest, Taxes, 
etc. . ° 718,072.11 


TOTAL RESOURCES. $195,680,350.55, TOTAL LIABILITIES . $195,680.350.55 
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Here are some of the fifty 
subjects covered in the Review 
Atomic Energy 

New Methods in Old Industries 
The Next Twenty Years 
Adapting New Inventions to Use 


New Management Techniques 
Changing Pattern of Production 
The Electronic Factory 

: New Uses for Old Materials 


New Methods of Selling 


ON SALE NOW 


from all newsagents. 


ONE SHILLING 





——™ 


Not since the steam engine was first 
harnessed to the wheel has British In- 
dustry known such sweeping changes 
as those taking place today. Atomic 
Power, the fully automatic factory, the 
mechanised office, all these are just 
around the corner. 

New and exciting things are happening. 
New industries are arising. New ma- 
terials are being developed and tradi- 
tional ones put to new uses. New 
techniques and new methods of pro- 
duction, management, organisation and 
work study are being formulated. The 
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The New Industrial Revolution 


relationship between employer and 
employee is changing, 

Amid this fascinating revolution the 
business man needs a full understanding 
of the facts. In this year’s FINANCIAL 
TIMES ANNUAL REVIEW OF BRITISH INDUS- 
TRY, fifty expert contributors chart the 
course and analyse the many facets of 
the New Industrial Revolution. 

You as a business man will need a copy. 
The Annual Review will help you to 
plan and think ahead and assess future 
developments, 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 


Annual Review of BRITISH INDUSTRY 
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BURST PROTECTION 
PUNCTURE RESISTANCE 
LONGER, SAFER TYRE LIFE 














52-MILLION-MILE TEST PROVES 
GOODYEAR TUBELESS 5 TIMES MORE 
TROUBLE-FREE THAN ORDINARY TYRES 


“yO MU HGL,: 
YY WME 


q» They cost no more than an ordinary tyre end tube 
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In a 32-million-mile tyre test, the 
most rigorous ever made, Goodyear 
Tubeless proved themselves five times 
more reliable than ordinary tyres. 
Built with exclusive Grip-Seal Con- 
struction they provide greatest ever 
puncture .nd burst protection, longer 
safer mileage, fewer roadside delays 
and an all-1ound better ride. 

Get these advantages and enjoy this 
new standard of trouble-free motoring 
by fitting these great new Goodyear 
Tubeless NOW. Mount them singly, in 
pairs or full sets, on all wheels (except 
wire) of 16” diameter and under. 


















REPLACE YOUR OLD TYRES NOW 
WITH GOODYEAR TUBELESS! 





MMMM 


GOODFYEAR 


TUBELESS 
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Foreign Aid’s New Guise 


T midnight on June 30th the Foreign Operations 
Administration, headed by Mr Harold Stassen, ceased 
to exist. A few minutes later it was reborn as the Inter- 
national Co-operation Administration directed by Mr John 
Hollister. The FOA had itself sprung from the Mutual 
Security Agency which, in turn, had replaced the original 
Economic Co-operation Administration, known to the world 
as the Marshall Plan. This latest transformation in the 
agency responsible for foreign aid was, however, more than 
a change in name. The ICA will be a more permanent, but 
less powerful, organisation than its predecessor. It will not 
be a wholly independent body, but will operate under the 
control of the State Department and that part of the budget 
that deals with purely military aid will be the direct respon- 
sibility of the Defence Department. Mr Hollister, more- 
over, will not enjoy the cabinet rank held by Mr Stassen. 
He differs in more. important respects also ; he achieved 
prominence as a law partner of the late Senator Taft and 
is thought to have reservations about the more imaginative 
uses of foreign aid. 

Until Congress actually approves specific appropriations 
for various kinds of foreign aid, it is difficult to tell exactly 
how much the ICA will receive for the current 1956 fiscal 
year. But both the Senate and the House have passed Bills 
authorising very nearly the same amount of money as had 
been asked for by the President. Of the total of about 
$3.3 billion, only some $814 million will be, strictly speak- 
ing, direct economic assistance—most of it earmarked for 
Asia. The rest will be used for military and “ defence 
support ” purposes. 

Nevertheless, it took the combined generalship of Demo- 
cratic and Republican leaders in the House to pass the 
foreign aid Bill. Approval, by 273 votes to 128, came only 
after strong attempts to curtail help for India because of 
that country’s neutralism and for Jugoslavia because Marshal 
Tito seemed once more to be drawing close to the Soviet 
Union. By 18f votes to 51, moreover, the House retained 
the provision under which 50 per cent of all foreign aid 
deliveries must be’ carried on American ships. As passed 
by the House, the Bill authorises $139,200,000 less than 
as passed by the Senate. Representatives of both bodies will 
now confer and the measure, in final form, should soon be 
ready for the President’s signature. Funds will, however, 
still have to be appropriated. 


Housing Stalemate 


HE Senate’s attempt to give the President far more 

_ publicly financed housing than he wants seems likely 
to mean that he will get none at all. He has again asked 
for authority to build 35,000 units a year for two years, 
and for a relaxation of restrictions which tie public hous- 
ing to slum clearance schemes in such a way that even 
his very modest programme has been largely vitiated. The 
Bill quietly pushed through the Senate a month ago by the 
Democratic majority provided for the construction of up 
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to 135,000 units of public housing a year until the total 
of 810,000, authorised in 1949 at Mr Truman’s request, 
had been reached ; less than 230,000 units have been built 
so far under that Act. But when private builders and real 
estate interests grasped what the Senate was trying to do, 
they mobilised all their very effective lobbying strength in 
support of their argument that even for the lowest income 
groups houses should, and could, be provided by private 
enterprise. 

The House of Representatives is in any case never so 
enthusiastic as the Senate about allowing the government 
to subsidise housing. Nevertheless its Banking Committee 
was prepared to go as far as, or even slightly farther than, 
the President. However, the Bill which it reported out, 
embodying his programme, has been bottled up by the con- 
servative Rules Committee and may never reach the floor 
for debate. This would mean the end of the public housing 
programme, for the time being at least, in spite of the 
practical advantages of keeping it alive, even in its present 
debilitated condition, if it is ever to become an active pro- 
position again. Of more immediate importance, the Hous- 
ing Bill contains a number of other provisions, concerned 
mainly with mortgage insurance. In particular it provides 
for a needed increase of $4 billion in the Federal Housing 
Administration’s authority to insure mortgages. Without 
this increase that agency’s activities, from which springs 


much of the present building boom, would soon be 
hampered. 


Political Suburbs 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


T is now a demographic commonplace that in recent 

decades the most notable shift in the population of the 
United States has been the move to the suburbs. While 
the rural population continues to decline compared with 
the urban, and the big cities stand almost still, the 
dormitory towns that ring the cities grow by leaps and 
bounds. New York City’s population increased by 5.9 
per cent between 1940 and 1950, but outlying Nassau 
County gained 65.4 per cent in inhabitants ; Detroit grew 
by 13.9 per cent, but suburban Macomb County added 
71.8 per cent to its population ; and so it goes. 

What this shift will mean, in terms of social and political 
change, has concerned many recent writers, and not a few 
practical politicians. Even before the 1952 elections, Mr 
Samuel Lubell’s book, “ The Future of American Politics,” 
expounded the thesis of “ the new frontier ” in the suburbs. 
The author began by describing the relation between the 
Democratic supremacy under Roosevelt and the mass of 
voters, chiefly immigrants and immigrants’ children, concen- 
trated in the larger cities of the United States. Out of 
gratitude to the Democratic party, which had catered to 
them by nominating candidates of foreign extraction and 
by sponsoring social welfare measures that eased their 
adjustment to American life or kept them alive through the 
depression, these citizens had manned the political machines 
in the big cities and produced the repeated New Deal 

But, said Mr Lubell, these voters no longer live in the 
shadow of the depression ; many of them have now moved 
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out of the working class and into white collar jobs. Many 
are moving geographically as well, out of the city and into 
the suburbs. They are the new middle classes, with homes 
of their own, new automobiles, and firm intentions of 
sending their children to a university. They no longer 
need the Democratic party to protect them ; they may even 
be inclined-to resent the idea that they ever did need it. 
It is asserted that the new suburban voter tends to abandon 
the Democratic party officially, and to call himself a 
Republican, in the same way that he sometimes leaves the 
family church, whatever it may be, and joins that of his 
neighbours. The old political allegiance, like the old 
religion, is a link with the immigrant past ; to break it is 
to strengthen the feeling of heightened status that 
accompanies the move to the suburbs. Similarly, 
nineteenth-century British families often celebrated 
increased prestige and wealth by moving from chapel to 
Church of England. 

The election of Mr Eisenhower in 1952 seemed to 
support the Lubell thesis. Mr Louis Harris, in a book 
called “Is There a Republican Majority ?”, described how 
Stevenson victories within the city limits were smothered 
by bigger Eisenhower triumphs in the surrounding suburbs. 
Using data from the Roper polls, Mr Harris argued that, 
while the “white collar” vote had formerly broken about 
evenly between the two parties, it now favoured the 
Republican candidate by a margin of better than two to one. 
For this shift, Mr Harris was inclined to credit a variety 
of factors, among them the move to the suburbs. 


+ 


Studying such analyses, Democratic politicians are under- 
standably uncomfortable. Of course, the Democrats are 
accustomed to losing the fashionable suburbs ; but here- 
tofore it was thought that the Republicans made suburbs, 
not that suburbs made Republicans. There have been 
various efforts to meet the new threat but the best hope is 
probably that the supposed rise to dominance of the Repub- 
lican suburb may turn out to be a myth. Mr Lubell’s 
studies are buttressed by tireless investigation, of the house- 
to-house type, and a matchless familiarity with voting 
statistics at the local level. But making broad general- 
isations about, say, the Irish-American vote on the basis of 
gross returns from localities heavily populated with Irish- 
Americans is generally recognised, even when done by 
experts, as a risky business. Similarly, in so far as Mr 
Harris’s conclusions are based on surveys by a 
“ commercial ” organisation, they are suspect because such 
polling enterprises cannot use the very expensive, but 
undoubtedly more accurate, methods of the latest academic 
efforts in this field. “ 

The most careful and up-to-date studies of voting 
behaviour unfortunately do not treat the suburban vote as 
such. In “ The Voter Decides,” a study by the University 
of Michigan’s Survey Research Centre, the voting com- 
munity is broken down into rural, small town, and metro- 
politan areas, but the latter are not subdivided. Neverthe- 
less, the study raises doubts about several of Mr Harris’s 
conclusions. The much touted swing of the female vote 
to Mr Eisenhower in 1952, to which Mr Harris devotes 
a whole chapter, is belied by the University of Michigan’s 
study ; women, it seems; switched from Democratic to 
Republican allegiance, but in very much the same propor- 
tions as men. White collar voters, excluding professional 
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and managerial classes, swung to Mr Eisenhower, but not 
in quite such high proportions as did farm operators, or 
skilled and semi-skilled workers; the latter remained 
Democratic, but by sharply reduced margins. 

In classifications based on personal income, the big shift 
from support of Mr Truman in 1948 to voting for Mr 
Eisenhower in 1952 seems to have come in the lower 
brackets ; among persons earning under $2,000 a year, the 
swing amounted to a net 19 per cent; for those with 
incomes between $2,000 and $3,000, the figure was 26 per 
cent ; but for the $3,000 to $4,000 bracket, the shift was 
only 4 per cent, and in the next higher bracket there was 
actually a 3 per cent shift in favour of Mr Stevenson. Such 
figures, in combination with the survey’s report that the 
professional and managerial class was the one occupational 
group to show a net change in favour of the Democrats in 
1952, throw at least some doubt upon the view that 
suburban growth spells doom for the Democrats. 

For that matter, even the raw voting statistics indicate 
that it may not only be the ex-urban Democrats who are 
on the road to respectability; the practice of voting 
Democratic may itself be losing some of its connotations of 
ethnic and economic underprivilege. In several strong- 
holds of suburban Republicanism, recent elections have 
witnessed Democratic inroads. And urban Democratic 
majorities succumbed to suburban Republican ones in 1952 
largely because the former were smaller than usual, as Mr 
Harris himself admits. 

In short, although the move to the suburbs may well force 
the Democrats to make changes in the types of appeal and 
organisation they use, it seems hard to prove that 19§2 is 
to be explained as a suburban revolution. The University 
of Michigan’s survey demonstrated beyond question that the 
Eisenhower candidacy dominated the 1952 election. 
Republicanism was scarcely stronger than it had been for 
two decades, but Mr Eisenhower himself was simply 
unbeatable, in or out of suburbia. 


Vexatious Metal 


New York 
ITANIUM, “ that most vexatious metal,” is as discon- 
certing to the government as it-is to the metallurgist. 
Its properties—a unique combination of lightness and great 
strength, at temperatures up to 800° F., and exceptional 
resistance to corrosion—make it most desirable for use in 
military aircraft, which, at present, account for 90 per cent 
of all the titanium consumed. To ensure potential users 
an adequate supply, the government encouraged the expan- 
sion of capacity to produce titanium sponge, as the primary 
metal is called, and guaranteed a market for it. There are 
still only two producers of titanium sponge in America— 
du Pont and the Titanium Metals Corporation—but a third, 
Cramet, Incorporated, is due to begin producing this year, 
and the total output for 1955 has been estimated at 10,000 
tons. Additional capacity, for which the government has 
already contracted, will bring the total supply up to 22,500 
tons a year by 1957, but the goal of the Office of Defence 
Mobilisation is an annual output of 35,000 tons. 
But so far consumption has lagged far behind production 
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and no increase in demand, to correspond with the planned 
increase in capacity, is as yet in sight. There are three 
main reasons for the consumers’ lack of enthusiasm. The 
first is the very high price of titanium sponge. Although 
prices have been cut by over a dollar a pound during the 
last two years, at $3.95 a pound titanium is still prohibitively 
expensive for most purposes in comparison with steel, 
aluminium and other alloys. The second drawback is the 
metal’s lack of uniform quality, which persists in spite of a 
drastic tightening in specifications. The third and most 
important problem is the almost complete lack of industrial 
“ know-how ” in melting and fabricating the metal. Cost, 
quality and fabricating difficulties all stem from a group of 
peculiarly difficult metallurgical problems. One answer to 
these is thought to lie in the development of new production 
processes but other experts maintain that costs can be 
substantially reduced without any radically new process, 
once larger scale production is achieved and integrated 
plants permit the more efficient recovery of scrap and the 
recycling of by-products. 

Few fabricators, however, are familiar with the properties 
of the metal or have acquired the special techniques and 
equipment needed to handle it. A Senate sub-committee, 
noting a general lack of co-ordination between the various 
government agencies responsible for the titanium pro- 
gramme, has now recommended that the government should 
abandon, for the time being, its plans to expand output 
beyond the 22,500 tons already contracted for, and spend 
the money instead on promoting research and developing 
methods of using titanium. 


Tubeless Triumph 


New York 


HE recent arrival at La Guardia airport of the first 

commercial airliner with tubeless tyres on its landing 
wheels is a sign that yet another tyre market is falling to 
the tubeless invasion. Tubeless tyres have been sold in 
America, on a limited scale, since 1948. But the automobile 
industry did not finally take the plunge until all of the major 
tyre makers offered them at prices competitive with the con- 
ventional tyre-and-inner tube combination ; this year all of 
the new model cars carry tubeless tyres as original equip- 
ment. The tubeless share of the passenger car tyre market 
jumped overnight from under 2 per cent to over 50 per cent, 
and of the 80 million passenger car tyres the industry expects 
to produce this year, some 55 million will be tubeless. 
Although the B. F. Goodrich Company, which pioneered 
tubeless tyres, has brought patent infringement suits against 
two of its main competitors, all are concerned to win the 
production race now and are leaving worries about legal 
complexities until later. 

Tubeless penetration has been slower in the market for 
bus and lorry tyres. Small vans, which use passenger car 
tyres, present no problem, but heavy lorries and buses must 
first be converted to the airtight wheel rims needed for tube- 
less tyres. Farm tractors and construction equipment which, 
together with aircraft, provide most of the remainder of 
the market are also gradually being converted to use tube- 
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less tyres. The industry thinks that, within a few years, the 
inner tube will be “ as dead as a dodo.” 

Although they take longer to make, and require closer 
tolerances to guard against air leaks, the new tyres do not 
call for radical changes in production methods But on one 
part of the synthetic rubber industry, the butyl producers, 
tubeless tyres have had a drastic effect : 90 per cent of this 
synthetic, which has ten times the air-retaining quality of 
natural rubber, was formerly used to make inner tubes. But 
with the advent of the tubeless tyre, butyl is required only 
for an inner liner which is bonded directly to the casing, and 
consumption of butyl by the tyre industry has already nearly 
halved. Research into new uses for butyl had been inhibited 
by the shortage of the rubber after the inner tube demand 
had been satisfied, but a vigorous search for new outlets is 
now going on. One of these, for which the longevity and low 
cost of butyl make it particularly attractive—if certain tech- 
nical difficulties can be overcome—is its use in the manufac- 
ture of the actual tyre covers. 


SHORTER NOTES 


With two of the country’s three big copper mining com- 
panies strikebound, output of the metal has been cut by 
over half during the past week. Copper is already in short 
supply and the authorities are expected to ask the President 
for permission to release supplies to domestic industry from 
the strategic reserve, should the strike continue much 
longer. The union is demanding a wage increase of 20 cents 
an hour and other benefits ; so far all the companies’ offers 
have been refused. 


ie 


The new tolerance on security questions in Washington 
has benefited two more sufferers this week. The Secretary 
of Agriculture has decided that Mr Wolf Ladejinsky, earlier 
dismissed by the department and now working on the 
foreign aid programme in Vietnam, is not after all a 
security risk. And the courts have ordered that Mr J. S. 
Service’s record be cleared of the finding of “ reasonable 
doubt ” about his loyalty which caused his dismissal from 
the Foreign Service. The judge did not, however, order 
Mr Service to be reinstated, since there was authority for 
his dismissal under another law. 


Washington has been without public transport, whether 
by tram or bus, since midnight on July Ist as a result of 
union demands for wage and pension increases. The transit 
company maintains that its financial position is too unhealthy 
for it to be able to offer any rise at all until it is permitted 
to increase fares. To meet the resultant problem of traffic 
congestion private cars are being allowed to park on the 
disused tramlines. In Los Angeles, however, a similar strike 
has hardly incouvenienced people at all, for in that motorised 
city public transport has little importance, 


The growing proportion of old people in the population 
has encouraged a leading food processing company, which 
pioneered in the tinned baby food market, to produce a new 
line of “senior foods ” intended for the geriatric market. 
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The World Overseas 





Democracy on Trial in Pakistan 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HE inauguration of the new Constituent Assembly 

at Karachi this week, may or may not mean the begin- 
ning of a new era for Pakistan, but it is certainly a testing 
time for the politicians. They are now having their last 
chance to make a success of running the country on demo- 
cratic lines. 

The main task of the new Assembly is of course to do 
what its predecessor failed to accomplish in seven years— 
t© approve a new constitution which must be acceptable to 
both wings of the country. This has been made easier by 
the bold decision of the government to integrate the pro- 
vinces and States of West Pakistan into a single unit, thus 
creating a fair political balance between the Eastern and 
Western wings. The administrative machinery of the new 
unit is all ready to go into action as soon as the formal 
approval of the Constituent Assembly has been accorded. 
This will in fact be the first job to be done by the new 
body. It will then tackle the draft constitution, and will 
take time off to sit as a legislature only if there are im- 
portant measures that must be passed. 

If the atmosphere in which the Assembly is meeting 
could be regarded as reasonably harmonious no very 
serious snags would be expected. Unfortunately this is 


‘not the case. The elections have left their usual crop of 


rancours, and.the recent political manceuvrings of the Prime 
Minister, Mr Mohammed Ali, have created a somewhat 
explosive situation. When the Governor-General dismissed 
the old Assembly, Mr Mohammed Ali retained the prime 
ministership only at the cost of some loss of face ; he was 
not the most important member of the new Ministry and 
it was commonly believed that he would be pushed out 
as soon as it suited the more powerful elements. He him- 
self had different ideas: he seems to have decided that he 


would be master in his own house or, at worst, go out with 


a bang rather than a whimper. His opportunity came 
during the simultaneous absence abroad of the Governor 
General and Mr H. S. Suhrawardy, when he opened nego- 
tiations with Mr Fazlul Haq, the East Bengal leader, not 
only for the restoration of parliamentary government in 
that province but for the formation of a coalition between 
the Muslim League and the United Front at the Centre. 

For the full significance of this it is necessary to look 
briefly at the events of the past year in East Pakistan. The 
United Front party was formed to fight the hitherto all- 
powerful Muslim League in the East Pakistan general 
election and consisted mainly of Mr Suhrawardy’s party, 
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the Awami League, and Mr Fazlul Haq’s followers. After 
an astonishing victory at the polls, Mr Haq formed a 
government in East Pakistan while Mr Suhrawardy became 
Law Minister at the Centre. Mr Haq’s government proved 
a disastrous failure and was dismissed. He himself fell 
personally into disgrace by publicly affirming that the 
ultimate objective of his party was complete independence 
for East Bengal. The United Front rapidly disintegrated, 
but the one man who emerged with reputation unscathed 
and popularity undimmed was Mr Suhrawardy. 

In these circumstances, Mr Mohammed Ali’s action in 
making such an important deal with Mr Fazlul Hag witho it 
so much as consulting his Cabinet colleague, Mr Subra- 
wardy, was nothing short of a direct challenge. One of 
the two men, it seems, will have to go. Mr Suhrawardy, 
who has been touring in East Pakistan since his return, 
has said enough to show what his feelings are: he has 
challenged Mr Fazlul Haq’s claim to be leader of the 
United Front and has said that in any case that party has 
ceased to exist. He will probably resume his role of 
opposition leader, but it will be an awkward situation during 
the constitutional debates, since as Law Minister he has 
played so large a part in preparing the draft which the 
Assembly is to consider. A solution might perhaps be found 
by the formation of a tripartite coalition, but it is hard to 
believe that personal resentments will allow this. 

Mr Mohammed Ali has certainly strengthened his 
position by his recent move, even though it has involved 
alliance with a man whom he so recently denounced as a 
traitor. As leader of the Muslim League he commands a 
good deal of support in West Pakistan, and his new alliance 
brings him more from East Pakistan. Of the 80 seats in 
the new Assembly, 25 are filled by Muslim Leaguers, 16 
by Mr Haq’s United Front, and 12 by Mr Suhrawardy’s 
Awami League. The combination of the first two secures 
for the government party a bare working majority, but 
further support will no doubt be forthcoming from the eight 
nominated members who are to represent the States and 
tribal areas. There are however some ex-Muslim Leaguc 
independants who will not make the Prime Minister's 
position any easier ; prominent among these is Malik Feroze 
Khan Noon, influential in the Punjab, and Mr Fezlur 
Rahman, who was Commerce Minister in the dismissed 
Nazimuddin government and has already disclosed bitter 
hostility towards Mr Mohammed Ali. _ 

One thing seems fairly clear: if the personal strugg!< 
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for power between these political leaders leads to continued 
constitutional stalemate, or to a new regime of inefficiency, 
intrigue and corruption in the Central Government, it will 
not be long before the Civil Service and the Army assert 
themselves again ; and this time they are likely to make 
a complete job of it. Mr Ghulam Mohammed, the 
Governor-General, is himself an ex-civil servant, and for 
all his ill-health he reminds one of some Olympian brood- 
ing over the battlefield and preparing to launch another 
thunderbolt as soon as the situation requires it. He has two 
extremely efficient advisers, General Iskander Mirza and 
Chaudhri Mohammed Ali. They would be able to count 
on the support of the Army, led by General Ayub Khan. 
And, if the new administration fails to provide the good 
government for which the people crave, they would have 
the support of the public. 


German Army’s Slow March 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


NE point is now abundantly clear in the confusion 

surrounding Germany’s steps towards rearmament. It 
is that the twelve divisions are still a long way off. Herr 
Blank’s statements to the Bundestag and press last week 
show that, putting its best foot forward, the new army Will 
consist, in the training cadres and at headquarters, of only 
6,000 men by the end of March next year ; and no con- 
scripts will be called up before the autumn of 1957. The 
latter date is significant. The next federal elections are 
due at the same time, and Dr Adenauer will be 81 years of 
age. Any party manager worth his salt would be considering 
the advisability of holding the elections this year, and this 
is precisely what the rumours in Bonn suggest that the 
Chancellor will do. He could count on victory, with his 
prestige raised high again by his invitation to Moscow, 
and Socialist economics refuted by full employment. 

Before the six thousand can be legally set to work, Dr 
Adenauer’s famous emergency law must be passed. But it 
is still uncertain whether this can be achieved by the end 
of the session. Both houses of parliament insisted that the 
government should first make known its programme for 
combining the powers of the executive, the legislature and 
the army command and changes in the draft law are likely. 
It is evident that parliament will demand that the six 
thousand—who are key men—should be “ vetted” by the 
civil board which is to examine all officers from colonel 
upwards. The interim law will also be limited until the 
end of this year, by which time the complete and final 
Soldier’s Law may have been passed and any necessary con- 
stitutional changes made. The Defence Minister has now 
made his statement of government policy, and it has been 
debated on the familiar lines. No further move will be 
made from the government side. It is intended to let 
parliament produce its own proposals without feeling that 
it is being steam-rollered as it was over the interim 
Volunteers Bill. 

The number of vital decisions on which the Ministry’s 
proposals are opposed is considerable. The most important 
concern the question of who shall wield effective power over 
the army. The government—honestly trying to keep the 
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civilians’ power from being submerged—proposes that the 
command of the armed forces inside Germany and in tech- 
nical matters shall be given to the Minister of Defence, 
acting under the Chancellor. It is not intended to appoint 
a Chef der Heeresleitung who might play the role of a 
General von Seeckt and dominate the civil power. The 
individual commands of army, navy and air force would be 
held by departmental heads inside the Ministry of Defence. 
The Nato supreme commander in Europe will, of course, 
have the disposal of all the German forces. 

The good intention behind the government’s proposal is 
evident. But it is being attacked as inadequate by leading 
members of Dr Adenauer’s own party and its South German 
sister, the Christian-Social Union (standing for the federal 
powers of the. Lander) as well as by ex-General von 
Manteuffel, who acts as military spokesmen for the Free 
Democratic Party. The reasons are well-founded. The indi- 
viduals who hold the commands inside the Ministry of 
Defence may well be military men themselves. The Minis- 
try might become a department of the armed forces. 
General von Manteuffel and others want a National Security 
Council on the American model to balance the military and 
civil views, and many parliamentarians are demanding 
that the constitution shall be changed in order that the 
Minister of Defence (and commander-in-chief) can be forced 
to resign by a vote of no-confidence. At present, the 
government is practically irremovable. Neither the Chan- 
cellor nor any member of it can be forced out of office unless 
the whole cabinet goes and a replacement is simultaneously 
proposed by parliament. 


Who shall be C-in-C ? 


The same kind of struggle is proceeding over the question 
of the titular commander-in-chief. Is it to be the President, 
or the Chancellor, or both? As it now stands, a com- 
promise is likely. The President will have the formal 
authority, but the powers of granting commissions, declar- 
ing war or calling out troops in an internal emergency will 
be shared with the Chancellor, who will be over the Minister 
of Defence. As the hierarchy at present appears, therefore, 
the power of the Chancellor is intended to be very great 
indeed, but if he were a weaker man than Dr Adenauer, 
and a strong man sat in the Ministry of Defence, it might 
still be the army that predominated. 

Another decision has been taken which indicates how the 
spirit of a European Army is dead. As in former days, 
local Wehrkreise are to be formed, each with their own 
hierarchy, and the arms units are to be set up on a regional 
basis. Not only will Bavaria have its Bavarian forces, 
but the government is being pressed to agree to the 
demands of the refugee Landsmannschaften, for “ East 
Prussian ” and “ Silesian ” units to be set up. This would 
be a serious political mistake. It would rouse Russian 
suspicions, and it would not be justified by the sentiment 
among the younger generation. On the other hand, 
decentralisation of the army network is politically desirable, 
and it is a welcome sign that the leader of the 
Christian-Social Union, Herr Franz-Josef Strauss, is 
demanding that the Wehrkreise shall be contiguous with the 
Land frontiers, and their commanders appointed in con- 


junction with the Land governments. Failing a European ~ 


army, Bavaria’s federalism is one of the best defences 
against any centralist tendency on the part of the new 
military organisation. 
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A fault in a submarine cable has been located. 
Over the bow sheaves of the cable repair ship 
comes the faulty section and the technicians are 
on the job . . . quickly and efficiently restoring the 
interrupted flow of business messages and news. 
Cable & Wireless Limited owns a world-wide 
network of 150,000 miles of submarine cable and 
maintains it with a fleet of 8 cableships. Day 
and night, these ships, stationed at strategic 
points throughout the world, are ready to steam 
at full speed to the estimated position of any fault 
that may occur in the Commonwealth system. 

But this is only one aspect of the Company’s 
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work. It also owns and maintains wireless 
relay stations on the trunk routes, operates the 
overseas telegraph services of most of the 
colonial territories and cable services in various 
other countries throughout the world. 

This great organisation, although it does not 
operate the overseas telegraph communications 
in this country, is always at your service. The 
simple act of passing a cable form across a post 
office counter, or *phoning a message from your 
home or office to ‘ Overseas Telegrams’ sets it 
working for you. Cabling is very easy, very swift, 
very sure, and costs much less than you’d expect. 


CABLE ° WIRELESS LIMITED 


CES ELECTRA HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Colour Bar on the Copperbelt 


TE HE issue of African advancement and the lowering of 
the industrial colour bar are again beginning to dominate 
the labour situation on the Copperbelt. It is now nearly two 
months since the Northern Rhodesian (European) 
Mineworkers’ Union made its offer to surrender thirteen 
categories of jobs to Africans in the interest of African 
advancement, and also to discuss the surrender of any 
additional jobs for which the mining companies could prove 
there were suitable Africans available. The talks between 
the Chamber of Mines and the European Union’s leaders 
—which are still.described as “ preliminary ”—turn on the 
latter question, and particularly on the subdivision of Euro- 
pean jobs so that Africans can be trained to take them over. 
The two groups of companies—Rhodesian Anglo- 
American and Rhodesian Selection Trust—remain deeply 
divided on their approach to the offer ; Anglo-American 
considers that it affords the prospect of a settlement, while 
the Selection Trust feels that it leaves everything still to 
be negotiated. Anglo-American would certainly like the 
white mineworkers to yield more jobs to be either handed 
over as they are, or subdivided, but they tend to take the 
line that what matters is the first step, and that the existing 
offer, for the first time: in Copperbelt—indeed in Southern 
African—history, opens the door. to African advancement 
and is on that basis a decisive move forward. The fact that 
Africans remain so largely indifferent to the question of 
advancement (which even under the most generous scheme 
affects few of them) is to Anglo-American an additional 
reason for accepting a practical beginning here and now. 


Ladder of Advancement 


Selection Trust, on the other hand, could hardly accept 
the European mineworkers’ offer, or anything like it, with- 
out going back on the statement of policy which led it last 
November to give the European mineworkers six months’ 
notice of termination of the labour agreement which upholds 
the colour bar. This notice was, it is true, withdrawn in 
January when the ballot among European unionists showed 
a majority for African advancement in principle. But the 
European leaders have failed to accept the basic requirement 
of the Selection Trust’s plan—which is that there should 
be no numerical limitation of the jobs to be opened to 
Africans and no period set after which new negotiations 
would be necessary for any further advance. Nor do 
the European miners apparently envisage the intermediate 
scale of jobs which in the Selection Trust’s plan was to 
provide the Africans with a continuous ladder of advance- 
ment ; the European mineworkers’ offer, moreover, consists 
of little more than the “ ragged edge ” jobs which in some 
cases Europeans do, in others, Africans. The RST’s 
original schedule was far longer, and envisaged subdividing 
jobs to fit them to African capabilities rather than holding 
back jobs until Africans were fit for them. 

Unless the European mineworkers make a decisive advance 
towards the Selection Trust’s position, therefore, the situa- 
tion is beginning to look much the same as in November 
last. The company still seems very determined. Though 
negotiations continue, on the Trust’s side they are plainly 
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backed by readiness to renew its notice of termination of the 
labour agreement. This is a strong sanction, for the Euro- 
pean mineworkers have little stomach fora strike, notwith- 
standing the intense anger aroused amongst them by the 
lenient treatment meted out to the Africans after their 
strike. For the trade union leaders realise that they 
have no backing whafever from British labour, and 
that their consultations’ with the South African mine- 
workers’ union were a bad mistake. Selection Trust is 
evidently perfectly prepared to accept the loss of production 
which a strike would cause, while it is possible that the 
African mineworkers at Anglo-American might come out at 
the same time, possibly with British trade union backing, on 
sich an issue. The companies could stand the loss of 
revenue, but the federal government would feel it more. 
Thus once again Selection Trust is placed in the position of 
first champion of what it conceives to be a vital principle of 
partnership, in the interests of long-term race harmony in 
Northern Rhodesia. It is an unusual position for a com- 
mercial concern to take up ; but having taken it up, it looks 
as if it has neither the means nor the intention of retreating, 


Perplexities in Israel 


ARELY a month before Israel is due to go to the polls 

for its third parliamentary election on July 26th, its 
voters have been plunged into a sensation by a court verdict 
in a libel case. A Dr Kastner, who is a supporter of the 
Prime Minister’s party, Mapai, and who during the war 


' organised a “rescue committee” in Hungary on behalf of 


the Jewish Agency, has been trying to clear himself of accusa- 
tions that he did deals with the Nazis which spared an élite 
at the cost of a mass of Jewish lives. The ten-month court 
case was freely reported without reaching the limelight, but 
when the verdict not only went against Dr Kastner, but did 
so in terms that made no allowance for the dreadful dilem- 
mas in which far more European Jews than merely he were 
faced in Hitler’s day, Israelis who had hoped that a new 
country would be uncluttered by recrimination found them- 
selves caught in the net. The Kastner case has opened old 
wounds, picked trouble between political parties, and 
served as a pretext for a cabinet upset only three weeks 
before polling day. 

Mr Sharett has re-formed a caretaker coalition the nature 
of which suggests that the libel action served only as a 
pretext for abandoning a partnership that would have split 
anyway. Probably, therefore, the case will not affect the 
election results but, momentarily, it has placed Mapai on 
the defensive and affords its rivals some ammunition at the 
hustings. 

The case arose because an elderly man named Gruenwald, 
distracted by the loss of life in his family in Hungary, sought 
relief by pinning blame somewhere and in a mimeographed 
news-sheet, at length fixed it on Dr Kastner. As head of 
a “rescue committee ” linked to the Jewish Agency, Kast- 
ner had in the course of his thankless task to deal with the 
Nazis in ways that most people think it wise to forget. 
Presumably because the government felt that issues larger 
than Dr Kastner’s personal repute were involved, it caused 
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the libel action against Mr Gruenwald to be brought not 
by the victim but by the Attorney General. This decision, 
strange to an outside eye, entailed complications; Dr 
Kastner was handicapped in that he was not the plaintiff, 
and many potential witnesses were reluctant to speak up if 
evidence from a dead past was going to serve only to taint 
the politics of a new and lively present. 


When the verdict not only went against Dr Kastner but 
made no allowance for the dreadful nature of the duties 
he had tried to perform, the doubtful wisdom of party intru- 
sion became more apparent. Many of Mapai’s prominent 
personalities were leading lights in the then Jewish Agency ; 
rival claimants to the Agency’s credit for founding the state 


‘rejoiced at their discomfiture, the first to do so being the 


extreme right-wing Heruth party—formerly the Irgun Zvai 
Leumi. 

Undaunted, however, the Cabinet interfered again and 
instructed its officers to lodge an appeal. Its General Zionist 
members say they were not consulted over this decision. 
Heruth, delighted, sought a vote of no-confidence. So did 
the Communists, and though the coalition defeated both 
motions, it did so by only a narrow margin as the General 
Zionists abstained. Mr Sharett therefore handed in its 
resignation on the issue not of the Kastner case but of 
collective responsibility. Each group says the other struck 
the death-blow, but their uneasy partnership in fact col- 
lapsed because both now see advantages in campaigning 


separately. The caretaker coalition has dropped the General 
Zionists. 


In spite of the storm of unhappy feeling that the case has 
aroused, the number of votes it will affect is likely to be 
small. Non-Europeans do not feel its poignancy ; elsewhere, 
it seems more likely to close party ranks than to open the 
door to deviators. A better guide to the way the wind is 
blowing is obtained by studying the recent elections to the 
Histadruth {Jewish Federation of Labour)—a contest in 
which all parties excépt the religious bloc and Heruth took 
part. 


Straws in the Wind 


About half a million people qualify as voters for the 
Histadruth, and, on May 8th, 431,000 of them used their 
votes. This figure represents roughly half of this month’s 
parliamentary franchise, assuming that 75 per cent of the 
electorate go to the polls. In May, Mapai came out easily 
first with 237,000 votes or roughly 57 per cent of the total. 
It thus retained the position it held as the result of the 
1949 Histadruth election, and remains safely entrenched in 
control of this body’s huge and varied organisation and 
economic resources. 


Mapam, the more radical party which stands for ties with 
Russia and a planned economy, held second place in the 
Histadruth until it split last year, when it lost a fraction of 
its members to the Communists and a larger number to a 
new faction to its right, Achduth Avodah. On May 8th, 
this last won 60,000 votes, Mapam only 52,000 and the 
Communists, 17,000. The Oved Zioni, a non-Socialist 
group that works with the Progressives (who served and are 
still serving in the Sharett coalition) polled 22,000 votes 
and the General Zionists, 16,000 ; these last, the champions 


of private enterprise, appeared for the first time in an 
election for the Histadruth. 
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Two facts stand out clearly from these results : first. that 
the new immigrants who have swelled the ranks of organised 
labour in the last five years have fitted into the existing 
parties without much altering their proportions ; secondly, 
that there is a slight shift to the right, the evidence for hich 
is the success of the Oved Zioni and the appearanc: «che 
General Zionists on the scene of labour politics. 

In the Knesset that has just risen, Mapai controlled 47 
seats out of 120, and the General Zionists, 23 ; the other 
parties were so disposed that Mapai could enjoy only a 
slender majority if it formed a coalition without the General 
Zionists. In the 1951 election, the General Zionists won 
this position by a spectacular victory which caused them 
to treble their séats. This time no party can expect any 
such drastic shift, and the absolute majority which Mapai 
enjoys in the Histadruth, which is Mr Ben Gurion’s dream 
for the Knesset, will almost certainly not come to pass. For 
whereas in the Histadruth elections the main issue lay 
between moderates and leftists, the two main matters at 
stake this month are the fight between-the collective section 
and private enterprise on the one hand, and that between 
the orthodox and the free thinkers on the other. ~ It is 
expected that the new immigrants from oriental countries 
will somewhat swell the orthodox ranks. 

No less than 23 party lists confront the elector, and are 
enough to confuse any outsider who does not know that 
many of them are mere devices used by the big parties to 
attract special factions or sects within the electorate. The 
main contest lies between Mapai_and the parties to the right 
of it. The last few years have seen a tremendous increase 
in the weight of government-controlled and Histadruth- 
controlled, enterprises. These two organs co-operate closely 
in framing policy, for the key men in both belong to th: 
same group and think on identical lines. As a big per- 
centage of investment comes from public funds, and is 
lodged either directly by the government, or else by way 
of the big business corporations that the Histadruth finances 
and controls, the trend has lately been towards an increase 
in the influence wielded by the authorities and labour. The 
General Zionists, though they participated in the coalition, 
were ‘unable to arrest this development. At the same time, 
the slight shift to the right in the Histadruth elections 
suggested that even some Histadruth members are averse 
to the trend. The elections to the Knesset will show whether 
the shift will be repeated on a nation-wide scale. 
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Politics in Eastern Europe—II 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


S HOULD Eastern Europe again enjoy freedom of political 

choice, it may be assumed that powerful peasant move- 
ments would quickly spring up, with democratic programmes 
and marked Christian and nationalist undertones. In Poland 
the workers may be expected to return to Socialism. Else- 
where their reaction is hard to predict. The possibility of 
tascism cannot be excluded. The state bourgeois who to- 
day profess devotion to Bierut and Rakosi could turn over- 
night into fascist demagogues. With nationalist, religious 
and perhaps, also anti-semitic slogans they could appeal to 
the masses in town and country and stir up the desire for 
revenge. 

There are three dangers that might arise at the moment 
of change—a white terror indiscriminately launched against 
“Reds” and “collaborators”; conflicts between rival 
groups of nationalists (Slovaks against Czechs, Hungarians 
against Roumanians) ; and a provocative attitude towards the 
Soviet Union, especially by Poles and Roumanians, from 
whom Stalin seized whole provinces in 1939 (Eastern Poland 
and Bessarabia). These dangers could be averted if the 
changes were brought about in an orderly manner, by free 
elections jointly sponsored by the Great Powers. The ex- 
perience of the-last ten years, in various parts of the world, 
has shown pretty clearly what is a free election and what is 
not, which measures ensure freedom and which do not; it 
should be possible to prevent the wool from being pulled 
over the eyes of the western world, while Church leaders, 
and the Vatican itself, could do much to prevent violence and 
revenge. 

So also could some of the democratic exiles from Eastern 
Europe. The myth beloved of Communist propaganda, 
which depicts these men as bloodthirsty capitalists and land- 
owners, thirsting for booty and revenge at the expense of 
their own peoples, has no basis in fact, There are fascists 
among the exiles, though few of these are capitalists or land- 
owners. These fascist exiles, now scattered about-Germany 
and South America, have rightly been ignored by Western 
governments. The exiles with whom Western governments 
have had dealings are democrats who have spent most of 
their political life fighting both fascism and communism. If 
they do return, it will be as individual citizens, not as 
governments, and their voice will be raised in favour of 
freedom and reconciliation. The danger of fascism comes 
not from them, but from the national fanaticism and desire 
for revenge of the masses oppressed by Stalinism. 

It is of course obvious that Moscow will not at once con- 
sent to hold free elections in Eastern Europe. But Moscow 
never makes any concession until it has been pressed firmly 
and for a long time. The West has no desire to “ restore 
landowners and capitalists” in Eastern Europe. The new 
State industries will doubtless remain in state hands: 
whether further industries can be created, beside the state 

sector, by private enterprise, as was successfully done in 
Czechoslovakia between 1945 and 1948, must be decided 
by the peoples themselves. Private peasant ownership will 
remain, but this does not exclude co-operative cultivation, 
provided that it is genuinely co-operative, not a pseudonym 
for Communist party dictatorship. The concern of the West 
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is not primarily with these things: it is with the restoration 
of the European balance, with the restoration to the peoples. 
of Eastern Europe of the right to choose their own inter- 
national friendships. ‘Only then can the relationships 
between Germans, Czechs and Poles be settled, without. 
exploitation of each against the other by Moscow. Only then 
can both Germany and the West as a whole be secure. 
Above all, only then can Soviet Russia itself be secure. 
For the aim of Western policy, it should never be forgetten, 
is not to destroy Russia but to live in peace with Russia. 
The present armed truce may be protracted for decades: if 
Moscow refuses to negotiate, it will have to be. But if there 
is to be real and lasting peace, then Eastern Europe must be 
freed, not by crusading wars but by consent. It will, how- 
ever, take a long time to persuade Moscow of this. 


(Concluded) 


Blindness in the Colonial Empire 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HE annual reports of charitable societies are necessarily 

ex parte statements, but enough solid facts are contained 
in the fifth annual report of the British Empire Society for 
the Blind, published on Thursday, to justify the view that 
blindness can properly be regarded as an imperial problem, 
and must be treated as such. There are estimated to be 
over a million blind people in the colonial empire ; some 
40,000 of them are concentrated in the northern Gold 
Coast, where onchoceriasis, or river blindness, is responsible 
for most of the eye disease. The infection is spread by 
the Simulium fly, which breeds in the rivers, and the 
society has just completed an entomological survey, extend- 
ing over two years, into the possibility of wiping out the 
fly. The results of these researches are now being collated, 
but the report hints that they may well lead to the discovery 
of a means of controlling the disease, and even possibly 
of practically eliminating it in the course of time. 

In Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika and Zanzibar, there are 
estimated to be at least 120,000 blind people (one of the 
society’s main services so far has been to calculate with 
approximate accuracy the incidence of blindness in colonial 
territories, which has so far been a matter for mere 
guesswork). Here, where the prevailing disease is trachoma, 
one of the main needs is surgical skill and equipment ; in 
one year, a travelling clinic in Kenya has cured over 300 
blind people in the intervals between giving instruction 
on the care of the eyes, registering the blind and collecting 
information about the causes of blindness. Everywhere, a 
good deal of medical time and skill has to be expended on 
research work, and it is painfully clear that if more money 
were available for the provision of surgeons and Clinics, 
many people who are at present condemned to the prospect 
of permanent blindness could be cured. 

Most of the blind in colonial territories live as beggars, 
and in some places the burden of supporting them puts a 
noticeable strain on the economy. The Governor of Nigeria 
has said that if every blind person in his territory could 
produce £12 worth of goods and services a year, the net 
result would be an increase in income of two and a half 
million pounds a year. Since the British Empire Society 
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for the Blind was founded five years ago it has doubled the 
number of blind children at school and increased ten times 
the number of blind adults in training. Most of them are 
being taught the trades which they would normally follow 
in their own communities ; at two training centres, one in 
Kenya and one in Uganda, blind farmers are living with 
their wives in settlements designed to reproduce as closely 
ac possible the ordinary conditions of African village life, 
and are learning how to cultivate smallholdings with 
implements specially designed for them. Blindness is rife 
in most underdeveloped territories, and the. prospect of 
being able to train the blind to farm land efficiently is 
potentially of great economic importance. 


Unrest in China 


HINA’S planners, who announced their revised version 
of the first five-year plan this week to a drum roll of 
propaganda and a firework display of statistics, have recently 
been given ominous warnings of the unrest their enforced 
“austerity ” is causing. Whether they achieve the targets 
they have set for 1957, including a doubling of coal and a 
trebling of steel production, depends in the end on their 
success in extracting food surpluses, and the peasants are 
becoming impatient with their forced privations. The 
trouble has come to a head in the south. In Kwangtung, 
where riots have been reported at intervals during the last 
three months or more, an investigating delegation of the 
National People’s Con- 
gress has reported “a 
very serious situation ” 
caused by sabotage of 
crops and farm tools, 
and a Canton paper 
has claimed the sup- 
pression of attempted 
uprisings. “ Criminal 
gangs” are alleged to 
have stolen large quan- 
tities of goods from 
state factories, and to 
‘| judge from the casualty 
iy | figures there has been a 
yO good deal of violence. 
| There has also been 
|| unrest in neighbouring 
provinces, especially in 
Fukien, which faces 
Formosa and has probably been infiltrated by Nationalist 
agents ; and even in far-off inland Shensi, remote from 
external interference, 52 people were executed and 450 
sent to prison recently as a result of the disorders. 

The discontent is not surprising. There have been severe 
and persistent droughts in Kwangtung and Shensi, and a 
“ calamity area ” has been declared in Fukien. Significantly, 
the Peking statement on the latest troubles in Kwangtung 
does not make the usual attempt to put the blame on 
“Chiang Kai-shek agents,” but simply talks of counter- 
revolutionary elements and accuses the local party cadres of 
complacency and carelessness ; the dissatisfaction seems to 
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have spread to the party level. Now, while the droughts 
persist in the south, a repetition of last year’s disastrous 
floods is feared in central China. Mr Mao Tse-tung’s 
planning experts must be wondering whether China's 
economic foundations will stand the strain. 


World Economy in 1954 


CONOMIC developments in 1954 throughout the world 
were dominated by the passage of the United Stats 
through the recession which started in the third quarter of 
the previous year and did not show positive signs of abating 
until the fourth quarter of 1954. This fact emerges with 
striking clarity in the latest World Economic Report* 
prepared by the United Nations Department of Economic 
and Social Affairs in New York. Throughout the Report, 
save in the sections dealing with the centrally planned 
economies (the Communist bloc), the effect of this major 
change on developments in the rest of the world recurs again 
and again. 

The course and causes of the recent American recession 
have already been described and analysed in many other 
publications, and the latest United Nations study has little 
new to add to the knowledge and understanding of this 
phenomenon. But it contains some interesting new 
thoughts and figures on the repercussion of the fall in 
American business on the foreign trade and economic 
progress of other countries. The enigma of the 1953/54 
recession is that, contrary to all expectations, the decline 
in American business activity was not transmitted to the 
outside world in the catastrophic way indicated by past 
experience. After describing the unique features of the 
most recent recession the UN experts remark that it “is a 
striking indication of the extent to which its [the rest of the 
world’s] earlier dependence upon an import balance with 
the United States and its vulnerability to small fluctuations 
in United States import demand have been lessened.” 

World trade during 1954, notwithstanding serious 
declines in the United States and Canada, was, measured 
in constant dollars, 7 per cent above the previous year, 
which itself was an all-time record. Most of the increase 
was shared by the Continental OEEC countries—in which 
the re-emergence of Western Germany as a -world trader 
played a big part—and by the United Kingdom. Japan 
too made a substantial come-back in world trade. East- 
West trade was modestly higher, but trade with Communist 
China fell off during 1954. 

Much interest centres on the description of economic 
events behind the Iron Curtain which forms the substance 
of two separate chapters. The usual problem of the absence 
of reliable statistical information is made all the more 
difficult this year by the confusing and frequently contra- 
dictory official statements which accompanied the announce- 
ment of the “new course” and its subsequent reversal. 
Speaking of the Soviet Union, the UN experts remark 
cautiously that “it appears that the new policy represents 
only in part a return to the policy pursued before 1953, 
when heavy industry was emphasised to the neglect of both 
consumer goods industries and agriculture.” 


#N World Economic Report | 1953/ 54. 
price 12s. 6d. 
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Irrigating 


in 
India 


Drilling 


in 
France 


Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 


Irrigation schemes in India are bringing new-fertility to 
millions of acres that were once parched and useless. Helping 
to deliver this life-giving water are Atlas Copco compressors 
operating air-lift pumps, capable of raising 20,000 gallons per 
minute. In France, the rapidly developing aircraft industry 
devoted many months totesting new compressed air tools. After 
assessment on standards of handiness, air consumption and 
vibration, Atlas Copco were chosen to supply the industry with 


many hundreds of these tools, meluding filing, drilling and 
riveting machines. As in India and France, so in almost every 
part of the world, wherever compressed air is working hardest 
Atlas Copco is on the job. Atlas Copco equipment covers every 
conceivable application of compressed air. Add to this, the ser- 
vicing and delivery facilities of allied companies* and you 
realise why Atlas Copco are among the world’s leading com- 
pressed air specialists. 


*Auas Copco compressed air equipment 1s manufactured or sold and serviced in 48 countrics throughout the world by The Atlas Copco Group, which 
embraces “companies trading under various names such as Atlas, Atlas Diescl, Atlas Polar, Atlas Copco, Copco, Delfos, and Sampa. Atlas Copco 


companies include :— 


UNITED KINGDOM: The Atlas Diesel Co. Ltd., Beresford Avenue, Wembley, Middlesex , sweDeN : Svenska Tryckluft AB Atlas, Stockholm 1 , FRANCE; 
Auas Polar S.A., 29 Rue Marbeuf, Paris 8e; HOLLAND: N. V. Holland-Atlas, P.O. Box 6056, Rotterdam; ITALY: Societa per Azioni Macchine 
Pneumatiche Atlas, Viale Marche 15, Milan; Norway: A/S Adis Diesel, Postboks 94, Oslo ; TURKEY : Atlas Copco Tricaret ve Sanayi T.A.S., P.C. 
Box 490, Galata, Istanbul ; souTH AFRICA: Delfos (Pty.).Lid., P.O. Box 504, Benoni, Transvaal ; CANADA: Canadian Copco Ltd., Montreal, A.M.F., 
P.Q.; U.S.A: Copeo Pacific Ltd., 930 Brittan Avenue, San €arlos, California ; Copco Eastern Ltd., 250, Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. ; AUSTRA}.IA: 
Australian Atlas Company Pty. Ltd., P.O. Box 54, Auburn, NuS.W. ; NEW ZEALAND : Atlas Copco (N.Z.) Ltd., Huddart Parker Building, Wellington, C.1. 
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master 





servant 


OMETIMES placid, often savage—heat is 
S vital to industry. Equally vital is its control. 
But Asbestos does more than control: it con- 
serves and exploits... . It protects men and their 
buildings from fire, helps warm their rooms, 
saves their fuel, insulates their factories, starts 
and stops their lorries and buses. Asbestos is 
Master of Heat and Friction. Let us tell you many 


ways in which Asbestos can be your servant. 


CAPOSITE 


Thermal Insulation 


CAPASCO 
Moulded Brake and Clutch Linings 


ASBESTOLUX 
Non-Combustible Insulation Board 


THE CAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY LTD 


114-116 PARK STREET * LONDON Wr 


Telephone: GROsvenor 6022 
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Spanning the East 


Branches of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China under British management directed from 
London are established in most centres of commercial 
importance throughout Southern and South Eastern 
Asia and the Far East. At all these branches 4 
complete banking service is available and, in particular, 
facilities are provided for the financing of inter- 
national trade in co-operation with the Bank's 
offices in London, Manchester and Liverpool, its 
agencies in New York and Hamburg and a world- 
wide range of banking correspondents. 


In London and Singapore the Bank is prepared to 
act as executor or trustee. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 


_ Co-existence in Road Haulage 


Nt OT quite half the organisation of British Road 
Services has been denationalised in the two years 
since the Transport Act was passed. This is certainly 
much slower progress than Mr.Lennox Boyd, when he 
was Minister of Transport, allowed himself publicly to 
expect. And the half that has yet to be sold may be 
the more difficult half to get rid of satisfactorily. It 
includes the lorries and depots in the BRS long dis- 
tance trunk network and parcels and smalls organisa- 
tion. The first attempt to sell the trunk network last 
March failed dismally and it is not clear that further 
attempts will enjoy a better fate. The small hauliers, 
who were granted first priority to buy back 15,000 
lorries, have all that they want. Further disposals will 
involve another disruption of haulage services. Is this 
necessary or desirable ? Political second thoughts are 
always unpalatable, and particularly so when the 
Minister is between opposing pressures not only from 
_ the parliamentary opposition and the TUC but also 
from sections of the road haulage industry, haulage 
users, and from Conservative back benchers. But some 
of the latter also hold that there is a strong case for 
reviewing thé present policy. 

Since November 1953 nearly 25,000 of the lorries 
owned by British Road Services have been put up for 
sale, and of these nearly 16,000 have found bidders 
at prices acceptable to the Transport Commission and 
the Disposals Board. There are thus: 8,000 of the 
32,500 vehicles originally earmarked for disposal that 
have.still to be offered for the first time. Most of these 
are in specialised fleets for which separate arrangements 
have been made and the balance of fewer than 2,000 
‘orries includes some no longer running and others since 
replaced by fewer and larger vehicles. 

The bulk of the 16,000 lorries 80 far sold have been 
‘tripped from the premises and depots from which they 
had been operating and it has been necessary to offer 


them in lots of steadily diminishing size. This was 
done in order to meet the promise to cater for the 
requirements of “ the small man.”. The first three lists 
contained 10,046 lorries in 1,663 units, or six lorries 
to each unit; the last three general lists contained 
rather more units but less than two vehicles in the 
average lot. Nearly 19,000 lorries have had to be offered. 
more than once. More than 11,000 vehicles have been 
sold without premises, against 4,500 with premises ; 
thus nearly half the scheduled vehicles have been sold 
back to private hauliers, but less than a third of the 
depots. 

These figures suggest that few former hauliers have 
found much attraction in returning to the haulage busi- 
ness. Existing road hauliers have bought about two- 
thirds of the total number of vehicles sold. These 
carriers were at first able to buy their way back into 
long distance road haulage before the 25-mile radius 
was abolished for all hauliers. Most hauliers would 
still be perfectly willing to add a few BRS vehicles at 
a time to their fleets to match the expansion of their 
business, but not, it seems, very many depots to go with 
them. A few medium to large private haulage busi- 
nesses have begun to emerge but, in general and apart 
from the BRS fleets, road haulage is now conducted by 
more small units and fewer large ones than in 1947. 

Two new factors have emerged since the transport 
debates of 1952 (and 1946), and they put a somewhat 
different complexion upon discussion about haulage 
policy. The first is the efficient and profitable trunk 
network that BRS made out of the patchwork of trunk 
and tramp haulage businesses it took over. The advan- 
tage of one such organisation covering most of the 
country was slow to emerge but it has been proven 


by experience in the last two or three years. A large | 


organisation can provide regular services with efficient 
loading, clearing and communications ; it can afford the 
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overheads that earn the benefits of operational research 
in freight handling, traffic movement, and in vehicle 
design and maintenance ; and it is better able to budget 
for staff and their training. In each of the last two years 
BRS has made a profit of nearly £9 million, amply 
covering its share of the Commission’s capital charges. 
Further disposals will seriously reduce this profit. But 
BRS, stripped of all but its trunk and retained fleets, 
should be no less efficient, and it would be less troubled 
by management problems that are commonly ascribed to 
“undue size.” 

Is this the right course to follow ? Sales of BRS 
vehicles could certainly continue in penny packets until 
the rest of the 32,500 vehicles had been sold. But that 
would involve the slow disintegration of the trunk net- 
work, and an even longer period before a few large units 
again emerged that could match BRS in efficiency. 
There was never much chance of breaking up BRS 
into a number of compact groups of large or 
medium size. Early invitations to hauliers to make their 
requirements known to the Commission brought few 
replies and when the entire trunk fleet available for 
disposal was put up for sale in 160 medium and smallish 
lots (all but two with depots) not a tender was received 
for half of them and less than a tenth of the 6,100 
vehicles offered altogether—and these mainly in the 
smaller units—were actually sold. 

This failure seems to stem more from fears of the 
formidable competitive ability that BRS will still have 
with the 4,500 lorries it retains under the Act rather 
than from the particular methods of disposal open to 
the Commission and the Board. To turn unincorporated 
transport units into companies does not thereby add to 
their marketability. The Road Haulage Association 
has argued that such haulage units should be sold 
as “going concerns” neatly tied up with bundles 
of haulage traffic, but this suggestion unfortunately 
cannot guarantee that contracts between BRS 
and its present. customers can be transferred to 
new proprietors. There remains the possibility of 
amending the Act so that shares in haulage companies 
could be offered for public subscription but this method 
also is full of difficulty—who is to be promoter and 
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where is the management to be recruited ? Above 
each of these devices has the effect of splitting up the 
trunk network. 

If this network were to be left as one operating unit 
(requiring 8,000-10,000 vehicles), it would not thereby 
have a monopoly of long distance freight traffic. This 
is made clear by the second factor that has come to 
light since 1952. In September of that year two 
statisticians at the Ministry of Transport carried out 
the first sample census of road haulage activities in 
Britain which unearthed some startling information 
about the amount of traffic carried long distance 
(over 40 miles) by traders in their own C licence 
vehicles. Both in tonnage and in ton mileage, this C 
licence traffic was equal to the total carried by 
professional hauliers operating under A and B licences 
and by the state road haulage fleet together. Although 
this census was taken before the mileage restriction was 
lifted from private hauliers and before railway freight 
charges were freed, these shares cannot have changed 
markedly since. Assuming that nearly all the general 
merchandise handled by rail is carried more than 40 
miles and excluding minerals and coal, the comparable 
railway tonnage is half of the quantity moved by road 
and in ton miles, more significantly, 85 per cent of the 
road total. In round figures, C licence vehicles may 
carry perhaps a third of all long distance freight traffic 
handled in Britain for which road and rail compete. 

. The implication is that the general ceiling for both 
road and rail freight rates is set by the cost of com- 
parable C licence hauls (which may contain elements 
more accurately labelled advertising or special sales 
expenses rather than transport costs pure and simple). 
The bedrock to these rates will ultimately be the long 
run costs of each service. But the competition that will 
be played out in between these two limits will be far 
from a “ free for all.” Transport users have a certain 
amount of protection from too little competition and 
operators have some assurance against too much. 

Keeping the scales in a rough and just balance will 
not be a simple matter. It might be possible to assess 
the effects upon transport costs of restrictions upon 
investment and the different means of financing it, of 








THE STRUCTURE OF ROAD HAULAGE 





FREIGHT TRAFFIC IN BRITAIN 





Vehicles ('000) Operators (’000) (1952: estimates) . 
All hauls Long Hauls 
Licence 1938 1947 1952 1954 | 1938 1947 1952 1954 (over 40 miles) 
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doing away with the antiquated speed regulations laid 
upon modern goods lorries, of introducing further 
changes in fuel taxation (which have long relegated 
the painstaking calculations of the Salter Committee 
to a very distant limbo). But road and rail costs 
have in general quite distinct bases. There is no 
coherent, central arbiter of how much carrying capacity 
should be placed on the market, though the road 
licensing system is deliberately designed to exercise 
some control upon new goods vehicles through the 
eleven area licensing authorities. Road and rail hauliers 
providing regular trunk services along specified routes 
—the liners of land transport—may complain that cer- 
tain public obligations of which they are conscious 
should earn them some protection from the tramp 
hauliers coming in and offering “on demand” runs 
that cream off the best traffic. Some other countries, 
where conditions may be different and public control 
has a different history and rules, meet this problem, 
if it is a problem, by a form of route licensing. The 
1953 Act edges forward from the mere control upon 
the entry of new goods vehicles towards control of the 


Taxation of Profits and Incomes—IV 
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service to be provided, with slightly greater freedom 
of entry, but experience of route licensing—which 
amounts to a grant of local monopolies—has not been 
encouraging in road passenger transport, and unless 
there were an altogether undesirable restriction upon C 
licence activities the protection afforded by route 
licensing would not be complete. 

The final question—who should own the trunk 
networks, in road haulage ?—may seem less important 
against this background. The network will not be 
unduly large, nor can it be a monopoly ; but it should 
certainly not be cut up into small pieces. There are 
good technical (and indeed political) arguments for 
leaving it with the Transport Commission. British 
railways and BRS together would still not hold a com- 
manding position in long distance freight haulage. 
But the settlement, whatever it may be, ought to assure 
road and rail haulage a period of reasonable stability. 
That is the most important condition for the experi- 
ment of seeing whether public and private long distance 
transport can live together in competitive and efficient 


rivalry. 


Tax Gatherer’s Oyster 


Ta British taxing code asserts two distinct claims: 
to tax all income arising in the United Kingdom, 
no matter to whom it belongs ; and to tax residents in 
the United Kingdom, no matter where their income 
arises. Such a system caused small difficulty in the 
nineteenth century, for most of the overseas territories 
from which foreign income was derived had not then 
reached the stage of emancipation of adding their com- 
peting claim to tax this same income where it was 
earned. Rates of tax were low, and London’s leadership 
in financing overseas enterprises, and hence in control- 
ling and managing them, was unchallenged. But the 
spread of government and tax gathering across the 
world was bound to lead to a clash between rival taxing 
authorities and to a crisis in the affairs of overseas indus- 
tries controlled from this country. 

After liberal doses of strong sedatives—extensions 
of double taxation relief and more liberal allowances to 
mining and similar concerns—the crisis arrived in 1951 


when Mr Gaitskell erected his notorious ring-fence to_ 


stem the flow of companies emigrating abroad and so 
placing themselves outside the fiscal jurisdiction. Pre- 
ventive custody is repugnant and when in 1953 Mr 
Butler sought the Royal Commission’s advice on a 
number of specific problems relating to overseas profits 
rather than wait for its main report, he must have hoped 
to obtain a final diagnosis on the whole subject. The 
Commission, however, had already sensed the difficul- 


ties and. its first interim report showed that it was not to 
be hurried on the main issue: 

It seems clear to us that any major departure from the 
existing scheme would involve far-reaching measures con- 
stituting for the first time in the history of our tax code 
an absolute differentiation between home profits and over- 
seas profits and the incidence of taxation upon them. 


The final report notes that international usage, as 


now established, gives the country in which the profits 


arise the prior right to take tax from them; most 
countries exercise this right, though the taxes they im- 
pose (sometimes for instance in the form of. export 
duties) cannot always be classified as taxes on income ; 
and most countries other than the United Kingdom 
give some preference or exemption for the overseas 
profits of their residents. The Commissioners all agree 
that overseas investment income—as opposed to the 
profits of overseas trading—has no claim for special 
favours, and that such part of overseas profits which 
flows to, and becomes part of, the incomes of individuals 
in this country should bear the full rigours of pro- 
gressive taxation. Thus the field of debate is limited 
to the taxation of the overseas profits of limited com- 
panies, and in particular to the retained profits of those 
companies. But little common ground emerges. 

The case for exemption is rested on economic and 
practical considerations: overseas earnings are essential 
and ought to be fostered, yet the British tax system puts 
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traders at a disadvantage compared with their com- 
petitors. Theoretically, high taxes affect not the making, 
but only the application, of profits ; but in practice they 
prejudice the formation of reserves. Freedom to 
transfer central control and management abroad is no 
solution, for such transfers break other economic links— 
with banks and insurance companies, with financial 
institutions, with supplies and staff recruitment—which 
far transcend any tax revenue gained or lost. Nor is 
double tax relief the solution: it still leaves the British 
company paying more than its foreign competitors ; as 
an instrument it is imperfect ; it can frustrate the policies 
of governments overseas who may give special tax reliefs 
to foster local development. On these arguments the 
present system of two bites at the same cherry, even 
though one bite may be smaller than the other, is 
neither fair to the individual trader nor conducive to 
the true economic interests of this country. 

The basic objection put forward by the other side 
is that any form of exemption of overseas profits would 
give a tax preference to one Kind of trader unjustified 
either by equity between one taxpayer and another or 
by broad economic advantage. Why should the profits 
of a casino in Timbuctoo be preferred to the profits of 
a steel works in Wales? Why should a bonus be given 
to the export of capital? The economic arguments are 
rebutted on grounds that seem unfashionable: 

A concession to overseas profits would act as an encour- 
agement to overseas investment. It is more than doubtful 
whether this country can give any such general encour- 
agement . . . (it) is already investing abroad more 
than it can afford. 

From these broad issues of equity and economic merit 
the report turns to set out the narrower point that over- 
seas profits as a subject of taxation are now ruled by 
substantially different considerations from those that 
apply to domestic profits. This view is based on the 
suggestion that a single fund of profits cannot properly 
be the taxable subject of two different jurisdictions ; 
double taxation relief is no solution, and it is now well 
established that the country in which the profits are 
made has taxing priority over the country of residence. 
The opposition has its answer: the profits arise because 
the capital of residents in one country is employed in the 
territory of the other ; the judgment of Solomon must 
prevail and both territories share in the taxes. It would 
be carrying laissez-faire too far for a state to let its 
citizens send their scarce capital abroad in search of 
tax-free pastures: the capital exporting country must 
be allowed a taste of the fruit. 


* 


The arguments for and against exemption are thus so 
debatable that the Commission pauses, before reaching 
its conclusion, to consider whether any workable scheme 
can be devised. Any arrangement must be directed 
either to overseas profits or to overseas traders. To 
relieve overseas profits as such would involve grave 
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difficulties of definition—they are often inextricably 
mingled with domestic profits and the existing concep, 
familiarised by the double tax conventions, of a “ per. 
manent establishment ” abroad, is vague and unsatis. 
factory. The Commission prefers, therefore, to work og 
the basis of a special category of corporation—the over. 
seas trading corporation. This is not very closely defined 
but it is clearly intended to include not only a company 
that derives all its income from operations abroad—for 
example, a foreign utility—but also the exporting sides 
of the business of a United Kingdom manufacturer. 

The profits of an overseas trading corporation, the 
Commission concludes, should be liable to United 
Kingdom tax when, and only when, they were distri- 
buted to shareholders in this country. The measures 
proposed for fitting such dividends into the existing 
system of corporate taxation and double tax relief are 
inevitably an accountant’s nightmare but the Com- 
mission concludes that a scheme is feasible and would 
be “ reasonably intelligible to those who had to concern 
themselves with its working.” They therefore come 
down on the side of exemption of the overseas profits 
of overseas trading corporations even though such cor- 
porations may be controlled and managed here. They 
do so on grounds of the economic importance of over- 
seas trading and not on theoretical arguments of equity. 

The minority, which appreciates the economic 
advantage of removing a discouragement to maintaining 
the central management of a concern in this country, 


finds the extension of the exemption to the exporting | 


side of a United Kingdom business a bar to its accept- 
ance of the majority proposals, since the administrative 
difficulties would be enormous and the possibilities of 
avoidance, through underpricing of exports to the over- 
seas subsidiary, might be considerable. It also regards 
the proposal as analogous to the subsidising of exports. 

When it turns from taxation of overseas income to 
measures for relieving British taxpayers from the con- 
sequences of double taxation the Commission passes 
from issues of principle to problems of a technical 
character. If relief were not given, the growth of double 
taxation would go far to eliminate the overseas income 
altogether ; hence the extension of arrangements (even 
unrequited) for granting tax credits has been a notable 
feature of tax legislation in recent years. Apart from 
its complications, however, the system of relief is 
defective. But the Commission does not accept the 
claim that relief should extend to overseas taxes— 
export duties for example—which do not “ correspond” 
to income tax or profits tax it recommends (the 
minority dissenting) that it should cover local taxes of 


- like character. 


The majority examine the well-known grievance of 
preference shareholders who, if they are exempt from 
tax, can only claim repayment at the “ net United King- 
dom rate ”—that is, the standard rate abated by ‘he 
amount of double taxation relief. To remove this gricv- 
ance, they think, would create more anomalies thar it 
would remedy, and they express “ the stubborn fac:” 
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that a preference shareholding in a company enjoying 
the benefit of double taxation relief is not a suitable 
investment for an exempt person and that he should 
change his investment. The minority, believing that 
preference shares may be peculiarly suitable for institu- 
tions like tax-exempt charities or pension funds, think 
that this is not good enough: the present disadvantages 
of preference shares benefiting from double tax relief 
narrow the field of suitable investments for them. 
Where, under the terms of bilateral agreements,,the 
indirect tax paid by overseas companies fails to be taken 
into account in arriving at the tax credit due to indivi- 
dual shareholders on their dividends, the administrative 
difficulties are formidable. Many thousands of different 
company rates are involved and long delays occur in 
obtaining the particulars that are needed ; inspectors 
and accountant’s offices are clogged with uncompleted 
clams. Some taxpayers with small dividends must 
often adjudge the game not to be worth the candle, and 
in the aggregate a great deal of relief probably goes 
a-begging. The Commission recognises this difficulty 
but does not feel called upon to suggest a remedy ; this 
is for the overseas’ taxing authority, which has the 
responsibility for ascertaining and notifying the indirect 
rates. It does, however, refer to thé practice which 
empowers inspectors to settle outstanding claims with- 
out waiting for the exact figure to be ascertained ; this 
deserves to be more widely known and acted upon. 
The minority has little truck with double tax relief 
which it regards, rather perversely, as a privileged treat- 
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ment for foreign investment as compared with home 
investment. Its views, however, are rarely dull. For 


instance, it condemns the relief in respect of American 
indirect taxes which are. not credited against the per- 
sonal tax liability of an Ametican taxpayer. 

As a result of this arrangement a United Kingdom share- 
holder of an American company enjoys a higher effective 
dividend on American shares than the American share- 
holder. Since the prices of American securities are deter- 
mined in the American, and not in the British, stock 
markets, the arrangement is not only inequitable but 
provides an unhealthy incentive for British investors to 
invest in American companies, since the yield of American 
shares is made artificially attractive relatively to British 
Shares owing to these peculiar tax provisions. 


* 


The treatment of overseas income, both conceptually 
and administratively, is one of the most knotty sections 
in British tax practice. The Royal Commission deals 
with it as clearly and as patiently as it handles many 
other subjects that have necessarily gone without 
detailed comment in this series of articles — such as 
expenses, Covenants, charities, compensations, property 
income, avoidance and evasion, and others. The time 
for a final assessment on the devoted labours of Lord 
Radcliffe and his colleagues has yet to come ; but they 
have provided a masterpiece of exposition and analysis 
which is bound to be the foundation for the develop- 
ment of the taxing system for years to come. 


Business Notes 





Gilt-edged Paradox 


HE gilt-edged market has this week presented a new 
paradox in market behaviour. In the very midst of 

the drive to publicise the need for a more effective credit 
restraint it has achieved its most notable rally for many 
weeks. After so long and so sharp a decline any belief that 
the bottom might have been reached was of course likely 
(0 provoke a marked rebound ; and the City found excuses 
for such a belief in the firmer trend of sterling, the ending 
of the dock strike, and the reflection that the June gold 
figures “might have been worse.” ‘To these reasons for 
‘aking a less pessimistic view there was added the argument 
that if the bankers really do succeed in restraining the 
pressure. from bank advances they may avoid further sales of 
gilt-edged. And then it was suggested that the recent 
tactics of the government broker—though not any traceable 
outright support from that quarter—could be interpreted 


as a modest effort to steady the market sufficiently to permit 
the much discussed funding operation by the electricity 
or gas industry. 

Each of these lines of argument makes some plausible 
appeal. Yet if the credit squeeze is indeed tightened upon 
borrowers from the banks, it is hard to believe that the 
resultant stringency will not have ‘repercussions upon gilt- 
edged. Admittedly, selling thus provoked would not have 
the concentrated impact upon the market that might be 
expected from further bank sales—but the argument demon- 
strates the lessening of a bear point rather than the creation 
of a bull point. Again, it is still conceivable that the neces- 
sary restraint upon the economy may require a tighter 
squeeze upon the banks themselves. And if the authorities 
were convinced of that, they could not without hopeless 
inconsistency pursue a “grooming” policy designed for 
their own comfort as borrowers. The gilt-edged horizon 
still has its clouds. 

Among those clouds is the counter-attraction equities, 
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which in the present atmosphere seem to glisten the brighter 
whether the news is good or bad. The optimists seem to 
be almost as readily provoked into buying by news of wage 
demands and rising costs as by a belief in the long-run possi- 
bilities of genuine “growth.” The latest mild shake-out 
evidently exhausted itself ten days ago, and since then there 
has been a brisk climb—almost to the peak reached last 
month. The new account therefore opened briskly with 
some new time buying. One obvious consequence of the 
underlying strength of the industrial market is an increased 
flow of new issue projects and that has been much in 
evidence in recent days. Prominent among the latest 
capital issues have been the British Oxygen Company’s 
proposal to offer as rights at a price not yet disclosed 
3,247,079 new {1 ordinary shares on a two for five basis, 
and the Wiggins Teape re-financing plan which includes 
{2 million second debenture stock. 


How Tight a Squeeze ? 


HE banks’ efforts to persuade their customers to keep 

down their demands for advances have been a lively 
topic of City discussion in the past week. The widespread 
criticism of the bankers for the method of their appeal 
has at least ensured for them a much wider publicity than 
could have been secured through their chosen channel. 
And it has been put on record in many places that if the 
public experiences a credit squeeze, that will be because 
the national interest requires it and not because the bankers 
have hardened their hearts. But whether, in this atmos- 
phere of boom and overfull employment, the public wiil 
really understand the need for restraint, and whether bank 
advances will in fact be reduced, are still very open ques- 
tions. Presumably the bankers are not really expecting 
self-restraint by customers to make any perceptible contri- 
bution ; and if it does not, there are only two ways by 
which an effective curb can be imposed—by putting up 
interest charges to whatever extent is necessary, or by 
tightening bank lending standards so as to keep the total 
of borrowings below what the public would like to take at 
the rates charged for them. 

If the banks feel obliged to keep advances down not 
merely because they understand this to be in the national 
interest but also because of pressures upon their own 
resources and profitability, then one or other of these 
restraints will indubitably be imposed—however difficult or 
embarrassing they may be for the bankers. The whole 
policy of flexible money will then be clearly seen to be 
an effective brake on the general level of economic activity. 
The bankers’ appeal evidently reflects a belief—or the fear 
—that this critical pressure point may be approaching. It 
may be that no further turn of the official credit screw is 
needed to ensure that the squeezed bankers sufficiently 
squeeze their customers. But many bankers are still 
dominated by the conviction that nothing must be done 
to hinder any “ legitimate ” business—and each is equally 
convinced that his own advances are entirely (well, almost 
entirely) directed towards such business. Again, however 
desirous they may be to get down their total lendings, 
they emphasise that even now an important part of the 
lendings to be expected in the next few months will repre- 
sent drawings upon limits previously granted, or will other- 
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wise be in pursuance of arrangements to which they fed 
themselves committed. 

When such emphasis is put on these and other difficulties 
it is impossible to feel sure that a sufficient pressure will 
be exerted. But it is only the very margin of demand 
upon the economy that needs to be cut away, and any 
really apparent restraint will have cumulative effects. [jf 
the monetary authorities are satisfied that a sufficient 
impetus has been imparted already, they will obviously b: 
content to wait a little longer to see whether it will suff. 
ciently work its way through the system. But it is with 
them that the real responsibility rests. And if they are 
not thus satisfied, their obvious duty will be to tighten the 
squeeze of orthodox pressures upon the banking system 
still further. That will then be the only way to ensure the 
equilibrium of the economy—and the only way to vindicate 
the whole principle of current economic policy. This is 
the testing-time for both ; and a false move now would put 
both in jeopardy. 


Bank Earnings—and Investments 


HE season of bank interim dividends has this year 
- relapsed into its customarily quiet routine. All the 
declarations so far made—and only one or two are still ‘0 
come—have simply conformed to the higher levels of pay- 
ments established by the changes of the past three years. 
The season’s excitement, such as it is, is of a very different 
kind, and is focused upon the problem of providing for 
depreciation of investments. Though Martins, the District 
and Coutts have adhered to their usual formula, it seems 
likely that some of the banks will follow the precedent 
set in mid-1952, when four of them—Barclays, Lloyds, 
Midland and Westminster—broke with the tradition that 
investments should always be shown at a book valuation 
below current market value. The formula then adopted 
by those banks was “at or under cost and below redemp- 
tion price,” and the aggregate valuation on this basis was 
£34 million in excess of the then current market value, 
which was disclosed in marginal notes on the accounts. The 
interesting questions this year are whether an expedient of 
this kind will be more widely adopted, and whether any 
of the banks will elect to tap published reserves either to 
avoid this course or to reduce the disclosed margin between 
book value and market value. 

There can be no doubt that in the two and a half years 
to end-1954 the banks were able to add substantially 
to their inner reserves—partly, of course, because of the 
big rise in the gilt-edged market, but also because of 4 
good run of current earnings. These, indeed, must have 
been even better in the past half year, for the rise in Bank 
rate has raised interest charges to exceptional levels and yet 
has been accompanied by an expansion of bank advances 
to record proportions. The rate paid by the banks on 
balances on deposit account has, it is true, risen to its 
highest level since early 1932, but there has been an evel 
bigger rise in the banks’ earnings from short money 20d 
bills, while bad debts experience has remained very favour- 
able. The new salary arrangements will have added a 1c¢W 
load to the ever-rising burden of running costs (including 
provision for future pensions), but if the banks could look 
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imply to the strictly “current” elements in their profit 
and loss accounts, the past half-year would certainly be 
ated a profitable one. 

The one big offsetting factor has been their experience in 
the gilt-edged market, where they have had to face not only 
la severe depreciation of their portfolios but also some sub- 
stantial outright losses through the abnormally heavy sales 
of investments they have been obliged to make in the effort 
to protect their liquidity ratios. The portfolios of the banks 
were generally of much shorter average life at the end of 
1954 than they were on the eve of the gilt-edged slump of 
1952, and this certainly means that the outright sales of this 
past half year have been less costly than the switching sales 
in which some banks had to engage three years ago in order 
to get closer to the shore. The “ book ” depreciation, how- 
ever, is likely to have been much larger on this occasion, for 
although the fall in the undated stocks (no longer held by 
the banks) has been only a little larger than in the first half 
of 1952, the falls in the short and medium stocks have been 
much more severe. During the half year, the 1957 Serial 
Funding stock has dropped by 33 per cent ; the 2 per cent 
1958-59 stock placed in mid-1954 has dropped by 5.9 per 
cent; and the two stocks placed at end-November last— 
the 2 per cent Exchequer, 1960, and the 3 per cent Funding, 
1966-68—have dropped by 7 per cent and over 114 per 
cent, respectively. The disclosed reserves (including balance 
on profit and loss account) of the clearing banks at end- 
December were equivalent to 4 per cent of the then book 
value of their investments. 


































Coal Prices and Production 


ETAILS of the long-awaited and much overdue increase 
in coal prices had not been announced as this issue of 
The Economist went to press. But it is certain that the over- 
all increase will be much higher than some observers had 
expected, and the fact that waiting has. made the increase 
more than it might have been will not prevent a general 
howl that it will give another boost to inflation at a moment 
when the British economy is tearing the stitches at its seams, 
In fact, the reverse is the case. Not to match increases in 
costs by increases in prices means that coal is cheaper than 
it ought to be ; its use is unduly stimulated and the relative 
cheapness of coal allows consumers to buy more of other 
things—thus spreading the effects of inflation. 

But since the howl will take place, it is all the more 
desirable to keep a level head about coal prices and produc- 
tion, and indeed about some of the longer objectives of 
official fuel policy. There are general grounds for suppos- 
ing that a flat percentage increase will not promote a 
perfect structure in coal prices—it was certainly not already 
perfect ; more probably the better qualities of industrial 
coal will still be relatively cheap. And the users of such 
coals are normally much more sensitive to the relative prices 
of different fuels, and technically better equipped to sub- 
stitute one for another in response to changes in prices. 
Broadly, however, a realistic price for coal will encourage 
the further use of fuel oil not only in power stations (on 
present arrangements, it is hoped to replace by 1960 
8 million tons of coal by 5 million tons of oil), but also, as it 
now appears, in industrial steam raising. If the substitution 
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by oil of 10 million tons of coal in the public sector and by 
any comparable figure in industry could be achieved in five 
years, the relief to coal would be material. 

That does not mean that a progressive increase in coal 
output is no longer needed. Substitution will not help much 
in the coming winter, with output this year so far 2.7 million 
tons down and home consumption 1.5 million tons up. The 
cushion of imports (at their price) will be there to help, and 
the cushion of exports will no doubt be pummelled further 
during the rest of this year and certainly in 1956. The rail- 
way strike mercifully did no harm to coal movement that 
cannot be made good, so that the outlook for the winter 
might be described as “normally critical.” While these 
matters were under discussion in the Commons this week, 
the miners were thinking of more wages, a seven-hour day, 
and three weeks’ paid holiday. They also heard some blunt 
comment from the chairman of the Coal Board, Sir Hubert 
Houldsworth. Inland consumption may be up by 4 million 
tons this year ; 2 million tons have been lost in six months 
by unofficial stoppages—a week’s output a-year. Can this be 
justified, Sir Hubert asked? And he made two further frank 
observations. The NUM had no right to fight for nationali- 
sation unless it was prepared to co-operate to make it work ; 
“there are many who consider that now so much has been 
done for those who work in the industry, more should be 
done for those outside this industry, the users of coal.” 


Sterling Recovers 


TERLING has shown welcome signs of recovery this week 
S and in terms of dollars the rate which dipped last week 
to $2.78% strengthened to $2.783, though it failed to hold 
the whole of that improvement. A strengthening of confi- 
dence, which was reflected in the gilt-edged as well as in 
the foreign exchange market, occurred after publication of 
the end of June gold and dollar reserve figures. The reserve 
last month is shown to have fallen by $6 million, after allow- 
ing for receipts of $10 million of defence aid from the United 
States and $10 million net from payments in respect of the 
European Payments Union settlements, and on the other 
side of the account the payment of $8 million as a quarterly 
instalment on the Canadian interest free loan. Excluding 
these various items the residual deficit was $18 million, 
representing the drain on the reserve due to transactions 
of the sterling area with the dollar world during June. 

This result can be regarded as satisfactory given the con- 
siderable pressure on sterling throughout the month, the 
effect on sentiment of the railway strike and of the talk of 
exchange flexibility. These developments gave rise to 
rumours of a likely depreciation of sterling which in their 
turn must have led to an appreciable withdrawal of foreign 
money from London, mainly on Continental account, which 
will have played its part in causing the United Kingdom to 
incur a deficit of $7 million with EPU last month. It should 
be recalled that June is normally a good month for the 
balance of payments of the sterling area and that in June, 
1954, the gold and dollar reserve rose by $32 million. 

Yet the performance of sterling last month must be 
deemed reassuring. It suggested that Britain’s balance of 
payments . difficulties are not cumulative. On the 
contrary there has been increasing resistance to the 
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unfavourable influences of the early months of this 
year. Over the first quarter of the year the gold 
and dollar reserves fell by $32 million a month. In 
April there was a recovery of $19 million, in May no net 
change, and in June, with its various troubles, the small 
reduction of $6 million, a change which could evidently have 
been converted into a small gain by a different choice of 
value dates in respect of exchange transactions of the 
Exchange Equalisation Account. During the second quarter 
of this year the gold and dollar reserves of the sterling area 
rose by $13 million, while in the first quarter of the year 
there was a decline of $95 million. These figures and trends 
justify neither despair nor jubilation. The effects of the 
railway and dock strikes on the balance of payments have 
yet to make themselves fully felt. The effects of speculation, 
on the other hand, have evidently played some part in anti- 
cipating the impact of these labour troubles. Working 
balances in London were appreciably reduced during June 
and their reconstitution is already bringing some reinforce- 
ment to sterling now that recent rumours of devaluation or 
an immediate plunge into a flexible rate for the pound have 
been punctured. : 


Brazil Goes Multilateral 


HE Trade and Payments Agreement concluded between 

Brazil and Western Germany last Saturday opens up 
a new chapter in the history of Brazil’s payments arrange- 
ments with the rest of the world. In future, trade between 
these two countries (which had previously been settled on 
terms that were bilateral and involved discriminatory 
exchange arrangements), will acquire a wide measure of 
multilateral virtue. The new agreement provides for the 
transferability of the Deutsche Marks in terms of which 
German-Brazilian trade was conducted, within what has 
become known as the “ Hague Club”, that is within the 
sterling and Dutch currency areas as well as the two 
countries directly concerned. These arrangements follow 
discussions held at The Hague between representatives of 
the British, Dutch and West German Governments last 
May. It was then agreed that the bilateral arrangements 
operated by the Dutch and German governments in their 
trade with Brazil and the auctioning of Brazilian currency 
was having serious repercussions on the trade of other 
countries, and particularly of the United Kingdom, with 
Brazil. The discount on Brazilian currency at these auctions 
had resulted in a considerable distortion in the pattern of 
Brazilian trade. The multiple exchange rates that emerged 
from these bilateral arrangements, caused Brazilian exports, 
such as cotton and cocoa, to find their way to the United 
Kingdom via Germany, and the resulting earnings of foreign 
exchange by Brazil were being earmarked, not to finance 
imports from the sterling area, but to pay for goods exported 
by Germany. 

When a similar multilateral payments agreement has been 
signed between Brazil and the Netherlands (it already 
obtains in the arrangements with the United Kingdom) all 
this should be a thing of the past. Under the new system 
Brazil will be free to use all its Deutsche Marks earned 
in exports to Germany for purchases in any of the Hague 


~ Club countries, and vice versa. This will also apply to 
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Brazil’s earnings of guilders and sterling ; like th- Deutsche 
Marks these will be treated as a homogeneous and poole 
currency. Differential rates of exchange and the discrigj, 
natory trade arrangements anchored to them should thus 
eliminated. The new arrangements are bound to rag 
favourably on Anglo-Brazilian trade. They will, however, 
call for some reconsideration of the Anglo-Brazilian py. 
ments agreement, and particularly of provisions for ths 
repayment of Brazilian debt arrears owing to British ex. 
porters. Under present arrangements Brazil has undertake 
to repay these arrears at the rate of at least £6 million, 
year but with an undertaking to step up the payments if 
Brazil’s sterling earnings exceed £35 million a year. Th 
escalator clause will have to be amended to take into con. 
sideration the fact that Brazil’s sterling earnings will 1 
longer be segregated, as in the past, but will tend to ge 
mixed up in the Hague Club pool. It is still too early to 
work out a precise formula to replace the escalator clause, 
but the British Government will no doubt make it clear 
to the Brazilian Government that it expects the spirit of the 
debt agreement to be honoured in subsequent arrangements, 
These arrangements must be to the advantage of the com- 
mercial creditors in Britain since they will tend to expand 
trade between Brazil and the sterling area, 


Motorways on the Horizon 


E concrete will not set on the first brand new mil 

of six-lane, dual carriageway motorway in Britaia 
for some years yet. The details of the first instalment of 
new motorway construction issued by the Minister of 
Transport this week show that a serious start is at long 
last being made on planning and building modern motor 
roads along the major traffic routes. But it-also shows that 
it will be nearly a decade before the first major projects are 
finished. In that time, on present intentions, about 250 
miles of roads “for motors only” will be built at a total 
cost of about £65 million. These motorways are part of 
the enlarged road programme announced by the Minister 
in February, which envisaged total expenditures by the 
government and local authorities on new road construc- 
tion of nearly £130 million in the next five years. Seven 
by-passes costing some {£20 million for a total length of 
84 miles, also designed for motor traffic ohly, are among 
other details announced this week. “Whether the present 
plans for handling the traffic that speeds along the motor- 
ways and then tries to circulate in the congested streets of 
the big cities are adequate is a separate question. 

The first section of the motorway programme will be 4 
53-mile stretch between London and Birmingham, starting 
at the new St, Albans by-pass and linking with the preset! 
A.45 at Dunchurch: Six flyover junctions will be cot 
structed where it crosses other major roads, and these will 
be the only general points of access throughout its entire 
length. Allowing for legal and tendering preliminari::, 
is hoped to complete this section within three to four 
years. Before then, a start will have been made upon the 
second motorway running north from Birmingham ‘ 
Preston—a stretch of 94 miles, later to be extende! © 
Shap. When the first section has been completed, work 
will be shifted to the Dunchurch-Doncaster motorw:y of 
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SANDILANDS BUTTERY 
AND COMPANY LIMITED 


Established over 100 years, Sandilands Buttery & Co. 
Lid., with branches throughout Malaya, will be pleased 


to help in any problems j 
concerning trade with:— 

SANDILANDS BUTTERY & CO. LTD., 2 Metal Exchange Buildings 
Leadenhall Avenue, London, E.C.3. Tel: MANsion House 4521 


Branches at: PENANG, SINGAPORE, KOTA BHARU, 
IPOH, KUALA LUMPUR AND MEDAN, INDONESIA 


THIS PLAN CAN SAVE 
0US LOSS! 


This folder tells how to 
secure the right num- 
bers and types of fire 

extinguishers for the 

protection of your 

business premises, 

for a moderate an- 

nual fee which in- 

cludes regular 

servicing, inspection and 
maintenance. Send NOW! 


~-HIRE MAINTENANCE FIRE PROTECTION 


‘o. THE PYRENE COMPANY LTD., 
+, GROSVENOR CARDENS, LONDON, 8.W.1 


Please 
send 
descriptive 
folde 


IN PEACE OF MIND 
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lw 
People worth 


cultivating 


The Browns are an ordinary enough young couple, 
you’d say. They have been married nine years, have 
@ son aged seven, and live in a flat in a London 
suburb. 


Why, then, are they so well worth cultivating? 


Because any day now Brown’s promotion wil] come 
through and they’ll start to move up in the world. 
They’ll move into a house to start with and furnish 
it from scratch. Before long there will be a new 
car and some exciting new gadgets for the kitchen. 


With its vigorous, realistic presentation of the news, 
the Daily Mirror appeals particularly to young 
families like these. In fact, the majority of the 
43 million people who buy it every day belong to 
this all-important younger generation. 
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A The case of Anthonomus grandis... 


With its rounded, armoured body and long snout, the boll weevil under a | oS | A KS Ke 1 
magnifier looks like a visitor from outer space. Although only about a quarter of 


an inch in length, it is one of the most widely destructive of all cotton pests, 
causing losses that run into millions of dollars each year. 


In the cotton plantations of Central America boll weevil has long been a | 
particularly difficult problem, for this is its original home, where warm winter | : 
f: . ‘val and . difficult to ‘ get at’ economically. : 

temperatures favour its survival and encourage breeding. Cotton growers have | or 
4 . spent fortunes on insecticides to control boll weevil, with varying success, but Ae stot Gell ends & —. 7 
: rf) now the arrival of aldrin has given them a very much more powerful weapon. | possessing exceptional persistence. On foliage, dieldrin | 
Aldrin, an insecticide recently developed by Shell, is proving outstandingly | controls a very wide range of weevils, beetles, flies and 


Long-lasting, non-tainting aldrin is the most effective of 
all insecticides for use in the soil. Because of its great | 
stability, it is ideal for compounding with fertilizers. | 


eat Ae bane arte a 


Aldrin’s wider range includes many pests previously 


successful and is rapidly coming into use throughout Central America, wherever other crop-eating pests. It is also extensively used as 6 

SOS cotton is grown. residual spray against disease-carrying insects. 
Just 2 to 4 oz. of aldrin, as dust or spray, gives full control over boll weevil in Have you a stubborn pest problem to deal with ? 
. an acre of cotton, offering a higher degree of protection at lower cost. | 


——_ — 
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, aidrin | 


3 | 3 aldrin and dieldrin are Gat) insecticides for world-wide use 


& i “ For further information apply to your Shell Company 






Issued by The Shell Petroleum Company Limited, London, E.C.3, England 
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107 miles. Five of the seven new by-passes will form part 
of these three motorways and a sixth—at Maidenhead— 
will eventually form part of a London-South Wales motor- 
way. The seventh, the 21-mile Ross Spur, is intended to 
ease the Birmingham-South Wales traffic. 

With six 12-foot lanes and a “ hard shoulder ” of 9 feet 
no either side, the St. Albans-Dunchurch road is 
designed to carry at least 30,000 vehicles a day at a safety 
speed of 70 mph (a minimum speed rule has not yet been 
decided). Whether this capacity will be sufficient will 
depend upon how much traffic switches to the new route ; 
but in general the Ministry now expects that by 1980 there 
will be four times as many private cars on all roads as in 
1938. The present rule-of-thumb standard for new roads 
of 1938 traffic plus 75 per cent will very soon be out of 
date. The money for a road construction programme rising 
to a “ plateau” of about £50 million a year by 1959 will 
have to be found by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
though it will have been noted that the Financial Secretary 
hinted again last week that road loans were not entirely 
ruled out. But it is becoming quite plain that {50 million 
a year will not be an adequate level of spending. 


Boomlet in Commodities 


NFLATIONARY symptoms have this week been shown in 
l several commodity markets. Except for copper, pricés 
have generally advanced, though rubber which reached 38d. 
a lb. on Tuesday has since fallen part of the way. But zinc, 
Jead, shellac and wool futures have all been gently rising. 


COMMODITY PRICE MOVEMENTS 














June 30 July 6 
| | 
ee oe ee Gee 
Copper (cash), per ton........... 337 5 0 | 33015 O 
Tin (cash), per ton. ......e.seee- 72715 0O 728 15 0 
Lead (current month) ........... 103 7 6 | 104 7 6 
Zinc (current month)...........- 9112 6 | 9% 7 6 
Rubber, spot, per Ib............. 37 
Shellac (August), per cwt. ....... 297 6 314 43 
Wool futures (Dec.), per Ib....... 115} 1163 
Cocoa (Dec.), per cwt..........6. 293 0 297 6 
lea (Indian common), per Ib. .... 3 4 3 44 
Wheat (Liverpool, near month), 
per MOO Fi ws acres sas Ma whens 22 5h | 25 0 





The factors to which the leading commodities are now sensi- 
tive are no less evident from those that have fallen a little 
than from those that are still rising. In general, nearby 
supplies are short and consumption is high. With strikes 
always liable to interrupt supplies, consumers take a serious 
risk if they hold off the market for long. Yet there is a wide- 
spread feeling among consumers that prices are high and 
they would like to help them downwards so far as they dare. 

The fall of 4d. im the price of rubber on Wednesday 
sprang from an effort—it is not unfair to call it a propaganda 
efiort—by the American tyre manufacturers. Mr John 
Collier, chairman of the B. F. Goodrich Company, made 
the suggestion of a release of no less than 200,000 tons of 
rubber from the United States stockpile. The diversion of 
the stockpile on that scale to depress the market would, of 
course, infringe the basic understanding that stockpile 
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operations are to be conducted with minimum disturbance 
to the free market, and it would have made nonsense of the 
strategic intentions of the stockpile itself. But the sugges- 
tion served to produce a sharp break in Singapore which the 
London market followed. 

The decline in copper the first three days of this week 
sprang from three sources: the settlement of the British 
dock strike ; optimistic forecasts of an early settlement of 
the American copper strike ; and the fact that some cathodes, 
resulting from the recent release of Ministry of Supply 
copper, are now reaching the London market. All these 
factors justify consumers in holding back while copper is 
still around £330 a ton and Chilean production is running 
high, but they may all prove to be transient. The shortage 
of wire bars in the market is still pronounced, and domestic 
consumers in the United States find that the scarcity of 


copper is still so marked that they are paying substantial - 


premiums for marginal quantities. 


Protecting the Customer 


ROGRESS reports have been published recently by two 
P different organisations, both interested in protecting 
shoppers but using sharply contrasting methods to obtain 
their ends. Both reports illustrate the difficulty of giving 
practical protection. The Woman’s Advisory Committee of 
the British Standards Institution has been trying since it was 
formed five years ago to get manufacturers, through the 
offices of the BSI, to attend to complaints about the quality 
of goods that range from sewing thread to buttons and from 
children’s shoes to detergent cartons. They have achieved 
some progress, but the main difficulty is to get agreement 
among manufacturers on standard definitions or methods of 
manufacture. 

This difficulty is underlined in the annual report of the 
Retail Trading Standards Association. The RTSA is a 
body supported by manufacturers and retailers ; its object 
is to encourage accurate descriptions of goods sold to the 
public. The RTSA, in common with many others, con- 
siders that there is urgent need to clarify_the descriptions 
given to cloths and clothes made from more than one fibre ; 
such terms already exist for goods that incorporate wool. 
The RTSA has prepared a report on the matter and circu- 
lated this among its members, but has not taken further 
action because a similar move has long been promised from 
the BSI. The BSI has still not opened discussions with the 
industries involved, and in view of the known opposition to 
labelling in sections of the textile industry it may find it 
difficult to do so. 

The revised Merchandise Marks Acts appear to have 
closed many of the loopholes through which traders could 
make claims for their goods that were less than accurate, 
though some of the cautionary effects of the new Act seem 
to have worked off. But the biggest danger for shoppers that 
the RTSA sees at present is in the wording of hire pur- 
chase advertisements. The law requires that the cash price, 
the amount of the deposit, and the number of instalments 
should be given when goods are sold, but the law does not 
apply to advertisements. Newspapers and magazines have 
agreed with the RTSA to insist that this information is given 
in any advertisements that they accept. But the RTSA also 


(Continued on page 155) 
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Courtauld’s Plan for Progress 


OURTAULDS enjoyed a record 

profit in the year to last March. 
The company also introduced a co- 
partnership scheme, covering every 
employee over 21 years old having 
more than three years of service, 
excluding only the directors. The 
co-partnership plan is generous and 
flexible. A portion of the profit geared 
to the ordinary dividend is handed to 
trustees who are investing it in new 
ordinary shares at 52s. 6d., the market 
price of the day when the stock was 
quoted “ex dividend.” (The price is 
now 50s. 6d. and the yield only 
£3 19s. 2d. per cent.) The_ resulting 
ordinary shares (plus fractions in cash) 
will give the employees a bonus equal to 
about two weeks’ pay. There are no 
strings preventing the sale of the bene- 
ficiary shares. It is worth comparing the 
scheme with that of ICI. The ICI 
scheme cost that company last year 
£2,652,857 which happened to be about 
18} per cent of the gross dividend. 
Courtaulds plan last year bore more 
lightly on the ordinary stockholders ; it 
cost £288,000, equivalent to 6 per cent 
of the gross amount of the ordinary 
dividend. The ICI scheme has been 
fully defined ; it is one per cent of the 
employee’s yearly remuneration for each 
one per cent by which the ordinary 
dividend exceeds 5 per cent. Its impact 
on the equity would therefore’ be nil if 
the dividend fell to § per cent, but is 
high when the dividend is high and it 


assumes that the capital structure will 
not be changed. Courtaulds scheme 
is not defined at all. Co-partner- 
ship benefit is not necessarily always 
6 per cent of the gross dividend, nor 
must it always be invested in ordinary 
shares. The directors have merely asked 
shareholders to authorise the creation of 
2 million new shares, implying an inten- 
tion to continue. The scheme is not 
geared to the existing capital structure 
—only to the gross amount distributed. 
But shareholders are entitled to know 
what share of the equity they will have 
to surrender, and how fast. 

The trading profit of £20.0 million, 
against £19.0 million was a good achieve- 
ment for a year in which some of the 
company’s competitors—notably British 
Celanese (whose shares at 29s. 6d. yield 
£6 15s. 7d.)}—did less well. Courtaulds 
did indeed feel the pinch of competition 
as the chairman, Sir John MHanbury- 
Williams, shows—for example, in its own 
weaving business and in viscose and 
acetate continuous filament yarn both for 
home and export markets. Three factors 
have helped the results ; viscose rayon 
staple, including the establishment of 
Courtaulds (Alabama) on a profit-mak- 
ing basis; British Cellophane booming 
with the packaging boom ; some of the 
industrial yarns. The chairman believes 
in further expansion in man-made fibres. 
Under no other supposition could he 
justify the great capital development 
that the company has put in—and there 


is a viscose factory still building 
Grimsby. But He couples that faith 
with the warning that in this country 
over-production “will inevitably be 
solved in the hard way.” 

What then are his prescriptions fo, 
assuring the future of this growing but 
well-entrenched industry ? He believes 
first in maintaining stable and relatively 
low prices, and is among those who can 
claim that their products are relatively 
cheap. It is doubtless the hope of a 
long run at a low price that makes Sir 
John a global, and therefore an illogical 
protectionist, pleading for protection in 
this country against Japan, for protec- 
tion in Australia that must affect this 
country and complaining about United 
States imports into Canada. 

More important than those ideas 
has been the attempt to raise the 
standard of quality by the reintroduction 
of the company’s “ tested quality” plan 
on a broader basis. To weavers of 
fabrics and makers-up of garments made 
perhaps only in part of Courtaulds’ yarn 
(provided they do not contain competi- 
tive yarns such as Celanese or Terylenc) 
a test of quality is freely available. That 
attempt to raise quality is coupled with 
a drive to remain in the forefront of 
technical progress. The decision to 
pursue an acrylic fibre—Courtaulds own, 
not Orlon—is one of its fruits. The 
establishment of Courtaulds Educational 
Trust Fund on a permanent footing is 
another. 


COURTAULDS LIMITED 


BRITISH COMPANIES 


Lustre Fibres 


* . 
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British Cellophane 


British Nylon 
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PRODUCTION IN UK 
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plastics, chemicals and machinery 
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complains that some retailers, while they obey the letter of 
the law, use selling methods that confuse shoppers so that 
they do not know what their hire purchase agreements 
involve and what they may be paying for so-called “no 
deposit” terms. The briefest inspection of the showcards 
in chop windows will prove that there is a good deal behind 
this complaint for they are often confusing and, one suspects, 
often deliberately so. 


Early Winter for Tankers? 


ANKER Owners usually have to wait until August before 
T the winter season of heavier oil shipments and rising 
tanker freight rates replaces the summer doldrums. There 
are signs that winter may be earlier this year. Since oil 
started to flow again from Abadan there have been surpris- 
ing fluctuations in tanker rates, often when too many tankers 
have been in the wrong place, and the margin between a 
strong and a weak market for single voyage chartering is 


TANKER FREIGHT INDICES 
(Decemper 1949 210U; 


LONDON TANKER 
SRMERS AWARD 
Lain 


\ 
SPOT RATE 


very small. Yet this summer period, if it is in fact coming 
to an end, has been better than the last, and it follows a 
winter that was also more rewarding for tankers though it 
had its sharp ups and downs. 

The recent increase in business has been most marked in 
the American coastwise market, where tankers are now being 
fixed at US Maritime Commission scale rate minus 30-35 
per cent, against minus 50-60 per cent two or three weeks 
ago. The London spot rate also moved up a few points after 
two months of no change. Most of the major British and 
Continental charterers are in the market ; but there have 
been few fixtures this week for all of them are holding out 
for lower terms and owners are quite prepared to wait. 
Owners are quietly confident of getting better voyage rates. 
Most charterers still need tonnage for July and August load- 
‘ngs in both the Gulf and the Caribbean, and time is now 
n the owners’ side. Some of the 93 tankers, with a com- 
bined tonnage of 1.15 million tons deadweight, that were 
‘aid up at the beginning of this month may soon be put into 
commission again. But there is about 8 million tons dead- 
weight of tankers on order throughout the world—some 
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for delivery this year—worth probably some {£400 million. 
Still more tonnage will be required however, to cope with 
the growing needs of the petroleum industry. How much 
of this can be financed by independent tanker owners and 
how much by the oil companies themselves was a question 
raised by Mr J. W. Platt, chairman and managing director 
of Shell Tankers this week at the launching of the Harpula 
at Belfast. Already about two-thirds of the tanker tonnage 
flying under the British flag is owned and operated by the 
oil companies—tying up much of their capital and staff. 


Plant for Atomic Power 


© meet the military demand for plutonium, which is 
2 used to charge atomic weapons, the Atomic Energy 
Authority has frozen the design of reactors which produce 
plutonium and is to build three new installations almost 
identical with the plant that is now being finished at Calder 
Hall. Like Calder Hall, these plants will also be used to’ 
generate electricity, and the decision to repeat the design 
without major change is likely to mean big orders for the 
Calder Hall contractors. One of them, Babcock and Wilcox, 
has already received an order for 24 boilers of the type just 
supplied to Calder Hall and the value of the order is put at 
about £6 million. There are four such boilers to each 
reactor, and two reactors to each installation. Steam 
pressures are obtained through the medium of gases circu- 
lating through the reactor. 

Scientists rate the Calder Hall design as now obsolete ; 
the Atomic Energy Authority is developing a number of 
newer and more efficient designs at Harwell and has a full 
scale “ breeder” reactor under construction in Scotland. 
Even though the earlier of the twelve atomic power stations 
that are contemplated by the Central Electricity Authority 
will be broadly modelled on Calder Hall, they are likely to 
show considerable improvements in component efficiencies. 
The contract received by Head Wrightson Processes for a 
£750,000 research reactor for Australia is another indica- 
tion of the volume of business that is likely to flow to 
contractors for atomic equipment. 


Farnborough’s Jubilee 


LMOST as old as the flying machine itself, the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment at Farnborough is celebrating 
its Golden Jubilee. Farnborough is the back-room of the 
aircraft industry, and although the Comet inquiry last 
autumn made its name a household word, little is usually 
heard outside the aircraft industry about its routine work. 
This week’s display to mark the Jubilee gives an idea of its 
range and growth. Farnborough started in 1905 as a 
government balloon factory, and as a reminder of those early 
days the display included a collection of early aircraft, 
among them Bleriot’s cross-channel model of 1909, Captain 
Cody’s kites and military bi-plane of 1912 and the Bristol 
fighter, the “ Spitfire of the first world war.” 
But the real impact of the display lay in the astonishing 
scope and variety of the exhibits of the RAE’s recent work. 
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Farnborough’s fantastic three-dimensional analogue com- 
puter, which simulates the flight and characteristics of 
guided missiles, was thrown open for public inspection, so 
were the supersonic and the low-speed wind tunnels. A 
display of modern research aircraft included the Rolls- 
Royce flying bedstead, shown in public for the first time, 
its castered legs bandaged like.a racehorse ; a Meteor with 
a Cyrano-like nose built to: study the feasibility of pilots 
flying on their stomachs (this is said to give them better 
resistance to the effects of gravity) ; another Meteor with its 
engines modified to thrust downwards, as well as back- 
wards ; the English Electric P.1 supersonic fighter, which 
has not been publicly demonstrated before ; and a supersonic 
delta research aircraft built by the Fairey company. 

The exhibition also included the biggest collection of 
experimental guided weapons and equipment ever shown in 
this country. The Government has been uncommonly 
reticent about its work on missiles and it is not surprising 
that this silence fosters the impression of an American 
monopoly in this type of weapon. But the missiles and 
components displayed at Farnborough show that Britain 
has covered substantial ground. Particularly impressive 
were remarkable pictures of missiles taken from target 
machines by special wide-angled cameras (the cameras too 
were shown), and exhibits of some of the mechanisms used 
to home the missile on to its target ; rocket motors and fuels 
and instruments were also on display, with many of their 
components exhibited separately. Submarine detecting 
equipment (with actual recordings), gun-sights calibrated 
to hit moving targets, instruments from the Hunter fighter, 
and proximity fuses were all used to show the scope of 
the work that has been done at Farnborough during the 
past few years. Neither the scientists who have conducted 


it nor the taxpayers who have financed it have any reason 
to feel dissatisfied. 


A Market for Sugar 


HE Sugar Bill, tabled this week, and the White Paper 
that accompanies it contain no surprises. Once the 
decision in principle was taken to hand sugar back to private 
trading there were only two questions to decide. How was 
the price of the 1.6 million tons of Commonwealth sugar 
that the United Kingdom buys at guaranteed prices to be 
aligned with the world price? And how were the deficien- 
cies involved in the British Sugar Corporation’s manufac- 
ture from home produced beet to be covered ? There were 
basically only two solutions—to meet the obligations from 
the Exchequer, or to pass their cost to the home consumer 
by averaging the price of sugar on the home market. 

The solution adopted after long talks with the trade is the 
appointment of the Sugar Board which will buy the quota 
of guaranteed price sugar, re-sell it in the country of origin, 
and recoup its losses by a levy on all sugar and molasses 


entering the British home market. The Bill also provides | 


for that utopia in which guaranteed price sugar would be 
below the world price and the board would have a bonus for 
British consumers. The Government’s obligations to the 
British Sugar Corporation will be collected in the same 
operation, the levy being taken at the point where the sugar 
leaves the bonded warehouse—that is, at a point that will 
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not affect the price to be quoted in the London market, The 
Board will thus exert the minimum of interference with the 
operation of the trade. 

The last of London’s big commodity markets is about tp 
be restored. Next year, perhaps on January Ist, the Board 
will begin to operate and a market for sugar, including 
Britain’s domestic offtake, will be an immediate require. 
ment. A market there will be, but it does not follow that a 


fully fledged terminal market, which is also envisaged, can 


be arranged by that date. There are several difficulties of 
detail in addition to the currency arrangements that have to 
be made for every free market in a dollar commodity. The 
prewar basis of contract was cif United Kingdom. Freight 
now fluctuate so widely that the operator might find himself 
saddled with an unwelcome risk on the freight market— 
and there are some who advocate an fob basis. The prewar 
basis of the terminal contract was aunit of §0 tons. But 
so much sugar is now fransported in bulk that doubts have 
arisen whether in practice 50 tons is a deliverable unit. 
These difficulties will be overcome, for the market wholly 
welcomes the step forward. 


4 


Breaking the Bank 


T used to be the bank at the Casino that broke in Monte 

_ Carlo. There has recently been a run and a near-break 
at the Principality’s most important commercial bank, the 
Société Monégasque de Banque et Métaux Précieux. This 
institution has been saved for the time being by a special 
advance of Frs. 250 million from the Government of Prince 
Rainier, which brings the total official resources deposited 
and temporarily locked up with the bank to Frs. 1,250 
million. The trouble seems to have been two-fold and 
fairly familiar in the long history of financial troubles. First 
there has been the classical sin against banking orthodoxy 
of borrowing short and lending long. The second has been 
the mixing up of politics and business. 

The bank appears to have got thoroughly tied up with 
a company Images et Sons, which controls Monte Carlo’s 
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Consolidated Pneumatic 


Makers of high-class Rock Drills, Air Compressors and Power Tools 


Men of industry like to get their hands 

on C.P. power tools — especially this 

impact wrench which will reduce nut running, 
stud setting and tapping operations 

from minutes to seconds. 


THE CONSOLIDATED PNEUMATIC TOOL CO., LTD., 232 DAWES ROAD, LONDON, 8S.W.6 
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Surely, you might say, it’s a waste of time to drag such a 

technical detail as a furnace refractory into a top-level diseussion 
of policy? Surely, that sort of thing can be left to a technician? 

But can it? If refractories were simply technical details 
we would agree. But they are not. They affect costs sharply. 

The discussion of a broad refractories policy at top-level 

is far from being a waste of time—it is essential. 

That is where Morgans can be helpful. 


¢ 


As manufacturers of an immense variety of refractories, 
Morgans can see the picture as a whole. As the operators of 
the most up-to-date refractories plant in Europe, they can put 
good ideas into practice. As manufacturers they have 70 

3 Ts years’ experience to draw upon. As consultants they are 


authoritative. Their advice is yours for the asking. 
: MO RGAN 


efractories 


ASK MORGANS ABOUT REFRACTORIES—THEY KNOW 


- 


MORGAN REFRACTORIES LIMITED, NESTON, WIRRAL, CHESHIRE. Telephone: NESTON 1406 “*# 
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smmercial television station and a similar station in the 
yar territory. No assets can so readily become blurred 
nd vanish into thin air as the intangibles of commercial 
Jevision. The bank was about to offer a large issue of 
ock on behalf of the television company in the local 
arket, out of which to recoup its advances to the com- 
any. The run unfortunately interrupted this operation 
d called for official intervention and support. 


The investigation which has been set in motion has 
ready revealed a tangled web of interlocking personal 
pterests between various members of Prince Rainier’s 
abinet and the two institutions primarily involved. The 
abinet resigned en bloc. Then came news of the approach 
f Mr Aristotle Onassis, the Greek shipowner, who already 
ms the heart of Monte Carlo, namely the Casino, through 
is control of that innocuously named holding company, the 
ociété des Bains de Mer de Monaco. These developments 
ill no doubt play into the hands of Mr Onassis. On a 
nodest scale they will also have provided one more illustra- 
n of the dangers of breaking the golden rules of banking 
nd good politics: no risking of depositors’ money in long- 
m investments ; and the severing of directorial or other 
irect financial links by any person who becomes a Cabinet 


inister. 



























Cost of Cinemascope 


HEN the Associated British Picture Corporation was 

shooting Moby Dick it unfortunately lost a whale ; 
but the company has never lost the whale of a lot of the 
shareholders’ money. Therein lies the secret of the group’s 
success. It both exhibits and produces films but keeps 
the balance well weighted towards exhibition to keep 
its figures healthy. It is not the whales lost, but the 
seats sold that count. In ABP’s last financial year to March 
31st, the national cinema attendance figures showed a fall 
of 1} per cent, despite the wet summer. Associated Britisn 
nevertheless showed a one per cent rise from 197} to 1994 
million in its own attendances. 


The result was money in the till to finance cinemascope 
out of earnings ; record profits ; an increased final dividend 
making 30 per cent for the year compared with 20 per 
cent ; and well-covered preference dividends. The improved 
results, including the trading profit of £2,988,093, against 
£2,213,312, naturally owe something to last year’s poor 
summer and much to the reduction in entertainments tax. 
The increased net profit attributable to ABP—£1,025,399 
compared with £565,284—should therefore be the fors- 
runner of higher profits from the rest of the film industry, 
though investors should remember that the financial year 
of Associated British is not coterminous with that of Odeon 
Theatres which ends on June 30th. Investors will also bear 
in mind the form of the dividend declaration ; the year’s 
30 per cent includes an unchanged total payment of 20 per 
cent plus a bonus of ro per cent, and the company has also 
Provided a staff bonus. This mode of increase, coupled 
with a moderately cheerful review by Sir Philip Warter (who 
faces the prospect of commercial television in the autumn 
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with the feeling that the cinema is holding its own), prompts 
the hope that the improved earnings helped by cinemascope 
will be maintained, but it suggests-less assurance than a 
straight dividend increase would have done. 


Much interest attaches to the way in which Associated 
British has tackled the heavy expenditure on wide screens 
and other equipment involved in the adoption of cinema- 
scope in all of its theatres when it could be installed. The 
whole cost is being met out of revenue and involves no 
addition to fixed assets ; approximately half has already 
been paid and the job should be finished this year. The 
total cost estimated at £950,000 is covered by two transfers 
to development reserve—{450,000 in the previous accounts 
and {590,000 in the latest report. To that reserve £464,528 
of expenditure to date has been charged. It is a substantial 
tribute to the group’s financial strength built up over yeacs 
that these costs can be met without permanent finance 
and simultaneously with rising dividends. 


Hire Purchase Expansion 


IRE purchase under control presents a mixed picture 
H of which one segment stands out clearly. Hire pur- 
chase motor sales are enjoying a boom—the biggest boom 
that the recorded figures have ever shown. Hire purchase 
sales of the other durable articles of which HP Information 
collects figures are also rising. The total of contracts 
recorded in June was 81,386, compared with 76,729 in May 
and with 51,956 in June last year. The seasonal rise to a 
summer peak in cars is earlier and sharper than usual 
for exceptional business was done during the railway strike. 
It is an open question whether the seasonal decline in 
demand that normally begins after August bank holiday 
may not this year be steeper than usual. But the main 
trend of hire purchase in the motor trade still seems to 
be upwards. 


NUMBER OF HP TRANSACTIONS 


Totals (new and used) June, 1954 | May, 1955 | June, 1955 
Gite: ics. de edad 26,884 | 41,588 | 44,069 
Commercial Vehicles ....... 4,530 6,449 7,165 
Motor Cycles and Side Cars.. | 16,849 24,977 26,641 
Tractors & Farm Equipment 1,263 1,561 1,623 
Aare eo aS Ca ae — 3 15 
SOONG oe a6 ins 6 nics pK oe 1,339 1,443 1,547 


Source: HP Information 


Furniture sales and the proportion of such sales made by 
hire purchase have been noticeably affected by control, as 
have the sales of equipment by the nationalised gas and 
electricity boards. In the radio trade the figures of the 
British Radio Equipment Manufacturers’ Association suggest 
that hire purchase has more than held its proportion of a 
shrinking total volume of sales. Sales of radio sets for May 
are estimated at 73,000 compared with 79,000 in April, but 
the proportion sold on hire purchase rose from 42 per cent 
to 43 per cent. In television sets the number fell from 
75,000 to 64,000, but the proportion on hire purchase held 


steady at §9 per cent. 
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N yasaland Railway’s Bow 


PRIVATELY owned railway that makes a profit and pays 
A a dividend is rare. Nyasaland Railway Company’s 
maiden dividend, recently announced, brings that railway 
into the select class—after nearly 50 years since the building 
of the railway system began. The payment of 2} per cent 
on 418,375 Ordinary £1 shares and on 1,081,682 “A” 
Ordinary shares (that rank for dividend as fully paid {1 
shares) takes only £21,563 net. The § per cent income 
debenture stock also receives its full payment after 4} per 
cent in the previous year. These figures spring from a 
further sharp recovery in earnings. Net operating profit 
before tax, but after providing £113,823 against £100,986 
for renewals, was £418,271 compared with £329,346. At 
10s. 3d. the £1 ordinary shares (which have risen 9d. during 
the week) yield £4 17s. 7d. per cent. 


Britannia on Test 


SKISTOL BRITANNIA fuselage is undergoing fatigue tests 
A at Farnborough in a water tank and has so far under- 
gone the equivalent of more than 12,000 hours flying. A 
Comet fuselage, in a similar test, failed at just over 3,000 
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hours, and the plan is to test the Britannia until Failue 
occurs. The test is not being conducted with the object ¢ 
satisfying a set period laid down by the authorities, by 
rather of finding out the likely strength of the Britanniy; 
wings and cabin. It is hoped that the Britannia may recejp 
a Certificate of Airworthiness in the autumn. 
Extensive trials in the neighbouring water tank are yj 
going on with the original Comet used in last yey, 
inquiry. The tests continue and as fresh fractures appey 
they are being repaired, and the- tests are resume 
This process is also likely to be carried out on th 
Britannia ; the trials will not stop with the first failure by 
the fuselage will be repaired and re-broken in an attemy 
to guard against the possible error of placing too grey 
reliance on the fatigue findings of a single fuselage. 


SHORTER NOTE 


The Woolwich Equitable Building Society has made i 
clear that it is not taking the initiative in the move for higher 
building society rates, and that it expects loyally to abide by 
the decision of the Association. The society favours th: 
minimum adjustment that may be found necessary. The 
meeting of the Council of the Association was being hell 
on Friday after this issue of The Economist had gone 
press. 


Company Notes 


RECKITT & COLMAN HOLD.- 
INGS. The full 1954 accounts are the 
first to be issued by the re-capitalised 
Reckitt & Colman group, but the chair- 
man provides shareholders with figures 
that make a comparison with 1953 pos- 
sible. Under the old capital structure, 
now tidied up, substantial profits were 
retained by the operating companies, and 
the Reckitt-Colman group came to be 
more renowned for its soundness than 
for its growth. 

But the rise now disclosed of almost a 
third in total profits for the group, from 
£4,850,000 to £6,376,748, is no small 
achievement in a highly competitive busi- 
ness. Steadier supplies of materials and 
greater productive efficiency made pos- 
sible by rising output played their part. 
More than half the group’s trading is over- 
seas. In 1953 §2 per cent of sales jn all 
markets consisted of food products, 29 per 
cent of household products, and 14 per 
cent of toilet or pharmaceutical goods. 

Group profit after tax is £2,826,806, 
against roughly £2,225,000, and after pre- 
ference dividends, £355,669 to reserve for 
fixed asset replacement, and various ad- 
justments, and after ordinary dividends 
of £1,062,009 net, the amount retained by 
the group is\£956,462. The rate of divi- 
dend for the year is 10 per cent, against 
8} per cent forecast at the time of the 
amalgamation. In addition, there is a 
special bonus of I per cent, intended 
apparently as an offset for the fact that in 
future only one interim dividend instead 
of two is to be paid. At a price of around 
45s. 6d., the yield on the 10 per cent 
dividend is £4 8s. per cent—a yield that 


reflects both the steadiness of the group’s 
financial record, and some reservations 
about its future expansion. Consolidated 
equity earnings, allowing for Profits Tax 
on a full distribution, are nearly 18} per 
cent. ; 

Net current assets exceed {£18 million, 
including £10,382,717 stocks. Gross liquid 
assets of almost {11 million are easily 
capable of meeting capital expenditures 
at the rate of about {1,750,000 a year. 


* 


PATONS & BALDWINS. No 
spectacular changes and no comment on 
trading are to be found in Patons and 
Baldwin’s preliminary statement for the 
year to April 30th. The figures make a good 
impression, for trading conditions cannot 
have been easy. The ordinary dividend 
is stepped up from the equivalent of 10 
per cent on the present capital to 12} per 
cent. The extra payment is cautiously 
described as bonus, but it does not in- 
crease the proportion of earnings distri- 
buted. 

The year’s net surplus, after tax and 
all charges, and including special (mainly 
tax) credits of £223,903 against £248,046, 
was £1,048,924 compared with £774,934. 
It can be estimated that, before the special 
credits, total profits have gone up from 
£2,727,492 to £2,970,118. Depreciation is 
almost unchanged at £522,989, and there 
is a small saving in tax (which requires 
£1,202,791 against £1,240,866). The in- 
crease in net equity earnings was rather 
larger than the apparent gross increase 
in total profit. 


Equity earnings were £637,406, against 


£355,901, and represent a rate of 19 pm 
cent on ordinary capital, after allowing fx 
Profits Tax on a full distribution. Tk 
resulting estimated surplus of {261,37} 
over ordinary dividends together with th 
special tax credits enable the company 
put £500,000 to General Reserve. This 
is the first occasion for seven years m 
which a big addition has been made 0 
general reserve, and seems to mark: 
return to more normal conditions for pre 
viously the group had been concentrating 
on building up contingencies provisions, 
which in the 1954 balance sheet stood at 
over £3 million. 

At a price of around 33s., the ordinary 
shares yield £7 11s. 6d. per cent. That 
is high for a leading equity, but perhaps 
not too high for a trade where profits att 
notoriously erratic, nor for a compaily 
which has a relatively modest earnings 
cover. 


* 


ENGLISH SEWING COTTON. 
At first sight there should be no misgiving 
about a report that contains several refet- 
ences to new buildings and plant and 
the need for keeping abreast of modert 
methods and products, especially as it i 
creases the dividend by a quarter, but 
can be said of this company that it shows 
a little of Lancashire’s reputed tendency 
to live on the past and to draw the 
maximum benefit from existing cap! 
resources rather than to break new 
ground. 

Although reference is made to a sub- 
stantial increase in business, the chalf- 
man says candidly that the company feels 
able—for reasons associated with mote 
stable conditions—to distribute a large 
share of the year’s revenue. The group’ 
trading profit has, in fact, fallen slightly. 
Nor has American Thread fared much 
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setter, with gross operating profits of 
10,660,103 against $11,892,713. The 
merican company has, however, doubled 
s common dividend. This absorbs nearly 
Bs per cent of 1954 equity earnings, and 
epresents a grossed-up dividend of be- 
een 10 and I1 per cent. Meanwhile, 
e home group reports several acquisi- 
ions ; three merchanting businesses, and 
ith them, two weaving mills, and the 
ntire capital of Lilford & Amalgamated 
Weavers. The group has relied chiefly 
on retained profits for that expansion. It 
thas not had to make large special pro- 
visions to finance new equipment at a 
time of rapidly rising prices. A small 
amount of special depreciation was written 


Years to Dec. 31, 
1953 1954 


Consolidated earnings :— 
lrading profit 
Amer. Thread dividend 
Depreciation 
Taxation ,094 
Net profit 652,904 679,719 
Ordinary dividends .... 220,000 282,500 
Ordinary dividend (per 


Cents bccn yak eee nes 10* 123 
Retained profits 416,059 258,951T 


Consolidated balance sheet: 
Fixed assets, less de- 
" preciation 
Net current assets 
Stocks :. .ccesevasaudes 
Liquid assets (gross).... 
Reserved sis-0< cnet oes 4,076,093 4,802,107 
Ordinary capital 2,000,000 4,000,000 
{1 Ordinary Stock at 30s. Od. yields {8 6s. 8d. 
per cent. 
* Equivalent on present capital. 
+ After writing off £103,085 acquisition expenses 
and special depreciation. 


£ 
1,426,953 
244,105 
230,899 
759,575 


£ 
1,330,569 
464,577 
251,994 
834 


2,460,444 
3,889,124 
3,143,373 
1,356,451 712,383 


2,868,085 
3,793,117 
4,378,562 


off in 1954, but normal depreciation last 
year, at £251,994, was less than one-fifth 
of trading profit, and not much more 
than twice the 1947 level. 

The rise in gross fixed assets from 
£3,555,670 to £4,297,189 reflects additions 
to the parent company’s mills and the 
weaving businesses taken over in 1954. 
The American Thread holding, having 
been revalued at the current dollar rate 


(thereby making possible last year’s 100 
per cent capitalisation issue), stands at 
£4,465,268 compared with £2,099,303. The 
company is commendably frank in calling 
attention to the large liability for UK 
taxation of £2,015,973, or £1,495,853 after 
deducting 1955-56 income tax, and to the 
need for remembering this item in con- 
sidering liquid assets. It appears that 
outstanding questions of EPT are still not 
cleared up. A bank overdraft of £182,626 
is not a large sum, but is some indication 
of renewed strain upon resourceés.* 


x 


EXPRESS DAIRY COMPANY. 
In the light of the failure of an expensive 
advertising campaign to raise the con- 
sumption of milk, it is hardly surprising 
that a group such as Express Dairies, 
which is still primarily concerned with 
wholesaling and retailing milk, should 
suffer a reduction in trading profit in the 
face of increasing costs. Net trading 
profit for the year fell from £1,245,007 to 
£1,188,336, but a reduction in taxation 
from £719,556 to £515,147 cushioned the 
net profit which showed an increase of 
£147,738 at £673,189. 

Using only internal finance, the group 
continued to expand both by the purchase 
of existing businesses and by new building. 
The number of “supermarkets ”—large 
self-service stores on the American pattern 
—that the company has introduced into 
the London area has risen to seven, and 
some unremunerative teashops have been 
sold. An intensified campaign has been 
initiated to raise sales of dairy products 
other than milk. With an unchanged final 
dividend of 10 per cent the total dividend 
for the year.is maintained at 15 per cent 
on capital increased by the two-for-five 
capitalisation last year. This is an effec- 
tive increase on the present capital from 
10 5/7 per cent to 1§ per cent. At 20s. xd 
the ordinary shares yield 3} per cent 
which is covered three times by earnings. 


SIX MONTHS’ CAPITAL ISSUES 


(Excluding Conversions) 


Six 
Months 
to 
June 30 


Old Basis* New Basist 


— -_————— 


1955 | 1954 | 1955 
i 


i 


Total Borrowing 
(£ million) 
53:4 | 422-0 

Nil} 10-8 
111-8 | 131-5 
165-2 | 564-3 


17-2} 19-7 
0-7| Nil 


Sntkideniicene 
540°0 | 183:1 | 584-0 


. Govt.t | 
. Corp. (a)| 
. Cos... a4 


- Total ...| 


53-6 
Nil 
145-7 
199-3 


Empire ... 
Foreign .... 


Total... 


Total Company Issues§ 


(£ million) 
41-1 15-8 43-9 
20-4 15-3 0) : 
56-7 88-6 . 


118-2 | 119-7 | 140-1 | 


Six | 
Months 


to 
June 30 


Old Basis* New Basist 





1954 1955 


1954 | 1955 | 


| 


| Analysis of New Issue Applications 


(£ thousand) 
Br. Govt.t .| 400,305 | 53,412 | 421,970 | 53,576 
Br.Corp. (a); 10,810 Nil | 10,810 Nil 
Dom. & Col.| 

Govt.....} 11,073 450 
For. Govt. .| Nil Nil 
Bank & Ins. 13,231 | 24,430 


Iron, Coal & 
Steel .... 28,424 37,911 
Nil Nil 


Oil 

Eng’ing,etc. 11,219 
Electrical. . 24,687 
Textiles ... 150 
Motors, etc. 161 
Breweries. . 2,008 2,957 
Shipping .. 985 350 | 985 
Mines..... } 6,065 7,841 6,889 
Others ... 60,764 | 34,941 | 71,458 | 55,248 


Total ..... 539,967 | 183,112 | 584,025 | 218,663 


Nil 
Nil 
16,058 


37,176 | 
Nil | 


10,133 | 

22,173 | 
Nil 
161 





* Only includes direct offers to the public and to shareholders. f Includes direct offers to the 
public and to shareholders, “‘ smcinidabes to deal,” and stock exchange introductions. ~ Includes 


an 


net receipt or repdyment of national savings certificates and defence bonc 
d foreign companies. (a) Includes loans to town and country authorities and to public boards. 


bonds. § Includes British 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


July 20th 
July 20th 
July 12th 


A rally in gilt-edged at the end of last 
week raised the Financial Times Index of 
government securities above the lowest 
so far this year—93.93 on Wednesday of 
last week—and with the further impetus 
this week of the not unfavourable gold 
reserve figures and the ending of the dock 
strike an uninterrupted advance through- 
out the week brought the index up to 
95.39. 34 per cent Treasury stock 1977-80 
closed to 89% and short-dated stocks were 
equally buoyant. Dealings in 4 per cent 
Transport “B” stock 1972-77 left off at 
% discount. There seems no doubt that 
Government departments must have taken 
a substantial part of the {£42 million 
created to replace the London Electric 
Transport 2} per cent stock. Applicants 
for over £100,000 received 88 per cent 
of their requirements, but the result of 
the small operation was as a whole not 
a discouraging factor. In the more active 
dealings this week there is no doubt that 
the government broker has been a sub- 
stantial net seller of stock. He is now a 
buyer of serial 1955 stock due for replace- 
ment this year, but only in switch 
operations and then not on level terms. 

Canadian banks were well supported ; 
Royal Bank of Canada at {221s and Bank 
of Montreal at £1718 were £1 higher on 
the week. Insurance stocks also improved, 
Prudential “A” rising to §1. 

Industrials were higher, and on the 
start of the new account many leading 
stocks were raised to fresh peaks. Build- 
ing shares were aided by the prospect of 
an intensification of road-building. 
Unilever N.V. rose to 102s. 6d. Motors 
and aircraft were active. Rolls-Royce 
went ahead to 126s. 3d. and Hawker 
Siddeley to 69s. 9d. Simms Motors rose 
to 47s. 9d. xd. on the results. 

New account buying resulted in a sharp 
rise in oils ; Burmah climbed to 160s. and 
Royal Dutch to £583. Reports of a new 
strike in Brunei caused British Borneo to 
jump 12s. to 47s. 6d. Rio Tinto new 
reached 76s. 3d. before reacting to 70s. 
Rubbers were active and generally higher. 


Next Account begins: 
Nex: Contango Day: 
Next Settlement Day: 


FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 


Security Indices 


Fixed 
Int.f 


Total bargains 


' 11,100 
10,974 
| 11,508 
15,912 
15,427 
15,595 


1955, High} 219-8 | 115-97 
June 22)| (Jan. 7) 


(Jan. 1) (Jan. 5) 


* July 1, 1935100. + 1928100. 
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06 § 8% (Treas. 24°% aft. April °75.| 58 | /6 | 43/9 | 45 15 aGt. Universal §/-.** "| By, - | om 
944 838 Br. Elec. 3° °68-75 | oa 2.7 914 3 5fhll4- | 97% 5a 1TbbLy niversal 5/-..,..| 57/-  61— 414 
95 | 825 (Br. Elec. 34 94.97 7°.” | 84 | 84§ (2.17 014 5 100) 76/- | 58, eke ean, Mhag 02/6 102.6 4 1 
109% | 99} Br. Flee. a3; Tar cele eae 8 §=(21410/4 3114 71/9 35/3 34 20 Wiest Wes) FG | 13/- | 3 If 
lost | BtHt Br. Elec. 34% "76-79... 88 38} sas gta st 3 ih123 | Ree ee a | he 
053 ve Br. Gas ait ee. ee i j it Pia ; i Pe: | 
102} 91 Br. Gas 34% OT oo sat | as 2819/4 2arihisye hoo | tye Ippon eum a 1444 19 4) 2g 
8 fs 8h Br. Gas 30/ 90. aire 1 50. 6 10 ee ereescecsel fi 5 9 9 14 | 
288 834 Br. Trans. 3% 68 73.0.2) 34 aa (237 012 2 43 4169/8 Sta 10rd Shelt Ree st ewe vehi eo. 2 
05 ts 254 Br. Trans. 4%, 72-91... | 95F el 1 fio sls : - 35/1} | 26/9 15tb Sta Trinidad L*holds 5/-.. 33/9 | % -e : ‘ 
i *: Trans. 3% "78-88.....| T°] 78% 214 214-4 1430/3.| 2510 Sel talc = | | 
) | S1/- | y/- | 12 ¢ 12 cFurmn Wihe |” 28/- | 28/6 |1 ow 
(e) To earliest date. 7 * ¢ Furness Withy £1... .} 52/- | 
calculated after itrwiog tee toe ro a 2 atest date. (§) Net yields are ree 1 Bae 34 13: OP & 0. Def. {1.5.7 / 69/- ‘1 
average life 11} years approximately. © ~—-E* ‘“ividend. + Assumed | 91/- | 61/3 | 14 ¢ SislAsus Eee 83 | 
Ee 25/3 | 88/9 sace Hee ae t 83/9 | 90- (328 
: . m6 | 6r/- | ta ie SlBowaier Pe or ti Hose Rose (348 
Prices, 1954 Jenteal foe sroree ne Price } Price | Yield zs seat | : a 746 BEC: fl st *#. Fave Fes ; : i . 
—— Finconaniige Rael AND June29, July 6 . ‘ot a@ 8 Brit. Aluminium f1 |” iy 
High | Low | High | Low [FOREIGN BONDS. 1955 Jie July & 6, Sc 33/108 Iste Sta Brit. Amer, Tob, {07 aaa | 30° ie 
i " r ——————E arene - ~ ie Sa 48/3 3l ‘4 41 b a ana lan Pacific $25. $62 ae $63} 4 5 1, 
37 | 90) | 94) | 853 lAust. 33% °65-69 sai | ene |g § % | 33/4 a1/-| “4% 10 bDuniog Ramee a6. ae8 (476 3 3h 
10st oat 1014 oaf Ceylon 4% °73-15 -°*” a7 ort | : : 4 pa eine | 4a 8 b English Elect Behe qu a} ; | ’ ? : 
944 \N. Zealand 4% '76-78. . / 124c, 44aiGeneral Elect 71°" A i 
793 71} 5 661 ILC pti” -| 94} 944 14 7 9161/6 | 383 | veneral Elect. {1...., 63/9 | 676 3141 
Bg) Sissons ae) | Bis Sledn as ge lar cms Bw Sia 
73 /M.Wtr.‘B’3%, '34-2003 ‘$1053 $2- : Mikes or + im 6 | 
isl | 300, | atae | $2 Aunc More See's aol | 10g] (48 S416 (308 |" Tha i0 stander Brea Hah, S1SAh 3 
94 | 91 German 7%. ,’ 4} 28/6 | 26/- 1535 M seule Rh. ane 4 
1684 | 102 192} | 149 forse seees 114} 1144 t 81/3 | 60/3 MonsantoChemicals5/-| 36/9 36/9 3 «1«3 
71 | (German 54%........ | 190} | 192 , : Sia 14}b Tate & Lyle {1 ..... ,| J 
198} | aaa 3st a Japan 5% SE ike x; 191} 191] ee ae 106 10 a Tube hivinecain 1.} an ; : . 
| | | on Papen St% Conv. 1930 2324 | 235 |! 9573 | garg | Mth 8 4 Turmer & Newall ¢ --/111/10}115/- | 3 18 | 
Tee —ESSESESEEE | 853 | 48 | te 4 fb United Motasees gi mete, 38% 
ces, ‘ / fe 5 10/-.. /- 5 
jan. 1 to July 6 Dik cus | ORDIN Price, | Price, | Yield 2/84 Ta04 ale 214 Cons Tea & Lands £1.| 38/3 | 38/9 26 18 6 
“High | Low | (@) Oa) | STOCKS, [/une29, July é,! Julyé, | 54/3 | 38/9 | tye) 20 SUrntepasiaticRbr.2/) 9/6 | "2/6 12 0 | 
eh | Low | Ont Ss 1955 |)" 1955") ~ 1955” poe a £1) 52/6 | 53/14 917 9 
% | % | tent. Set Ie 7H |} 20@ 506A ‘ , 
Teh | ea ee } ay prea | ne en 735 TH 196/18 4 80.a 120 biDe ‘Beers 5): RR, 1308 | 7 isn 
| 4 ¢ 6 a@Llovds‘A’ £5, ¢ | ee, a /, Et ged y - |713 
me fe? | bs winded eine 6 |e S58 1788 [Ua iB 8 ib akamaimenge's | age (89 
of 1 sare ¢ aN. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 pd.) 83. - f } 28 «London Tin 4/- ... 1) "| 3, 
96/101 84/6 3b. 8 aW mrty BL Pd. 83/6 | 826% 14 7 3 ei ck 293 
69/5 | 0 | 81h Sa Alexanders AA's. og 9% ¢ 81 eho Rnokana {oo ee 
8 b 5 aNat. Disc, ‘B’ f] | | 517 | 9 0 
‘sit ee | 88 13 Union Dise Bs 1 bee | se [th ti New York Cl 
a j P a) re. C.0. pal } ————————— ——— ee remeene crnnanenrectseennere 
wa | 42/3 74a T4bChart. Bk of tess fi ee eee | June | July 4 
19 | 26-1 Seelam 29 |" 6 
; a \Leg. & Gen. . $= 
264 204 20ta 45+b Peer £1, fully pet pd. zee 214 | 117 8 [Balt. &Omo,.| 49 49 $ 
2 | Mf 1124tc117+c Prudential ‘A’ f1.."'| 43 i, 4 7 0 Kan. Pac. «42; = ae: Gemelting | Bt 
i41/- 1247- | 338 10aBasfl cs er on BY Cont a. $54 | 44 Kel. of Am... 3 
34/9 | 22/- 25 ¢ 10 a'Distillers 6/§ ||" "**** 126/53 126/3 | 616 3 Amer, Tei, || 7 oogmt 
ae | 40/3 | 1b 8 a\Guinness 10'-.".""" 31/9 | 34/- | 2 18 10a Stand. fo ae 183 n. Elec... ., 
tt bwhitbread 'A? Ord fil 82/6 Ta/oe | $18 1 [United Corp. || 6¢ | 6h Keooasiet™ 
Ex dividend. t Free of tax. Gross vie — - . 8 f - Union Tel. . 2 ar... 
Lets Mele Bz g(t) Ou 15%) Totatet date oat Gatton. heal dividend. (0) Year's dividend ear arabe L 
- On 18%. 1 n 10%. 82%. ud. (4d) On 50%. (e) To earliest date. (/) Fiat 


(ve) On 74%. 





(x) On 125% 









Be TC iN cca a Set ans Re eR a 


0) On 9%. (p) On 


















(q) Yield basis 


22-10% gross. (r) On 374%. 








(te) Di vidend 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 


BRITISH 

Prices and Wages 
Production and Consumption This week 
Manpower June 18th 

June 25th 
Financial Statistics This week 
Industrial Profits April 30th 

World Trade 


OVERSEAS 
Western Europe 
Production and Trade 
British Commonwealth 
Western Europe 
Prices and Money Supply = ~— 


UK Production and Consumption 


M=Monthly average> or caendar months. W=Weekly averages. 


DUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


industrie re re Pee es en roe Pe 
ing and quarrying 

ilding and contracting 

5, electricity and water 


ufacturing, total 

ngineering, ghipbuilding, electrical goods 
lehicles ...cccosscevcese iouexsbeesees 
hemical trades 
Textiles and clothing 

‘ood, drink and tobacco 


BASIC MATERIALS 
tion of : 
Bal (') (' 
p-iron 
|, ingots and castings 


Iphuric acid 
wsprint 
ectricity (*) 


MANUFACTURING 
le production : 
Dtton yarn, single. ...... fee ehkeukeeees 
yorsted varn 
ayon and synthetic fibres, total 

» staple fibre.. 

otton ( joth, woven cones Tec nsreccsececce 
ool fabrics, WOVEN. ...ee05 pceecanececos 


ineering production : 

assenger cars and chassis 

ommercial vehicles and chassis 

etal-working machine tools 

ternal combustion engines....... eceeha 


BUILDING AGTIVITY 
anent houses completed : (') 
Otal....... cca hb eee esses wees ee 
oe private owners 

he local housing authorities .......++.+++ 
ther 


WHOLESALE SALES( 
houses : 
otal he DINE SACS. ss evcvcsepess Fiicvensgee 
fomen's and children’s wear 


len’s and boys’ wear 
Piece-; LO ods 


RETAIL SALE8() 
ae : 
All merchandise ..... owbusbédews eateesnce 
Clothing and footwear 
Household goods 


adent retailers : 


Clothing and footwear . .* 
Household goods ouek sebaw eeees 


STOCKS 
materials : 


a distributed (). 
Cop as r (* 


Wholesale houses. total ( eeebecsene 
Large retailers, clothing ai footwear (?)... 


(*) Great Britain. (*) Provisional estimate. 


(*) Excluding government s 


Monthly averages 


1952 | 1953 | 1954 


17,614 | 15,670 
99 


(*) 1954 figures exclu 


Stocks at end of period, 


de all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. 
tocks from August, 1953. 


wh aren Ie. ete anit ein “ ‘oa 
NOLO AR oo NRE RMP tents: Sem al somes, Bony 


Poi aah eee 





ey 


alts Se Sic 


pense Ac Ti. a 


6 en occa 


Te 3 


“ene oR 


ic 


a ie 


Fa ad sl AEBS “bs 
Scar pepo nae oa 


as _ 
Rah kN JAE 


pee ae ee 
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British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER ® 





























Coal Crude petroleum | Electricity 

Monthly averages or : 3e . ; | pe 

calendar seein Australia Canada india | S Aire. | Canad: | Pakistan | Australia | Canada india I. Zealand) S, Africa 

ans as 7 million kwh a 
PODS «on es vadet bees tee wn 973 987 2,362 1,335 72 
MPO 5 Xs saan anonuneetos 1,535 1,032 2 987 2,335 889 
EDS Se A AL PSs 1,644 953 3,064 2,404 1,062 
1954, November.......... 1,752 1,169 3,323 2,500 1,100 
<5. SOOCAG SS ok vs can 1,482 1,169 3,504 2,557 1,278 
RSOG SOMUOEY 6 cick ceca 946 1,032 3,153 2,461 1,321 
o,. SROLBREY. co iv nwace 1,473 901 3,249 2,366 1,209 

March coeeeeseseseos eee 1,034 see 2,778 ese 





PRIMARY PRODUCTION ® 










Rubber Steel 







Monthly aVerages or 


calendar months Canada 








ee Canada | India 





} 


| 
Ceylon Malaya | Malay: | anatratie S$. Africa | Australia | Canada S. Africa 







































000 ton. 000 fine ounces 
EPCS 6p ode beveakdub shae es 17-4 iT-7 | 4-2 30-0 5-31 | 100 96 78 25 132-7 | 394 } 1,013-4 
ED -cn's tN ane eden ds semanee 16-0 28-4 8-2 47-9 5-20 171 306 | 126 106 89-6 338 994-7 
SOW sche vaachncweectbinee 19-5 28-8 7-8 48-7 5:93 185 237 140 117 93-0 | 364 | 1,102-3 
ee  , Sera ene 21-3 7-1 9-6 57-2 6-30 174 283 157 120 79-1 366 | 1,162-3 
gi: SOUNDER 6c ack ho necuk 19-7 14-8 4-5 48-9 4°62 156 287 eae ess 351 | 1,115-0 
sa. IE aS oda win weed 21-3 25-8 4-9 54-2 7-10 170 ove oes 131 ote 372 | 1,210-5 
ts. ss ake aenbadhion 20-2 29-9 7-0 44-7 ese abe acs see ose eee ese 1,193-0 
3”? May ceoeeceseestesesee eee eee 5-4 i 49-8 eee see see eee eee see eee 1,220-5 
i 
EXTERNAL TRADE ® 
Australia | Canada | India New Zealand | Pakistan S. Africa 
Monthly averages or | | . : 
calendar months Import: | Exports | Imports | Exports | Import: | Exports Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports 
mu. 4A | mn. C$ | mn. rupees mn. {NZ | mn. rupees | mn, {SA s 
ans (a Serene neta ee adlee- ip snlnaanh techs o 
M00 at urea anaes ; 10-6 56 Wi ho 4-62 PO BN 7:97 2-71 
IRD cia beak Gone nabhnaee . 42-5 . 365 348 471 | 442 16-01 19-61 112: 125-8 35-45 27-93 
IOFR a ci vcagnndakenoce ea 56-5 341 329 oe | 20-43 20°33 92- 107-2 36°93 25-95 
1954, December. ../......2. 64-4 | 
1965. FAM bs sin Skea 76-0 | 
ORME Sb til a ls we 69-8 
= SEMI 2s es cca aaroe 17-6 
ee ee ee eee 











Cost of Living 



































j i } 

. New |e i . | New Li ce. 
ae Canada indi: Zealand | S. Africa re Canada | (india | pcetamadl Pakistan S. Africa lenin 
End of period: mn. US dollars 1948 = 100 e 
hcisnibaiile eee Poe eT i } ] : 
OE, 53. Siawegtiacnaune 220 485; 41 5 35 | ‘ee 68 | 71 
MOSS evn ixeksnie eee wd 1,826 1,765 204 108 130 136 
1964 7. svi caetenwdsesonses 1,955 1,782 174 104 | 133 137 
1955; JaneGary soc os kcinases . 1,779 165 100 | 135 136 
»  PODeuary i265 5 sec ees eee ; 1,777 161 136 137 
Yee een 1,780 160 97 | 137 137 
. TRO Sos cuneate je 1,749 |... oa 138 

op | MAAS. nc cctiyaceonesae see ie ee 


(*) Petroleum production ir Canada in 1938 includes natura! gasoline. 1938 figure o! electricity production in Australia is for 12 months ended 
June 30th; figures for New Zealand represent about 87 per cent of total generation. (*) Copper and tin refer to metal production. (*) General trade 
(including pes grag except for Canada, which is special trade only. Imports are c.i.f. except for Australia, Canada and S. Africa which are f.0.b. ; exports 
are f.o.b. Trade for India and Pakistan includes that going by land; annual figures for India are for 12 months beginning April Ist of year stated and 
for Australia and Pakistan 12 months ended June 30th. (*) Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of the government and central bank - only figures 
for Australia include holdings of commercial banks. Cost of living for Pakistan is based on 12 months ended March, 1949, as 100 for S. Africa and S. 


—— — to Europeans only and for S. Africa includes direct taxes. Annual figures for Australia are for year ended June 30th. (°) Figures for 
rst quarter. . 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the five days ended June 50th there was an 
“ al e line ” surplus (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £13.771,000 compared with a deficit of 


(97.343,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
(6.772,000 the corresponding period of last year. 
Net expenditure “ below-line ” last week reached | 
(5,020,000, bringing the total cumulative deficit to 


{251,278,000 (£230,779,000 in 1954-55) | 













Days 5 Days 


April 1, | April 1, 
Esti 1954 1955 fended | ended 
000 mate to to June June 
wise 1955-56 June 30,|June 30] 30, 30, 
1954 | 1955 1954 | 1955 


| 

















ven —- __|1877,400] 218,754] 239,516] 3,061) 24,387 
Sur-tax | 136.000] 20,900} 19,400] 500) 900 
Death Duties .....| 185,000} 44,800] 46,100} 2,400 2,800 
Stamps | 74,000] 16,400} 16,500{ 600) 1,400 
Profits Tax &EPT.| 180,000] 29,500} 33,100] 400) 1,100 
Excess Profits Levy 25,000 , 500) awn 
Speci Contribu 

‘i - and 1.000 a es 

inland Revenu a 


Total Injand Rev 7,461) 30,587 


275,390 | 282,177 
167,140 176,920 


1131,700 
796,050 


—— 
i 


6,523 13,859 
7,920 9,435 | 


CustOMS...ee+- . 
Excl@ ..ceseesee 












Total Customs and 
Baeh.isde<<- 


442,530| 459,097 
8,067 | 
3,850 | 
2'838 


14,443, 23,294 













Motor Duties 
PO (Net Receipts).| —... 

Broadcast Licences} 25.000 
Sundry Loans... . 24,000 
Miscellaneous ..... 175,000 


Wi isacsciee 
Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest ..... 140,647 | 151,920 1,884 


Payments toN Ire-+- 

land Exchequer . 
Other Cons. Fund. 
Supply Services .. 


11,309 | 
811 | 


13,248 
1,347 





CORR eee eee ee eee 


Total Surplus or Deficit-.._. 


Net Recerpis from . 









| 
Taa Reserve Certificates. . .} 121,399; 35,796 16,334 6,561 
Savings Certificates ....... 4,600 | 10,200}... | ... 
Detence Bonds ........... ~ a] 1,897 |— 1000 


* Smce end September 1954 the capita expenditure of 
the Post Office has been charged directly on the reaper 9 
(instead of being financed from the Savings Funds) Is 
consequently included in “ below-line” expenditure and the 
total deficit As at June 30th this item stood at ¢12.700,000. 


FLOATING DEBT 





(4 million) 
: Ways and Means 
| Treasury Bills Advances fota 
Date Floating 
Pubic | Bank ot} Debt 
Tende | tay Depts |England 
1954 
june 2. ‘ 4,700-0 268-6 | 3-3 4,971-8 
Mar. $l..... 4,931+4 $15+2 - | 5,246-6 
Apri 9,..., 3,200-0 | 1801-9] 274-3 ii 5,276-0 
» 36...., 3,220-0 | 1830-5] 269-8 |... | 5,320°3 
5 Mave 3,240-0 | 1,765-2] 315-9 ewe —- | 55, 321-0 
. ies 3,250-0| 1,797-2] 273-9 «- | 5321-0 
May 7..... 3,260-0] 1.769-1] 258-5 whe 5,287-6 
4 “oad 3,270-0] 1,760-7} 275-8 | 0-8 | 5,307-2 
» Bless, 3,270-0} 1,768-8] 295-7 ee | 5334-5 
nm Beene. 3,260-0] 1808-1] 268-4 58 | 5,342-2 
June ‘ sae ta 3,250-0 | 1,839-51 295-9 se 5,385-4 
e de... 3,240-0 | 1903-6] 282-7 «=. | 5426-3 
0 1B... 3,230-0 | 1948-7] 293-7 0-5 | 5472-9 
» Bie 3,220-0 | 1974-9] 311-5 3-3 | 5,509-6 
—_— 
» 0 5,190-0 309-3 | 4-5 | 5,503-7 





Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


LOMBARD STREET throughout this week has 
been dominated by the aftermath of the 
half-year-end. The whole amount then 
borrowed from the Bank of England—to 
judge from the Bank return, rather more 
than £24 million—was outstanding until 
Wednesday last, and until then credit 
conditions were abnormally easy, with new 
money available at rates down to 2 per 
cent (and at the week-end even unlend- 
able at that rate). No special seller 
appeared to mop up this surplus, but by 
Wednesday, when the first repayments fell 
due at the Bank, it was becoming less 
marked, afd on Thursday, when seven or 
eight discount houses had repayments to 
make, conditions were extremely tight. 
Rates up to 4} per cent were then paid for 
new money, with 4 per cent as the general 
charge, and although the authorities gave 
a fair amount of aid, two or three houses 
had to take a small amount of seven-day 
loans from the Bank. 


The seasonal ease did not affect the 
rate at the Treasury bill tender. After the 
tender the rate for September maturities 
was inclined to ease from 333 per cent to 
3% per cent. Since then business has been 
done at both these rates (and August rates 
at 334 per cent, but Thursday’s stringency 
kept the rate firm. 

The note circulation rose by £13 
million (slightly less than in the similar 
week last year), so that bankers’ balances 
were scarcely imcreased, despite the 
market’s end-June borrowings. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


Bank rate (trom & Discoun: . ates % 
3% 24/2/55) Bank bills - 60 days . 4 

rates (max) Smonths 4 

Bonks Aa ante 2% 4months 4 


Discount houses..  2$* 6 month: 44% 


Money Day-to-day. 23-3 
Short periods..... 23-3 
Treas bills 2month 3% 
3month 3% 


Fine trade bills : 
Smonths 4-4 
4months 4 ~a 
43-5} 





6 months 


* Cal’ money 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
({ mithon) 

























1955 


June 29 | July 6 







Issue Department* : 


Notes in circulation ...... 1,661-7 | 1,782-7 1,795-7 
Notes in banking dept.... 13-7 42-7 | 29-7 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,671-2 | 1,821-3 | 1,821-3 
Other securities.......... 0-8 0-8 | 0-6 
Gold coin and bullion .... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 3-0 

Banking Department : 

Deposits : 
Public accounts.......... 18-4 14-2 18-7 
Treasury special account. . 8-7 0-5 | 0-5 
OR i hceaetGadesscta 274-0 246-6 | 247-1 
WD So havcn cet cludes €6-9 72-9 68-0 
MD tein ates Bi eaiea onsen at 368-0 334-2 | 334-3 

Securities : i 
Government ...........<. 349-4 285-5 | 274-9 
Discounts and advances .. 7-2 5-7 | 29-6 
nes acuexsdciedscte 13-6 16-1 15-9 
MNS oa ig wikaes aueee 370-2 307-3 | 320-4 

Banking department reserve. 15-9 45-1 | -" 

% % | % 
a i ees 4-3 13-4 9-5 


* Government debt is_ £11,015.100, capitai £14,553,000, 
Fiduciary issue increased to {1.825 million from 41.775 million 
on june 8 1955 


TREASURY BILLS 






July 2 384-0 | 270-0 | 32 3-42 60 
195 
Apri 1 | 270-0 | 408-5 | 270-0 | 75 10-38 43 
. 1| 250-0 | 402-4 | 250-0 | 74 5-00 61 
45 | 250-0 | 420-7 | 250-0 | 75 3-09 33 
* 92) 230-0 | 385-2 | 230-0} 77 1-08 39 
29 | 220-0 | 380-3 | 220-0} 77 13-45 39 
May 6] 250-u 584-8 230-u 3% 3°59 4 
. 13] 230-0 | 382-4 | 230-0 | 78 4-69 46 
“ 20 | 240-0 | 375-6 | 240-0] 78 4-64 50 
2 | 250-0 | 389-9.) 250-0 | 78 4-37 | 48 
fume 2] 250-u 510+ > 250-v 78 «11-80 £ 
, ©} 260-0 | 378-6 | 260-0] 79 7-53 | 
" 7 | 260-0 | 365-6 | 260-0] 79 517 | 65 
m™ | 270-0 | 380-5 | 270-0] 79 4-53 | 58 
july 1 | 290-0.| 583-8 | 290-0] 79 4-87 | 67 





Un July Ist. tenders sor 9) Jay bilis at £99 us. 2d. secured 
about 67 pe: cent of the sum applied for: bigher tenJers were 
allotted full. The offering yesterday was for a maximum 
amount ot {280 :nillion 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 








—_ Market Rates : Spot 
— _ 1 
July 6 June 30 July 1 july2 | July ¢ july $ | Jus 
a | a-29-2-82  fb-78.4-2-784| 2-783-2-789 | 2-783-2-785 [2-78 -2-78 2-78 %-2-78H| 2-789-2- 785 
Coane | eee Be tak-2-7aR | 2-26f-2-741 | 2-14]-2-74) [2-74 4-2-746 2-74 2-104 2-14 2-70 
French Fr........ | 972-65-987-35 | 9748-9743 | 9744-975 | 9743-975 | STSR-S7SE_ | 9754-9754 | 9744-ST5p 
ee Bienes 12-154 -12- 3312 18f-12- 187/12-18}-12-19 |12-18}-12-19 |12-18{-12- 193/12- 18)-12- 18g 12-174-12- 175 
Belgian Fr. ..... 138-95- 39°77f- —|139-77f- 4139-77 139-774- —139-70- pa a 
stteees 141-05 139-823) 139-823 139-824 139-824 139-75) 139-60 
Dutch Gid........ 10-56-10-72 | 10-64-10-64}/10-64}-10-644/10-64}~10-64} 10-64}- 10-643 10-64}-10-649/10-633-10-64 


W. Ger. D-Mk. _ {11-67 4-11-84 [11 -694-11-693 11-69}-11-69} |11-694-11- 69} 11-69}-11-69) 11-68§-11-68]) 11-68-11-68} 


-§0-81-10 | 80- 50-80-80 | 80-50-80-80 | 80-50-80-80 | 79-90-80-00 80-00-80-20 | 80- 30-80-50 
iecame Seen a 14 374-14. 598 4 - 424-14 -42} 14-434 - 14-434 14-43h-14- 43} 14-449-14- 448 14-43§-14-44)/14-434-14-434 
Danish Kr... ...| 19+19}-19-48} [19- 354-19- 364|19- 364~-19- 36) 19- 36}~19- 363/19- 353-19- 36} 19- 35f-19- 36} /19- 344-19- 353 


Norwegian Kr. ... 


19- 85-20-15  20- 00§-20-014'20-004-20- 014'20- 00§-20- 01}|20-00f-20-014 20-01 -20-01}'20-004-20-01} 


One Month Forward Ra’es 


Inited States $ ..... 0. cc ceeceeees §-ic. pm i-ic. pm f-ic. pm ic. pm }-ic. pm j4-c. pm 
ae De dLes aiekwawdbes f-ic. pm Le pm Me pm -*e. i %&-%c. pm ie. 
REM a... cbt esenvead Par-1 dis ar-1 dis ar-1 dis ‘ar-1 dis Par-1 dis Par-1 
Swiss RT ea pcisetes 2-lic. pm 2-lic. pm lf-lic. pm | 1}-ljc. pm 1}-lc. pm 1}-le. pm 
Belgian Wr oc<s shan Set oy aka *-* pm %-*% pm -* pm i-i pm #-4 pm i-k pm 
Dutch 8 aS eR I 34-2ic. pm 32}c. pm 3-2}c. pm 3}-2}c. pm 34-Sc. pm | 3)-2}c. pm 
ron mee eere” aes str se Ipf. pm-par | Ipf. pm-par — — Ipf. pm-par | Ipf. pm-par | Ipf. pm-pat 
Bee een NS ‘ar-16 dis ar-16 dis ar-16 dis | $6 pm-}6 dis 40 pm-}6 dis | 46 pm yo dis 
Swedish Kr. ......6.0-e+eseeeeees a paso de | Pact a Pe os ais Pen at cs pala 
ees IEEE] 46 pm-de dis | 46 pm-96 dis | 4 pm-4o dis | 46 pm-}6 dis 46 pm-}6 dis }6 pm-}o dis 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine 02.)......++++ 251/9 251/7 ten 250/63 =| 250/6} 251/83 
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HALIFAX 


BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


ASSETS £237,000,000 
RESERVES £12,000,000 


SAVINGS AND INVESTMENTS > 


The interest rate on Paid-up 
Shares is 24% with income 
tax paid by the Society. 


(Maximum investment £5000) 


Apply for Investment Brochure 


HEAD OFFICE HALIFAX YORKS 
LONDON 51-55 STRAND W.C.2 


Branches and Agencies throughout 
the United Kingdom 





THE CENTRAL 
BANK OF INDIA 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in India. The Liability of the 
Members is limited) 


Established 1911 


HEAD OFFICE : 
CENTRAL BANK BUILDING, . 
MAHATMA GANDHI ROAD FORT. BOMBAY. 


LONDON OFFICE : 
159 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


Chairman - - ” - Sir Hom: Mody, K.B.E. 
Managing Director - - . . H. C. Captain 
Paid up Capital...Rs. 3,14,54,250 [£2,359,000' 
Reserve Fund and 

Other Reserves ...Rs. 4,00,22,194 {£3,001 ,000} 
Deposits .......00+« Rs.126,84,78,112  {£95,135,000} 


Note: The Sterling equivalents of the rupee figures shown above have been 
converted at he rate of 1/6d. ver Rupee. 


290 branches and pay offices throughout India, Pakistan 
and Burma. 


Banking business of every description transacted 


London Adviser - - Sir Cecil Trevor. C.1.E. 
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... the business interests of this country and the vast Australian 
continent. Whether you are travelling or selling to Australia you will 
find facilities available that extend beyond the usual financial ones. 

You are invited to use our travel, information, commercial intro- 
duction and intelligence services — services which business men in 


particular appreciate. 
The NATIONAL BANK OF AUSFRALASIA Limited 


(Incorporated in Victoria) 
London Office: 7 Lothbury, E.C.2 
Ocher London Offices: Australia House, Strand W C.2 and Ila A:bemarie Street, W.! 
Over 750 Branches throughout Australia Assets £271 Million 










ALLIANCE 


Head O.lice: : 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C2 
> Established 1824 : 


The Finest Service 


for 


All Classes of Insurance 





REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 





The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 
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THE 





BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 





n Chapter 70 of the Laws of Hong Kong. 












CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP .. 
RESERVEFUNDS STERLING... 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS — " $25,000°000 








HEAD OFFICE : HONG KONG 
Chairman : C. BLAKER, M.C., E.D. 
Chief Manager: MICHAEL W. TURNER 
London Office: 9. Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 


London Managers: & A. Gay M.O., A. M. Duncan Wallace, M. D. Seott. 


















* Not at presen’. operating. 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 







the Bank’s Trustee Companies in 
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ULL 


LIMITED 


Established: 1897) 
HEAD OFFICE; HIBIYA, TOKYO 


ver 100 branches in all principal cities of Japan 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 





The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed 








BRANCHES . 

BURMA HONG KONG MALAYA—contd. PHILIPPINES 

Rangoon ; pong Kong Johore Bahru Hoile 

K Kuala Lumpur Manila 

CAMBODIA Mongkok Malacca 

Phnom-Penh Muar 

INDIA Penang SIAM 

CEYLON Bombay Singapore Bangkok 

Colombo Calcutta ee Ra) 

rehard y 
CHINA JAPAN Sungei Patani = UTD. KINGDOM 
*Shanghai Kobe Teluk Anson 
Osaka 

DJAWA(JAVA) ‘Tokyo U.S.A. 

Djakarta Yokohama os. a New York 

Surabaja runei Town San Francisco 

MALAYA Jesselton 

EUROPE Cameron Kuala Belait 

Hamburg Highlands Sandakan VIETNAM 

Paris Ipoh Tawau Saigon 


A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executofs is also undertaken by 


HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE 
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Banking and YOUR JOB ... 


Se 
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At every stage of the manufacturer’s job, from the purchase of 
raw materials to their conversion into the finished product and 
their final distribution and marketing, banking has a part to play: 

The bank will obtain information as to the integrity and standing 
of the people with whom the manufacturer wishes to deal : through 
the Overseas branches advice and help with the complicated pro- 
blems of foreign trade and finance is readily available; and the 
bank is there to help with temporary accommodation while a manu- 
facturer is selling his goods. 

Your bank can be your safeguard against loss and your standby 
on the road to prosperity, and Martins Bank with its system of local 
Boards and District General Managers with wide knowledge of 
local industries and conditions is there to help you. Do not hesitate 
to call at the nearest branch and discuss with the manager any 
business problem you may have. . 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


London District Office: 68 Lombard Street. E.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE : WATER STREET ~- LIVERPOOL 2 
Tota Assets (as wu 3let December 1954) £363,655 ,940 





THE BANK THAT CONDUCTS THE 
LARGEST BANKING BUSINESS 
IN NEW ZEALAND 


| 
| 8 | 
Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the | 
Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the 
country’s development. Information supplied by 
over 340 Branches and Agencies provides current | 
data on all aspects of commerce and industry, 
which is freely available to all with present o 
projected interests in the Dominion. 


You are invited to contact the Londen Office 
or the Head Office 


BANK OF : 
NEW ZEALAND | 


Melbourne and Sydney (Australia): Suva, Lautoka, 
Labasa, Ba and Nadi (Fiji): Apia (Samoa). 


(Incorporated with limited hability in New Zealand) 
London Office : Head Cffice : 
1, Queen Victoria Street, Wellington, 
E.CA. New Zealand. 
Manager. A. R. Frethey. General Manager : 
Assis. Manager: A. E. Abel. R. D. Moore, 
Branches also in 
} 


i ® 
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CREDIT || My 
LYONNAIS }| Questions 


Limited Liability Company Incorporated in France 


sm’ 40, LOMBARD ST. E.C.3) | haut 


WEST END BRANCH 


25/27, CHARLES Il STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1. 
Private Safes for rental at this Office AUSTRALI A 


TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES ISSUED IN FRENCH 








Furnishing the answers quickly 
FRANCS PAYABLE AT ALL BRANCHES OF THE end conclects, ie the function of 
BANK IN FRANCE AND THE FRENCH FRANC AREA. hin Qettesiainiees innehes in 
Bank of Adelaide. This service, 
ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS together with every kind of 
= banking facility, is available 
at our London Office and all 
| BRANCHES IN EGYPT AND THE SUDAN, NORTH offices throughout Australia. 
-_ AFRICA, SYRIA AND ON THE WEST AFRICAN 
COAST. ‘ 
Che Bank of Adelaide 
t AFFILIATIONS IN Incorporated in Australia in 1865 with limited liability 
oe BRAZIL, LEBANON, PERU, PORTUGAL AND 


VENEZUELA. London Office: 11 LEADENHALL STREET EC3 
(Telephone: MANsion House 2993) 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES IN AUSTRALIA: ADELAIDE (HEAD OFFICE) 
BRISBANE, MELBOURNE, PERTH, FREMANTLE AND SYDNEY 


Central Office : PARIS. Head Office: LYONS. 





The M.B.I |. 
knows Eastern 
Trading 
Conditions 





» | YOUR SAVINGS 














Sixty years is a long time to be engaged in the 


| The savings of today Help yourself and the complexities of Eastern trading. But in that 
A ensure the homes of nation by saving time a world of specialised knowledge has 
- Sacinibeinisian regularly. accrued to The Mercantile Bank of India. 


All the benefits of this are readily available 
to shippers and merchants interested in 


DATE OF INVE opening up new trade with the East. 


* £1-€5,000 ACCEPTED. 
ous * WITHDRAWALS AT SHORT NOTICE. 


[| TEMPERANCE 


The ra To Security PERMANENT 
‘ BUILDING SOCIETY 


223-227 Regent Street 
London W.I. 
Phone: Regent 7282 
Branches throughout the Country 


* INTEREST AT a ANNUM FROM 


Heed Office: 15 GRACECHURCH ST, LONDON. E.C.3 


* 


DIA «=: «PAKISTAN + BURMA + CEYLON : MALAYA * SINGAPORE 
HONG KONG + CHINA : MAURITIUS + THAILAND ~- JAPAN 
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| COMPANY MEETING; 


COURTAULDS, LIMITED 


RECORD GROUP RESULTS 


CO-PARTNERSHIP LAUNCHED 
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VIGOROUS RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT POLICY 
RAYON’S IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION TO UK BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


The forty-second Annual General Meet- 
ing of Courtaulds, Limited will be held in 
the Hall of the Chartered Insurance 
Institute, 20, Aldermanbury, London, EC2, 
on July 27, 1955, at 12 noon, 

The following is the statement by the 
Chairman, Sir John MHanbury-Williams, 
which has been circulated with the direc- 
tors’ report and accounts for the year ended 
March 31, 1955: ; 

First of all I have to tell you with deep 
regret of the passing on July 30th last year 
of Mr P. J. Gratwick, who up to the time 
of his death was a Deputy Chairman and a 
Managing Director of your Company. He 
joined the service of the Company as long 
ago as 1911, and during those many years 
he played a very active part in its develop- 
ment, as well as in the rayon industry 
generally. His outstanding business acumen, 
his wide experience and his sound know- 
ledge both of people and of textiles was 
always devoted to the interests of the indus- 
try which he had done so much to foster. 
His death came as a sad blow to his 
colleagues on the Board of the Company, 
to many members of the staff who had long 
known him and to the large number of 
people with whom he came into contact. 


You will recall that in my Statement last 
year I informed you that we had been able 
to secure the valued assistance of Sir Dallas 
G. M. Bernard, Bt, as a Director of the 
Company, and I am now pleased to add 
that in December he was appointed a 
Deputy Chairman. At the same time the 
appointment of Mr J. E. Pedder and Mr 
A. H. Wilson, FRS, as Managing Directors 
was announced. Mr Pedder, who has a 
wide experience in all branches of our busi- 
ness, first joined the Company in 1924 and 
he has been a member of your Board of 
Directors since 1935. Mr Wilson, who 
came to us in 1945, is well known in the 
scientific world, and is the Director in 
charge of Research and Development, 


As has previously been my practice, I 
will deal with the Accounts and schedules 
before passing on to other and more general 
matters. Two years ago the Accounts 
reflected the effects of the sudden and sharp 
depression in the textile industry ; last year 
they reflected the equally rapid recovery of 
the Group from these influences. In the 
year under review, however, there has been 
no such major change in trading conditions. 
Nevertheless, it gives me pleasure to be able 
‘o tell you that the Group balance from trad- 
ing and investment income at just over 
£20 million is the highest yet recorded, and 
«Tger by just over £1 million than the 
corresponding figure for the year to March 
31, 1954. Notable improvements in results 
have been recorded by some of our sub- 
sidiary companies, amongst which I may 
mention Courtaulds (Alabama) Inc.—now 
firmly established on a profit-making basis— 
and the British Cellophane Limited group. 
bs tows now includes Colodense Limi 

emaining part of whose share capi 
13, 2cquired from EB. S. & A. Robinson 
mited during the year. 





Offsetting these improvements there was 
some decline in the profitability of certain 
branches of the parent company’s business. 
More severe competition—both in the home 
and export markets—affected the Textile 
Division, which experienced increased con- 
version costs and falling profit margins at the 
same time ; conditions were also less favour- 
able for viscose and acetate continuous fila- 
ment textile yarn, and I shall refer to this 
again later on. 


A substantial factor in the increase in the 
balance of profits has been the reduction in 
the Group charge for taxation, which this 
year is 44 per cent of the Group balance 
from trading and investment income, against 
60 per cent in 1953-54. Towards the reduc- 
tion in tax the major factor has been the 
elimination of Excess Profits Levy, but there 
have also been benefits in the United King- 
dom from the investment allowances which 
have accrued on our substantial capital ex- 
penditures and from the reduction in the 
standard rate of income tax. There have 
also been benefits in relation to taxation 
abroad, not so much by reason of changes in 
law or in rates of tax, but because various 
technicalities in rules of assessment have 
operated in our favour this year to an un- 
usual extent. 


Of the improved results of subsidiaries, to 
which I have referred above, over £250,000 
(against a negligible figure last year) repre- 
sents the interests of minority shareholders, 
and nearly £1,800,000 (some £1,300,000 more 
than last year) has been retained by the sub- 
sidiaries for the purposes of development and 
expansion. 


As a consequence of all the above-men- 
tioned changes the balance of profits of 
Courtaulds, Limited for the year, amounting 
to £9,243,000, is some £2,150,000 in excess of 
last year’s figure. To this balance must be 
added first the sum of £911,000, being the 
balance of profit brought forward from last 
year, and secondly the sum of £346,000, 
being over-provisions for taxation in previous 
periods relating to the Excess Profits Levy, 
in respect of which a partial settlement of 
our liability has now been reached. 


From the resulting total of just over 
£10,500,000, transfers to provisions’ and 
reserves take £6,457,000. An amount of 
£1,325,000 (as against £1,220,000 last year) 
has been set aside towards the increased cost 
of replacement of fixed assets. Additionally, 
you will see this year an appropriation of 
£1 million to reserve for obsolescence. In 
previous years it had been our practice to 
build up a provision for obsolescence by 
annual charges of £250,000 to the profit and 
loss account. This provision for obsolescence, 
which was deducted from the value of the 
fixed assets in the balance sheet, had reached 
£5,487,000 by March 31, 1954. After care- 
ful consideration it sp Page decided to 
change the practice in this year’s accounts 
and <a discontinue the annual charge of 
£250,000. Instead, such appropriations as 
are consi prudent will be made, and 
considered afresh from year to year. As a 


corollary, the existing provision for obsoles- 
cence has been transferred to capital reserves 
in the balance sheet. 


The provision for pensions in £632,000 
this year, and £3,500,000 is transferred to 
capital general reserve, the same amount as 
last year. 


The proposed final dividend on the 
Ordinary Stock of the Company of six per 
cent less tax, the interim dividend of four 
per cent less tax already paid, and the year’s 
dividend at five per cent less tax on the Pre- 
ference Stock, absorb in the aggregate 
£2,934,500, leaving £1,108,893 to carry for- 
ward to next year—an increase of £197,505 
on the corresponding figure of last year. 


PENSIONS 


(a) Employees’ Pension Fund. This Fund 
now amounts to £2,368,000, representing 
payments by the Company totalling 
£2,147,000, together with the sum of 
£221,000 being the excess of income of the 
Fund over outgoings for pensions, etc. The 
results of an actuarial valuation of the Fund 
as at March 31, 1955, will not be available 
for some time yet; in the meantime a pre- 
cautionary provision of £100,000 has been 
made in the present accounts of the Com- 
pany, though the Board as at present advised 
are of the opinion that the amount of 
£2,368,000 has already gone a very consider- 
able way towards meeting the total capital 
cost of the Scheme to the Company under 
present conditions and in _ present 
circumstances. 


(b) Staff Pensions Funds. These Funds 
are operating satisfactorily. However, pend- 
ing the results of an actuarial valuation as at 
March 31, 1955, now under preparation, 
purely precautionary provisions aggregating 
£200,000 have been made in the present 
accounts of the Company in view of increases 
during the latter part of the past year in the 
salary levels by which pension liabilities are 
largely regulated. It is of interest to note 
that the total funds as at March 31, 1955, 
were approximately £5,380,000. 


(c) Executive (full-time) Directors. . A. 


further sum of £250,000 has been provided 
to increase the provision in respect of execu- 
tive directors who are debarred from mem- 
bership of the Staff Pensions Funds. The 
total provision in this regard as at March 31, 
1955, is £750,000. 


(d) General. A total of £82,251 has been 
provided in the present accounts to cover 
special cases amongst present and former staff 
which cannot be dealt with adequately in 
~ — of any of the present Pensions 

unds. 


The provisions referred to in (a), (b), (c) 
and (d) above total £632,251. You will see 
that this last figure is stated among the 
transfers to provision and reserves in the 
consolidated —< and loss account as set 
out on page 4; the corresponding figure in 
the previous year was £802,000. 
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CO-PARTNERSHIP 


I now turn to the subject of Co-Partner- 
ship, in regard to which you will notice an 
amount of £288,000 amongst the provisions 
mentioned in Schedule 5 on page 8 of the 
accounts. You will doubtless remember that 
last year I mentioned the Board’s decision to 
introduce a scheme to enable your Company’s 
employees to acquire a stake in the under- 
taking in which they work. I then said that 
I felt strongly that the interests of your Com- 
pany would be promoted by so associating 
employees with the financial results; the 
terms of a scheme have now been decided 
upon by the Board, and Trustees have been 
appointed. It is fortunate that this should 
coincide with the 50th Anniversary of the 
spiging of viscose yarn in Coventry. 


The principal features of the scheme are 
as follows: 


(a) The benefit for the year ended March 
31st last will consist of an amount equal to 
6 per cent of the total gross amount of the 
dividends on the Ordinary Stock of the 
Company for that financial year. 


(6) This sum will be paid after the Annual 
General Meeting to Trustees with power. to 
apply it in a number of ways, including the 
subscription for newly created Ordinary 
shares of the Company (which on issue would 
be converted into Ordinary Stock ranking 
pari passu with the existing Ordinary Stock) 
for distribution among employees, Directors 
of the Company will not be eligible to take 
part in a distribution. 


While the final decision on the manner 
of application of the total benefit rests with 
the Trustees, they have provisionally ex- 
pressed their intention this year of applying 
it to the subscription for shares as mentioned 
above, to be distributed among employees 
who are on the payroll of the Company at 
the time of the Annual General Meeting, and 
who are over 21 years of age with not less 
than three years’ service, in proportion to 
their earnings in the fiscal year ended last 
April. Any issue would be made at a price 
arrived at by taking the closing price on the 
‘Stock Exchange, London, on the day in June 
immediately following the day on which the 
Ordinary Stock was quoted ex final dividend. 


The amount of shares necessary to provide 
for any such issues in any year in which a 
benefit is declared and distributed by the 
issue of new shares will, of course, 
according to the dividend rate and also 
according to the price of the Ordinary Stock 
in the market. It has, therefore, been decided 
to ask you to create 2 million £1 Ordinary 
shares for this purpose. This number of 
shares would be sufficiently large to avoid 
the necessity for repeatedly troubling you 
with Resolutions to increase the capital by 
inconvenient numbers of shares. An appro- 
priate Resolution will therefore be proposed 
at an Extraordinary General Meeting of the 
Company which it is intended to hold imme- 
diately after the Annual General Meeting. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF ARTICLE 
106 OF ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION 


You will have observed that it is also 
intended at the Extraordinary General Meet- 
ing to propose a Special Resolution for an 
amendment of Article 106 in respect of the 
power of a director to vote upon certain 
classes of contracts and arrangements. The 
purpose of the proposed amendment is ex- 
plained in the circular letter to Stockholders 
sent with the notice calling the i 
General Meeting. 


BALANCE SHEETS OF GROUP AND 
OF COURTAULDS, LIMITED 


Of the net increase in the fixed assets of 
Courtaulds, Limited, amounting to about 
£7,300,000, nearly £5,500,000 is accounted 


for by the transfer of provisions for obsoles- 
cence to capital reserve, a matter which I 
have already explained: of the even larger 
expansion in the fixed assets of the Group 
(£10,300,000), part is due to the acquisition 
of the remaining shares in Colodense Limited 
and the inclusion of its assets, and of those 
of its subsidiary company, in the Group 
figures. This acquisition partly accounts for 
the increase in the parent Company’s hold- 
ings of investments in subsidiary companies. 
I must emphasise that the capital expenditure 
programmes of the Group are such that the 
rate of expenditure must be expected to rise 
at least during the next few years. Neverthe- 
less, the liquid resources of the Company 
remain in a healthy condition. The growth 
during the year of the capital reserves, by 
£11,700,000 in Courtaulds, Limited, and by 
£13,500,000 in the Group—though accounted 
for to the extent of about £5,500,000 by the 
change in policy with regard to the treatment 
of obsolescence—is mainly a reflection of the 
policy of the Company of providing for its 
development and expansion so far as it 
reasonably can out of retained profits. 


WORLD CONDITIONS IN THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


In the world as a whole the textile indus- 
try made progress in the calendar year 
1954. You will recall that in 1952 there was 
a serious contraction in demand, which led to 
reduced activity in all the main producing 
countries. Fortunately this recession was 
short-lived, and in 1953 there was a recovery; 
indeed, it is estimated that the consumption 
of all fibres in textile mills throughout the 
world attained a peak. Similar estimates in 
respect of the year 1954 suggest that there 
was a further increase in total world con- 
sumption, and this occurred in spite of a 
sharp fall in activity in certain main sections 
of the textile industry in the United States 
of America which, although comprising only 
6 per cent of the world population, accounts 
for over a quarter of the total world con- 
sumption of all fibres. 


Man-made fibres, by which I mean those 
made by the viscose and acetate processes 
and the various synthetic fibres, have shared 
in this expansion. Production of rayon 
staple showed a rise of 17 per cent to a 
record level, and the output of synthetic 
fibres also continues to expand—these now 
scuent Set bene 5 pe ee eae 
duction of man-made fibres of all kinds. 
production and consumption of continuous 
filament viscose and acetate textile yarns was 
maintained: a decline principally in the 
United States of America was offset by in- 
creases elsewhere. Production and consump- 
tion of yarn for industrial purposes declined 
because of a substantial fall in demand in the 
United States of America. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


In the United Kingdom, purchases of 
clothing by the public rose by 5 per cent in 
1954, and sales of household textiles were 
substantially greater ; this expansion was i 
line with the growth of the public’s 
expenditure on all goods and services, 
was in spite of large sales of motor cars 
household articles which were assisted 
ing expenditure in 1954 was the largest 
several years, the volume of clothing 
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chases per head of population is still almos: 
the same as before the war. 


To some extent the home textile indust:y 
had anticipated last year’s increase in demai 
by building up stocks in 1953, and in con- 
sequence production showed only a sm: 
rise. Nevertheless, the total output of man- 
made fibres increased by 7 per cent to 
record volume, and your Company shared in 
this expansion. Conditions in the differen: 
sections of the industry varied widely. Fo: 
instance, the output of rayon staple increased 
by roughly 12 per cent, and it is of interes: 
to note that the whole of this additional pro- 
duction was sold outside our major market 
in Lancashire, where there was some falling 
off in demand because of an accumulation of 
stocks in the various parts of the textile in- 
dustry between the spinner and retailer. 
However, it is already clear that consumption 
is again increasing. Sales of rayon staple have 
been limited only by capacity to produce, 
and have increased largely owing to the 
successful development of new outlets in the 
wool and worsted industries, in carpets and 
in sundry other industries. 


Demand for yarn for industrial purposes 
continues at a high rate and nylon is now 
playing @ part in this: the long-term expan- 
sion programme of the United Kingdom 
motor car industry should provide a basis for 
optimism in this section. There was a fall 
in demand for viscose and acetate yarns for 
textile purposes, which led to some decline 
in production: this was due in part to 
more intense competition from cotton 
and also to the expansion in the output 
of nylon yarns. 


I have already made reference to the severe 
competition which has affected our Textile 
Division, and although our looms and knit- 
ting machines have worked nearly to capacity 
throughout the year the profit margins have 
in some cases been somewhat meagre. This 
is a condition of affairs which has been 
brought about by over-production in certain 
sections of the textile industry, and should 
right itself in due course, but it is I think 
desirable to draw attention to the necessity 
of continuing the policy of installing new and 
up-to-date machin vided that 


fact, other industries as well 


with. this method raising 

revenue, 
The from the United Kingdom of 
man-made fibres, including rayon staple, 


Was no 
increase in exports of fabrics in spite of 
the ial growth in international trade 
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In my statement last year I referred to the 
reintroduction of your Company’s “ Tested- 
Quality ” Plan: at that time it was Possible 
to include only knitted goods, but in April 
of this year we were able to announce the 
extension of the scheme to cover woven 
rextile articles containing our yarns and 
fibres. This now means that all apparel, 
{yrnishing and domestic textiles which are 
manufactured wholly or partly with the pro- 
ducts of our Company can come within the 
scope of the plan. Our object is to enable 
the consumer to identify goods which are of 
an approved standard of quality and per- 
fermance. By thus directing public atten- 
tion to high-quality products, we believe that 
the best interests of textile manufacturers, 
distributors and consumers alike will be 
served. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Since commercial production of viscose 
rayon yarn was started in Coventry fifty years 
ago, a large part of the Company’s research has 
been carried out in the laboratories adjacent 
10 the factory there, and during the two world 
wars much progress was made. It was fore- 
seen, however, that after World War IT the 
man-made fibres industry was likely to 
undergo a considerable expansion and as a 
result research facilities would have to be 
greatly augmented not only at Coventry but 
elsewhere as well. A comprehensive pro- 
gramme was planned, involving heavy expen- 
diture over a number of years. This pro- 
gramme included the erection of new research 
laboratories and pilot plant buildings, as well 
as the installation new and up-to-date 
equipment. It will still take a little time to 
complete all our plans, but I am happy to 
tell you that the new Viscose Research 
Laboratory at Coventry started operating in 
January last. Broadly speaking, its main 
objectives are to effect improvements in the 
properties of viscose fibres and to develop 
improved methods of production. We believe 
it to be the largest and most up-to-date of its 
kind in the world, and it reflects great credit 
on those members of our staff who wers 
responsible for its design and construction. 
A water-colour of the building is being 
shown at the Royal Academy of Arts in this 


years Summer Exhibition at Burlington 
House. 


During the year we have made substantial 
Progress in translating into production some 
of the major results obtained in our research 
laboratories. In the viscose field we have 
made considerable advances in the production 
of tyre cords of greatly increased strength. 
We are introducing a much stronger viscose 
staple which will enable yarns of finer counts 
to be spun, and also a crimped viscose staple 
which we expect will be very acceptable to 
the carpet industry. Another of our develop- 
ment fibres which is making progress is 
' Fibrolane”; its properties have been 
improved, and its sales have increased sub- 
stantially during the year. We have started 
Production on a commercial scale of “ Cour- 
Pleta” yarn and staple; this is chemically 
a cellulose triacetate, and the quantities so 
far made available to the textile trade have 
been well received. For some time we have 
been devoting a considerable research effort 
'o synthetic acrylic fibres, and we are now 
fiving serious consideration to carrying this 
Project further. 


‘our Company is, of course, vitally 
‘picrested in the advancement of education 
and knowledge in those branches of science 
end technology which are in any way con- 
nected with the textile industry or in fact 
“ny other productive industry in which we 
sre engaged. It was for this reason that in 
148 we formed the Courtaulds’ Scientific 
and Education Trust Fund, and we contracted 
‘© Pay to trustees over a period of seven 
years a total sum of £105,000, less tax.” The 
“st Payment under the Trust Deed was made 


in October, 1954, and I am glad to be able 
to inform you that the Fund has been very 
successful in practice and that there have 
been numerous applications for its awards. 
Our wish is now to put this Trust on a more 
permanent basis and to widen its scope, and 
with this end in view the Courtaulds’ Educa- 
tion Trust Fund has been formed. As a 
consequence we have undertaken to 
over to the trustees the sum of £30,000 
each year for seven years under deed of 
covenant, and a Deed in these terms has 
been prepared. 


It is a source of great pleasure to your 
Board to know that the Right Honourable 
R. A. Butler and Sir Edward Appleton, who 
are trustees of the original Fund, have agreed 
also to serve as trustees of the new Trust 
Fund ; in addition, we have been fortunate 
in obtaining the services of Sir Charles 
Morris, who is Vice-Chancellor of Leeds 
University. He has also kindly consented to 
take the place of Sir Charles Tennyson as 
a trustee of the original Fund. Sir Charles 
Tennyson has asked to be relieved of his 
responsibilities, and I take this opportunity 
of expressing our gratitude to him for the 
assistance which he has always so readily 
given to us. 


FUTURE OF MAN-MADE FIBRES 
INDUSTRY 


Earlier in my statement I have made refer- 
ence to the increase in world consumption 
of man-made fibres, and I should now like 
to deal with some of the factors which must 
be borne in mind when considering future 
prospects. Statistics show that the world 
consumption of all fibres (both man-made 
and natural) has increased since the war by 
about one-third. This has been brought 
about by a growth in the world population, 
combined with an increase in the per capita 
consumption of textile goods. By far the 
larger part of this increase is accounted for 
by the greater use of man-made fibres, 
which now provide roughly one-fifth of all 
textiles consumed throughout the world, 
compared with less than one-tenth before the 
war. 

The question might well be asked why 
there has been this rapid growth, and one 
does not have far to go to find the main 
reasons. First and foremost, I should attri- 
bute the development to the intrinsic merits 
of man-made fibres themselves. Then there 
is the progress which has been made in im- 
proving the properties of viscose rayon yarn 
to which I have already referred, and besides 
there is the infinite variety of ways in which 
staple fibre can be used either alone or mixed 
with other fibres, whether man-made or 
natural. 


In the United Kingdom market I believe 
the growth to which I am referring has been 
largely influenced by the policy of stable 
prices which your Company has endeavoured 
to pursue. Some advance in selling prices 
has, of course, been necessary owing to the 
rise in costs, but world prices of rayon yarns 
and staple fibre are only about twice as high 
as they were before the war. The prices of 
the natural fibres are now roughly five times 
higher than they were in 1939. As the 
world population increases and standards of 
living rise, there is likely to be a further 
growth in the use of man-made fibres. At 
times we may witness over-production, 
but the industry is now so firmly established 
that this problem—if and when it arises 
—will inevitably be solved in the hard 
way. 

A word or two about the importance of this 
industry in the economy of our small island 
will not be out of place, because its contribu- 
tion to the balance of payments is sometimes 
overlooked. In this respect our industry has 
played the major part in the United Kingdom 
textile trade since the war by consistently 
paying its way ; I mean by this that through- 
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out the whole of the period in question the 
value of its exports has on the average 
exceeded the cost of its imports of raw 
materials for the manufacture of man-made 
fibres and of finished and semi-finished goods 
by more than £25 million a year. The total 
gain to the economy is much greater, since 
the figure just quoted takes no account of the 
large additional saving of foreign exchange 
which results from home consumption 
rayon instead of imported natural fibres. The 
raw materials imported to make one pound 
of rayon yarn cost about tenpence, compared 
with the 1954 import costs of cotton (34 pence 
per Ib), wool (an average of 100 pence per 
Ib) and silk (322 pence per lb). We estimate 
in 1954 the total net saving of foreign 
exchange from the home consumption of 
rayon to be in the neighbourhood of £50 
million. 

It is against this background of the con- 
tribution to the balance of payments that I 
must once again refer to Japanese compcti- 
tion. The White Paper issued in April con- 
tains welcome confirmation that HM Govern- 
ment do not intend in present circumstances 
to enter into commitments towards Japan 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, but it also declares : 


“Tt is nevertheless the Government’s hope 
that the United Kingdom’s trading relations 
with Japan and Japan’s trading relations with 
the rest of the world will so develop as to 
enable the United Kingdom and the 
Colonial territories in due course to accept 
the full application of the provisions of the 
General Agreement to their trade with Japan. 
The Government’s policy will continue to be 
directed to that purpose.” 


These words seem to mean that HM 
Government aim progressively to free from 
effective control imports of Japanese textiles 
and apparel into the United Kingdom, just 
as these have been virtually freed from re- 
striction in almost all the Colonies already. 
This is a grave matter for us because we 
believe that yarn and staple customers here— 
including our own Textile Division—would 
be unable, however efficient they might be, 
to meet unrestricted Japanese competition on 
a major part of existing home trade, on 
account of low Japanese labour costs at the 
successive stages of textile manufacture. The 
expansion of our business in the United 
Kingdom, which has involved large capital 
expenditures, has been based to a great 
extent on our policy of charging low and 
stable prices. Indeed, continuous filament 
yarn prices in this country are lower than 
those in any other producing country except 
Japan, and there is very little difference 
between our price for rayon staple and the 
Japanese price. Our ability to sell at such 
prices depends not only upon our high stan- 
dards of efficiency, but also upon being able 
to take a long view about the amounts which 
are set aside for depreciation and for build- 
ing up reserves to keep us in the forefront 
of our highly competitive industry. We 
earnestly hope, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment will be able to re-assure the United 
Kingdom textile trade on their attitude to- 
wards Japanese textiles so that we shall be 
able to continue with confidence to pursue 
the policies which have enabled us—with 
official encouragement—to play our part ih 
making a contribution to the country’s 
balance of payments. 


SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCIATED 
COMPANIES 


In the United States of America, 
Courtaulds (Alabama) Inc., which has a 
young and energetic team, had a successful 
year’s trading. You will recall that this 
Company operates a staple fibre plant near 
Mobile in the State of Alabama, and when 
production first started in the early part of 
1953 the rayon industry was in a depressed 
condition. However, by the end of that 
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year the full output of the plant was being 
sold. Our friends on the other side of the 
Atlantic are confident that the consumption 
of rayon staple fibre, which reached a record 
figure in 1954, will continue at high levels, 
and in consequence they decided to increase 
the capacity of the plant very substantially 
and the work in hand should be completed 
by the end of this year. In addition to this 
expansion, a research laboratory was built 
and brought into operation during 1954, 
thus providing the Company with its own 
facilities for studying a variety of technical 
problems. It is gratifying to know that the 
sales of “ Coloray,” which is the trade name 
used by Courtaulds (Alabama) Inc. for its 
spun-dyed viscose rayon staple, continued to 
expand. 

The Canadian textile industry continues 
at a low level of activity; there have 
been some slight signs of improve- 
ment in the past few months, but on account 
of the strong competition which the 
Canadian industry has to face from fabrics 
which are imported from the United States of 
America the long-term prospect is somewhat 
obscure. 


Sales by Courtaulds (Canada) Limited of 
viscose textile yarn have been affected 
throughout the year by the poor state of 
business. ‘The Company has sold a satis- 
factory volume of viscose rayon staple, but 
owing to the need to compete with imports 
from Europe the selling prices of the home- 
produced staple have been low because 
the present Canadian tariff is not an effective 
barrier. The output of high tenacity yarn 
which is used for motor vehicle tyres and 
other industrial purposes has been sold 
satisfactorily and good progress has been 
made in improving the strength and other 
characteristics of this yarn. 


Your Company has a substantial share- 
holding in Courtaulds (Australia) Limited, 
which is engaged in the manufacture of 
acetate textile yarn and viscose tyre yarn and 
tyre fabric. Last year, I said that the future 
of the Australian company depended to a 
great extent upon adequate tariff protection 
being granted on its products, because of the 
high costs in Australia which make it difficult 
for local industry—especially when newly 
established—to compete successfully against 
imports. At that time the decision of the 
Tariff Board, who were examining the 
matter, was still awaited ; their recommen- 
dations were only finally made known to- 
wards the end of 1954. They recommended 
that protection be granted on tyre yarn 
and fabric; on acetate yarn Courtaulds 
(Australia) Limited was granted a Govern- 
ment bounty on each pound of yarn sold up 
to a maximum of £A100,000 per annum, 
tariff protection being refused. In the view 
of the Australian company, this bounty is 
inadequate to enable it to compete success- 
fully against imported yarn, and a re-hearing 
of the acetate yarn application was therefore 
requested ; this was granted, and hearings 
have recently taken place. 


We are very conscious of the problems 
facing Courtaulds (Australia) Limited and, 
as hitherto, will continue. to give all possible 
help ; though I should not like’ it to be for- 
gotten that, large as your Company’s interest 
is, Courtaulds Limited is a minority share- 
holder with certain clearly defined obligations 
to give technical advice and help, to supply 
machinery and so on The greater part of 
the capital and the responsibility for manage- 
ment is:in the hands of those in Australia, 
and we wish our friends there every success 
in their efforts to put the Company on to a 
profitable basis. 


On the Continent of Europe, the output 
of the man-made fibres industry has been 
high ; but selling prices have tended to fall, 
and wages and the cost of raw materials have 
tisen. 


Les Filés de Calais SA, in France, has had 


a not unsatisfactory year, but costs in that 
country remain higher than those in other 
European producing countries, and this is 
reflected in the financial results. I am glad 
that our French subsidiary is now well 
established in its home market as a supplier 
of yarn for industrial purposes ; this pro- 
vides a partial safeguard against the uncer- 
tainties which beset the French and, indeed, 


the whole of the European textile industry. . 


In Germany, Glanzstoff - Courtaulds 
G.m.b.H. has maintained its share of the 
German market and the volume of sales has 
been satisfactory ; the Company is at present 
extending its capacity for viscose rayon 
staple. 


Snia Viscosa reports that sales were con- 
siderably greater than in the previous year, 
and in fact attained the highest rate for some 
time ; however, a large proportion of the out- 
put is sold in export markets where competi- 
tion is very severe. The company has now 
declared a dividend for 1954 at the same rate 
as for 1953. 


You will recall that in addition to our 
shareholding in Snia Viscosa we are asso- 
ciated with them in the manufacture of acetate 
yarn in Italy and the production of cellulose 
wood pulp in South Africa, where we are 
also associated with the Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation of South Africa, Limited. 
Novaceta, which is the name of the Italian 
acetate company, started production at the 
beginning of 1954, and not only is the quality 
of its output good, but the product is well 
received by its customers. The consumption 
of acetate yarn in Italy in comparison with 
some other countries is at present rather low, 
but we are hopeful that in due course it will 
develop. Good progress has been made in 
the building of the wood pulp plan in 
South Africa, and it is expected that this will 
come into operation in the latter half of 
this year. 

Industrias del Acetato de Celulosa SA, the 
Spanish acetate yarn producing concern in 
which your Company has a small sharehold- 
ing, continues to operate successfully, and an 
extension of the original plant is under way. 
The help which we give under our agreement 
with the Spanish company has called for con- 
tinued close contact, through which a happy 
relationship has been established. 


British Cellophane, Limited, has had a 
most successful year’s trading, and sales of 
“Cellophane ” film were much higher than in 
any previous year. In 1954 I mentioned that 
the Company was extending the capacity of 
the Bridgwater factory ; this expansion is now 
coming into operation, and the Company has 
decided to increase its production facilities 
even further by building a second factory in 
the United Kingdom. 


Last July British Cellophane Limited 
acquired the entire share capital of Colodense 
Limited of Bristol, which converts and prints 
transparent films and is one of the larger cus- 
tomers of British Cellophane Limited: pre- 
viously the Company was owned jointly by 
British Cellophane Limited and E. S. & A. 
Robinson Limited. Overseas, Colodense 
Limited has a majority interest in Wrightcel 
Limited, of Melbourne (Australia), a com- 
pany in the same line of business ; both of 
these companies have earned reasonable 
profits. Courtaulds Limited and British 
Cellophane Limited are shareholders in 
T.C.F. of Canada Limited manufacturing 
viscose film at Cornwall, Ontario. This 
Company is having some difficulty in reach- 
ing its full output, and is not yet working at 
a profit. 

F.N.F. Limited, in which your Company 
has the majority holding, has continued to 
make progress and this has been reflected in 
a considerably increased volume of sales, As 
you are aware, the Company manufactures in 
England the F.N.F. knitting machine, 
which has proved its reliability in the warp 
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knitting field over a number of years. It ha; 
now irtroduced a wider range of equip- 
ment and, in particular, a machine especially 
suitable for the American market. We fee! 
confident that the policy of research and 
development which is being followed wii! 
enable the Company to maintain and, indee J, 
improve its place in this highly competitiy: 
industry. 

British Nylon Spinners Limited, the share 
capital of which is held jointly by Imperi:! 
Chemical Industries Limited and ourselves, 
continues to make very satisfactory progress 
The expansion at the Pontypool factory is 
proceeding, and production at the Doncaster 
plant has already commenced on a small! 
scale. A site near Melbourne has been 
acquired by the Company’s Australian sub- 
sidiary, and plans are going forward for the 
manufacture of nylon yarn there. 


TRIBUTE TO EMPLOYEES 


During the past year, in addition to visiting 
a number of our British factories I have also 
visited some of the subsidiary and associated 
companies, both at home and abroad. I 
formed a favourable impression of the good 
spirit which exists throughout the organwa- 


- tion, and all ranks with whom I came in con- 


tact seemed anxious not only to make a 
success of the task immediately before them, 
but were interested in the fortunes of the 
Company as a whole. Your Board of Direc- 
tors trust that you will join in conveying a 
message of thanks to all employees, wherever 
they may be serving, for their loyal and 
devoted work during the past year’s opera- 
tions. 





ELLAMS DUPLICATOR 


INCREASED SALES - 


The annual general meeting of Ellams 
Duplicator Company, Limited, was held on 
July Sth in London, Mr Frederick Ellam, 
chairman, presiding. 

The following is his statement circulated 
with the report and accounts: 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—The report and 
accounts for the year ending December 31, 
1954, give, I think, a clear picture of your 
Company’s trading results during that period. 
They show that as the result of the Bonus 
Share issue authorised at the Extraordinary 
General Meeting held in July, 1954, the 
issued capital of the Company is now 
£175,000. 


During 1954 competition has continued to 
be very keen, particularly in the export 
markets, added to this, labour and general 
costs have continued to increase. -To meet 
these conditions has been a problem that 
your Board has endeavoured to cope with by 
a twofold means, namely, by increasing sales 
and by reducing production costs by the 
introduction of new plant and improved 
manufacturing techniques. I am able to 
report that sales for 1954 have been increased 
and our endeavours in the production field 
have also achieved success. 


It now gives me great pleasure to recom- 
mend the payment of a dividend on the 
increased capital at the same rate as last year. 


With regard to the current year’s progress, 
while competition remains keen we have sub- 
stantial orders in hand, and our sales to date 
show an increase over the same period in the 
previous year. 

The Directors express their sincere thanks 
to everyone at home and abroad, th hout 
the Works, Offices, and the Outside Staffs 
for their loyal co-operation during the year, 
which makes such an essential tribution 


to thé continued success of the undertaking. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ROLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED 


ALL DIVISIONS CONTRIBUTE TO RECORD RESULTS 


LORD HIVES ON GROUP’S ACHIEVEMENTS AND 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Rolls-Royce, Limited was held on July Sth 
at the Midland Hotel, Derby, The Right 
Honourable Lord Hives, CH, MBE, LLD, 
DSc (the Chairman), presiding. 


The following are extracts from the Chair- 
man’s circulated statement: 


The demand for our products was main- 
tained at a high level, and I am once again 
able to report that turnover and trading 
profit have reached a new record. Our 
licensees also continue to be active, and there 
has been a substantial increase in the royalties 
which we have received from them. 


The balance sheet reflects the changes in 
the capital structure and the issue of deben- 
ture stock which were approved last year. As 
a result of this issue and continued success- 
ful trading, our liquid position shows a 
satisfactory improvement. Your Directors 
are satisfied, however, that to maintain the 
existing volume of business and to keep 
abreast of technical developments in the many 
fields which are being opened up and which 
affect our business, these resources will soon 
be fully absorbed. ° 


The present level of costs, and the hazards 
of the new markets in which we are becoming 
more and more heavily committed, make it 
essential that we should conserve our 
resources, and it is with this in view that 
your directors recommend that £1 million 
should be appropriated to general reserve. 


The balance of profit which remains will 
permit the distribution of an increased 
amount by way of dividend, and your Direc- 
tors are, therefore, recommending a final 
dividend at the rate of 12$ per cent on the 
larger capital, 


WORKERS’ SHARES 


Your Company has been a pioneer in many 
fields in addition to engineering. 


The existing scheme under which £145,000 
of workers’ stock is now held by employees 
was introduced in 1920 and was probably 
unique at that time. The amount is now 
far too small in relation to the issued 
capital of the Company—less than two-and- 
a-half per cent—to achieve the original object 
of the scheme. Today, less than six per cent 
of our employees own workers’ stock. The 
directors are of the opinion that the time 
IS appropriate to terminate the present 
scheme and to replace it by a larger and more 
flexible scheme, which will enable a far 
greater proportion of the employees to par- 
Ucipate and to hold approximately 10 per 
cent of the issued equity capital. 


In place of the original scheme, the direc- 
tors are placing before members proposals for 
the creation of £600,000 in workers’ shares of 
10s. cach, to be converted when fully paid 
into stock. The consent of the Capital Issues 
Committee is being applied for, The right 
of transfer of these shares will be restricted. 


GENERAL REVIEW OF 1954 


__ The success which we have achieved dur- 
ing 1954 is the result of long-term planning 
helped by a year of relatively stable condi- 
coe All divisions of the company contri- 
uted to the increased turnover, and our 
xport business reached a new high level of 
£13 million. Orders received during the year 
fom customers -other than the British 


DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


Government also showed an increase on any 
previous year. 


The demand for our aero engines by both 
military and civil customers has continued, 
and is, undoubtedly, based on the satisfactory 
performance of many hundreds of engines 
which are in service throughout the world. 


The Motor Car Division has produced 
more cars than in any other year since the 
war, and there is no doubt that our adoption 
of the automatic gearbox has been fully en- 
dorsed by the growing number of users. 


The manufacturing resources of the Oil 
Engine Division have been steadily expanded, 
and the wide variety of uses to which this 
range of engines can be put has resulted in 
an increased turnover and a satisfactory level 
of inquiries. 


Our Canadian company have successfully 
carried out their manufacturing programme, 
and have, in addition, prepared themselves 
for the increased responsibility which will 
accompany the introduction of the Viscount 


aircraft into air line operation in Canada and 
America, 


In Australia the equipment of our repair 
and service depot was satisfactorily completed 
in time for the introduction of the Viscount 
aircraft by Trans-Australia Airlines towards 
the end of the year. 


AERO ENGINE DIVISION 


In his review of the Aero Engine Division, 
the Chairman said: The output of the Derby 
Group of factories has been well maintained 
throughout the year and there has been in- 
creased output from our Scottish Factories 
now that they are in full production. The 
main production of engines for the Royal 
Air Force has continued to be various marks 
of Avon, which is used in the Canberra, the 
Valiant four-engined bomber and the Hunter 
and Swift fighters. 


Apart from production, we have delivered 
prototype engines for fitting to substantial 
numbers of Royal Air Force, Naval, and 
prototype aircraft in America, France, 
Sweden, Holland and Italy. 


Our long-term policy of cultivating the 
civil market is now seen in the Dart, which 
is the only propeller turbine in civil air line 
operation in the world. In the Viscount 
aircraft, which has already been ordered by 
many air lines, by foreign governments and 
for executive use, the Dart has accumulated 
over 300,000 engine-hours flown in scheduled 
service, and this figure is increasing at the 
rate of over 20,000 hours a month. It has 
been possible to follow up last year’s sale of 
Viscounts to Canada with a sale to America. 


The development of the Dart engine con- 
tinues to match further developments of the 
Viscount. We have been very happy to 
support Vickers-Armstrongs Limited to 
establish British aircraft in the international 
markets and to have contributed to the com- 
petitive position of British European Air- 
ways. : 

In Holland, the naar r oe 2 
powered by two Darts. is medium range 
aircraft is A replacement for the DC3. 


Our experience of propeller turbine 
engines convinced us that this type of engine 
would probably play the biggest role in civil 
aviation for some years ahead. Our new 
engine, designated RB109, has now started 


its programme of development running. We 
are confident that it will be a worthy suc- 
cessor to the Dart. 


The research and development required to 
produce the engines of the future and to 
investigate the alternative sources of power 
in line with future military requirements, 
entail the support of substantial development 
facilities. These projects range from the 
Conway, among the most powerful jet 
engines now under development, to the Soar, 
a small engine with a remarkable power- 
weight ratio which was demonstrated in a 
Meteor aircraft at the Farnborough display. 
In addition, we are continuing our work on 
vertical lift. 


Among the many problems which confront 
the engine builder today is the particular 
problem of testing engines under the condi- 
tions to be expected at very high altitudes. 
Your Directors consider that it is of such 
great importance that the company should 
have its own facilities, even though these 
represent a very substantial expenditure. 
Contracts of the order of £2 million are al- 
ready placed or under discussion. 


MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


Throughout the year work continued on 
the design and development of new models. 
This culminated in the new Rolls-Royce 
“ Silver Cloud ” and the “S ” Series Bentley. 
These cars are completely new and embody 
all that is best in current automobile prac- 
tice They have been received with great 
approval both at home and abroad. We are 
taking steps to expand our output to cope 
with the demand. 


The production of “B” range of petrol 
engines for military and commercial pur- 
poses has proceeded to programme. We have 
continued to develop and improve these 
engines. 


OIL ENGINE DIVISION 


This division has continued to expand its 
markets throughout the world, and its pro- 
ducts are now operating in more than 25 
countries. Reports from the larger users 
indicate that the product is establishing a 
reputation in keeping with the name it carries. 

We look forward to the resumption of 
production of the Vickers VR 180 tractor, 
and also to a growing demand for our engines 
springing from their association with the 
hydraulic transmissions which will be 
developed by our Motor Car Division. This 
association makes possible many applications, 
including rail cars which feature extensively 
in the development plans of British and 
foreign railways. 


After reviewing the overseas activities and 
the progress of the Associated Companies, 
the statement concluded : 


Your company can only maintain its unique 
position in the world today by the skill and 
enthusiasm of the workers and the staff. 
There are many ways in which they prove 
their loyalty to the firm. For this, we must 
all be exceedingly grateful. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the other formal business duly transacted 
At a subsequent extraordinary general 


meeting the Board’s proposals in regard to 
Workers’ Shares were approved. 
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THE 


TUNNEL PORTLAND CEMENT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


TOTAL DELIVERIES AGAIN BREAK ALL RECORDS 
HOME SALES SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED 
STRIKES AFFECT EXPORT MARKETS 
MR N. M. JENSEN’S REVIEW 


The Forty-fourth Annual General Meet- 
ing of The Tunnel Portland Cement Com- 
pany Limited will be held on July 27th at 
105 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 

The following is the review by the Chair- 
man and Managing Director, M. 
Jensen, which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts : 

Total deliveries from our works have again 
broken all records, Whilst our sales in the 
home market have increased substantially, 
there has beén a recession in exports and, 
since the latter carry the greater profit 
margin, our total Trading Profit is slightly 
reduced. Several factors have contributed to 
the reduction in export ; first of all, some of 
the countries to which we previously exported 
have established or extended their own 
industry ; there is also increased competition 
from countries like East Germany, Greece, 
Palestine and Egypt. These factors have also 
tended to reduce prices in various markets. 
Another matter, however, which gives rise to 
concern is the adverse effect of the dock strike 
last Autumn, Not only were substantial 
orders cancelled, but we have found in some 
markets an unwillingness to rely in future 
on buying British cement exclusively. This 
situation has worsened with the more recent 
strikes, and I greatly fear that unless some 
arrangement can be arrived at with the 
respective Trade Unions to avoid such 
frequent and unnecessary stoppages we are 
in danger of losing. some of our export 
markets permanently. 

Our total deliveries in the home market 
were increased substantially, notwithstanding 
a slowing down of deliveries on account of 
the severe weather expefienced during the 
winter months when we built up substantial 
stocks; these stocks are now rapidly 
diminishing. 

Our Investment Income has increased con- 
siderably. It amounts to £440,939 compared 
with £347,348 for the previous year. There 
were modest increases in most of the divi- 
dends we received, but the improvement was 
mainly due to the National Portland Cement 
Company having paid some of the arrears of 
dividend on its preference shares, 


TAXATION 


As regards Taxation, we now have the 
benefit of the lower standard rate and the 
abolition of the Excess Profits Levy. We 
were also able to transfer £57,000 from 
Income Tax Equalisation Reserve. This 
reserve was established in 1950 and, as 
explained then, we adjust it each year in, 


respect of differences between the deprecia- © 


tion charged in the accounts and the wear 
and tear and capital allowances taken up in 
the income tax computation, as well as for 


any change in the standard rate of tax. The 
charge for taxation in the year’s accounts is 
therefore only £849,912 compared with 
£1,016,175 for the previous year. 


We have continued the policy of providing 
for the higher cost which the replacement 
of the existing assets will no doubt entail by 
transferring a further £200,000 to Reserve for 
Replacement of Fixed Assets. 


his leaves a balance of profit of ee 
which, together with the amount b 
forward from the previous year of £870,548 
makes an available balance of £1,538,880. 
Out of this, the sum of £410,171 has cone 
transferred to General Reserve, making this 
£2 million in total, The dividends on the 
preference shares, together with the interim 
dividend of 2} per cent on the ordinary shares 
and stock, absorb £101,386. 


The Directors propose to pay a final divi- 
dend of 10 per cent, less income making 
a total of 124 per cent, less income tax, for 
the year. This final dividend will absorb 
£281,021 leaving £746,302 to be carried 
forward 


If you refer to the graph shown below, 
you will notice that the major part of the 
saving in taxation has been used to increase 
the substantial amounts retained in the busi- 
ness. This follows the policy which the 
Chancellor urged companies to adopt. 


AS AT Fist 





. 


Referring to the Balance Sheet, I would 
remind you that the Reserve for Replace- 
ment of Fixed Assets, which last year stood 
at £1,400,000, together with the Share Pre- 
mium Account of £946,503 and £97,157 from 
General Reserve, was capitalised on the issue 
of bonus shares in November, 1954, thereby 
et retaining the amount in the 


The net additions to Fixed Assets amount 
to £1,013,044. The largest item is the instal- 
lation of a third kiln at our Pitstone works 
which came into operation in November, 
1954. We have continued the modernisation 
of the West Thurrock works where also new 
plant is being installed for the manufacture 
of Masonry and substantial renewals 
and additions to our fleet of lorries have been 
effected. 


USA INVESTMENT 


There have been considerable changes in 
our investments, even more than is apparent 
from the accounts. The a invested in 
Subsidiary Companies gon ¢ up by 
£174,512, but mis bo a is ea - a limited extent 
new capital. As you know, we have for 

years had an interest in the National 
Portas Cement Company in the USA. 
This company has now at last come into its 
own During the year ended December 31st 
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ast it made a net profit of $667,732 after 
payment of US taxes amounting to $531,958. 


The cement industry in the United States 
suffered a severe setback during ‘the depres- 
sion and in the years 1933-35 production 
amounted to less than 30 per cent. of the 
total capacity or somewhere in the region of 
13 million tons per annum. The demand 
has since increased gradually and during 1954 
production reached a total of nearly 45 
million tons. 

Cement manufacturers in the USA are 
convinced that the demand will increase still 
further during the coming years and there- 
fore the National Portland Cement Company 
has decided to increase the capacity of its 
works by an additional unit. 


During a recent visit to the USA I -was 
able to negotiate on favourable terms the 
acquisition of a substantial block of ordinary 
shares of the National Portland Cement 
Company, which means that your Company 
now owns approximately .two-thirds of 
the ordinary capital The company has 
therefore become a subsidiary and the 
amount invested in it has been trans- 
ferred from Trade Investments to Subsidiary 
Companies. 

During 1954 the company made a further 
redemption of preference shares and the pro- 
ceeds in respect of our holding were invested 
in USA Government. securities. On this 
transaction we have a profit on exchange of 
about £100,000 which has been transferred 
to Investment Reserve. - 


Trade Investments include further shares 
taken up in The Cyprus Cement Company 
and new s.ares in The East African Portland 
Cement Company, as well as The Nigerian 
Cement Company. I shall refer later to 
these companies. 


Our subsidiary, Tunnel Asbestos Cement 
Company has had another successful year 
and redeemed the balance of its preference 
shares on September 30th last. 


DEVELOPMENTS AT HOME 


At our Pitstone works, the extension is 
proceeding. The new kiln was started some 
months ago, but as it Was mecessary to carry 
out extensive repairs to the first kiln, installed 
nearly 20 years ago, we are only now begin- 
ning to reap the full benefit of the increased 
production. 


_At the West Thurrock works, we have de- 
cided to install a new cement mill as the 
existing grinding capacity is no longer 
adequate to deal with our clinker pro- 
duction, and the increased capacity will 
also enable us to reduce our costs by 
diminishing the power consumption during 
peak hours, 

At our Padeswood works, the new paper- 
sack factory began production early this year. 
The sacks, which are of a new type, have 


— satisfactory and more economical to 
make. 


The demand for our Sulphate-resisting 
€ment, manufactured at our Pitstone works, 
to which I referred last year, has fully come 
Up to our expectations, and the market se 
to be steadily increasing. 
uw are hoping to double our output of 
‘sonry Cement at the West Thurrock 
es This type of cement has also found 
Teady market. It is principally used 
for mortar and _ for ing, and it 
shows considerable over other 


Materials gowij to i 
workability, 7 oa 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


1 am glad to tell once that 
all the overseas cotapatiies in arhich ets 
Lc 








an interest have done well, and our further 
developments are proceeding. 

In Eire, Cement Ltd., with the extension 
of its two works, is now able to export small 
quantities of cement and clinker. 


Helwan Portland Cement Co., Egypt, has 
also had a most successful year. The fifth 
kiln has just begun operation, but the 
demand for cement in that country is so 
great that the installation of a further unit 
is contemplated. The company will be able 
to finance the cost of this out of its own 
resources, 


The Sudan Portland Cement Co. has im- 
proved its position in spite of uncertainties 
in the Sudan. Given reasonably stable condi- 
tions, it should continue to do better than in 
the past. 


The Caribbean Cement Co., Jamaica, has 
had another successful year. It has already 
succeeded in paying off much of its Loan 
Capital, and it has also taken the first steps 
in its plans for a progressive expansion of its 
productive capacity. 


Last year I mentioned that the Govern- 
ment of Burma had decided to nationalise 
the Burma Cement Company in which we 
have a small interest. The Government has 
taken over the works, but negotiations to 
settle compensation to be paid have not pro- 
gressed as quickly as we had hoped. 


The new cement works in Cyprus, in 
which our friends William Baird & Company 
and your Company each hold 50 per cent 
of the share capital, is expected to commence 
production this year. 


Progress is also being made with work on 
the new factory in Kenya which is being 
built for The East African Portland Cement 
Company. This company is controlled jointly 
by The Associated Portland Cement Manu- 
facturers Limited and ourselves. The 
arrangements for finance and the acquisition 
of land for the new works and quarry were 
completed some time ago. The plant has 
been ordered and preliminary work started 
on the site. Mr R. J. Hillard resigned from 
our Board on December 31st last in order 
to take up his appointment as Chairman and 
Managing Director of The East African 
Portland Cement Company. 


In Nigeria there is a developing market for 
cement. We were therefore happy to come 
to an agreement with the Nigerian Govern- 
ment for the establishment of a cement works 
near Enugu in the Eastern Region. The 
greater part of the funds for this is being 
found by the Government of the Federa- 
tion of Nigeria, the Government of 
the Eastern Region of Nigeria and the 
Eastern Region Development Corporation, 
but we have agreed to act as Managing 


‘Agents for The Nigerian Cement Company 


and have subscribed for a share of the 
equity. In this way, we are contributing 
to the establishment of an_ industry 
regarded as important to the development 
of Nigeria. 


We are still intending to proceed with our 
plans for building a cement works near 
Westport in New Zealand. Unfortunately 
owing to the work involved in connection 
with all the other developments in hand, 
we have been unable to tackle the New 
Zealand project, but we hope to do so 
shortly. 


I would like to record once again our 
appreciation of the loyal co-operation re- 
ceived from the management, staff and 
operators in our various companies. I am 
sure you will be glad, therefore, that your 
Board has introduced substantial im- 
provements in the Staff Pension Fund 
and Life Assurance Scheme. The cost 
of these improvements is borne by the 


Company. 
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THOMAS BROWN & 
SONS 


The fifty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Thomas Brown & Sons, Limited, was held 
on July 4th in London, Mr John M. Law- 
rence (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The turnover for the year under review 
showed a further increase and despite in- 
creased costs and overheads, the financial 
results show a Net Profit after Taxation of 
£83,271 compared with £78,202 in 1954. To 
this can be added surplus on Taxation 
Account of £17,324 (£20,560, 1954). 


Our new Branches at Mackay and Cairns 
are fully established and we have every con- 
fidence that they will prove useful additions 
to our business. These Branches together 
with our other Branches long established in 
Queensland and also at Darwin have all 
played their part in our successful trading. 


We are proposing a final dividend of 
Is. 6d. per Ordinary and “A” Ordinary 
Stock Unit, making a total of 2s. 6d. per 
Stock Unit for the year. In addition, we are 
recommending the issue of a further 27,000 
“A” Ordinary Shares by way of capitalisa- 
tion of reserves on the basis of one new free 
“A” Ordinary Share for every {£10 of 
Ordinary or “A” Ordinary Stock held. 


Notwithstanding the increase in costs and 
keen competition, the imposition of further 
import restrictions and the possible credit 
restrictions that may be re-imposed, your 
Board is confident of the Company’s ability 
to maintain its position. 


The report was adopted and the Board’s 
capitalisation and scrip issue proposals were 
sanctioned. 


HIGHAMS LIMITED 


INCREASED TURNOVER DESPITE 
SEVERE COMPETITION 


The forty-seventh ordinary general meeting 
was held on July 6th in London, Mr Alec E. 
Higham, OBE, JP (deputy chairman), pre- 
siding. The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s circulated statement: 


Though the profits are lower than last year, 
they are not unsatisfactory in view of the 
state of trade generally, and your Board feels 
justified in recommending that last year’s 
dividend be maintained. 

Imports of cloth from abroad of the type 
we manufacture have contributed to the 
diminution of this year’s trading profits. It 
is hoped that the pressure brought to bear 
on the Government in respect of controlling 
these imports will ultimately lead to positive 
action being taken. In face of severe com- 
petition, your Company’s turnover has in- 
creased, though at a slightly lower margin of 
profit. Steps are being taken to counter this 
keener competition. 


At the time of my writing this report there 
is much speculation about the future of the 


Cotton Trade. I would like to take this — 


opportunity of stressing once more that your 
Company is wholly concerned in the pro- 
duction of essential Household Goods, mainly 
for the Home Trade, manufactured and pro- 
cessed entirely at your various Branches. 
During the past few years a great deal of 
money has been spent-on the modernisation 
of plant, and all machinery and buildings 
have been maintained in first-class condition. 
Taking all these factors into consideration I 
have sufficient confidence in our strength to 
be optimistic about the future. 


The report was adopted. 
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GEORGE WIMPEY AND COMPANY, 


LIMITED 


OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT CONTINUED 
LARGE VOLUME OF WORK IN HAND 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of 
George Wimpey and Company, Limited was 
held on July 4th at the Grosvenor Hotel, 
London, S.W 


Sir Godfrey Mitchell (Chairman of the 
Company), who presided, said: 


It is first my pleasure to report to you 
that Mr R. H. Gane has been appointed a 
Director of your Company. Mr Gane joined 
Wimpeys twenty-one years ago, and has 
served us for many years as one .of our 
principal executives. His practical know- 
ledge and experience will be of great benefit 
to the Board. 


As required by our articles of association, 
I shall later propose to you his re-election. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT AND ACCOUNTS 


May I assume that, as usual, you will take 
the Directors’ report and accounts as read? 
(Agreed.) 


I expect you would rather not be reminded 
of the appalling weather conditions we 
experienced in this country during 1954, but 
I am afraid I must tell you that working con- 
ditions on some of our sites have been 
terrible, and our work has been very con- 
siderably affected by the persistent rainfall, 
and the exceptionally bad winter. Neverthe- 
less, completion dates had to be met and, 
despite all the difficulties, we succeeded in 
carrying out forty five million pounds’ worth 
of building, civil and mechanical engineer- 
ing work in the United Kingdom alone. In 
this we were greatly helped by our policy 
of regionalisation, and your Directors are 
taking action to develop and extend our pro- 
vincial organisations. . 


OVERSEAS 


As you know, for many years we have put 
a great deal of effort into the promotion of 
your Company’s interests overseas, and we 
have carried out extensive works in many 
parts of the world. The past year has seen 
an intensification of that effort with Wimpey 
representatives constantly travelling the 
globe to seek fresh opportunities. The name 
of Wimpey is now internationally known and 
respected, and although I will not weary you 
with a catalogue of the many places where 
we are working overseas, I know you will 
want to hear of the progress of some of our 
major projects. 


The highlight of the year was the 
triumphant completion of the great oil re- 
finery and harbour at Aden for the British 
Petroleum Company, Limited. On July 17, 
1954, the British Gratitude arrived with the 
first cargo of crude oil, and on July 29th 
the refinery came on stream. Thus after 
21 months of intensive work, during which 
a stretch of bare sand was transformed into 
a large modern refinery and port, the £45- 
million project came into operation four 
months ahead of schedule—an achievement 
described by the Chairman of the oil com- 
pany as “a remarkable feat of successful 
planning and organisation.” The refin 
was built by a consortium of our American 
friends, Middie East Bechtel Corporation, 


and ourselves, and the formidable task of 


building the Sa aaa eae the largest 
of. its type in world, was our responsi- 
bility. This work included quarrying and 


transporting over 2} million tons of stone and 
heavy rock armouring, and forming a main 
breakwater and coastal bunds enclosing a 
reclamation area of some 200 acres. Three 
jetties and nine mooring dolphins were also 
constructed within the harbour area. These 
extensive marine structures of steel and 
reinforced concrete accommodate tankers of 
32,000 tons. 


The completion of the refinery and port 
has not meant our withdrawal from Aden, 
since we are now working on an intensive 
programme of housing and other develop- 
ment work for the oil company and the 
Government of Aden. 


In Turkey, the £12-million contract for 
the Hirfanli Hydro-Electric Scheme, in which 
we are associated with the English Electric 
Company, 1s still in its initial stages, but we 
have completed the 14 miles of access road 
and have made good progress on the con- 
struction of a camp to house some 1,500 
Turkish and British staff. A start has also 
been made on the river diversion and power 
tunnels. In April last some 15,000 people 
gathered on site to see the inaugural cere- 
mony performed by the Turkish Prime 
Minister, Mr Menderes, supported by his 
Cabinet and Members of Parliament. The 
British Ambassador and an Iraki delegation 
to Turkey were also present 


Work on the Wemmershoek Dam for the 
Cape Town City Council has continued 
satisfactorily, despite the setback we 
experienced when the site was completely 
flooded following the severest storms ever 
recorded in the district. 


In Australia, our important contract for 
the winning of uranium ore at Rum Jungle is 
now getting well into its stride. The work 
has not been so badly hampered by the wet 
season as we had anticipated, and all pre- 
liminary works have been completed and the 
production of ore is in full swing. 


Our opencast coal contract at Ben Bullen 
is now finished, but we have opened an office 
in Sydney to cover general contracting work 
in Australia, and have already secured a 
number of contracts in this area. 


On September 14, 1954, the Prime Minister 
of Pakistan formally opened the new Naval 
Dry Dock and Fitting-out Berth at Karachi, 
thus setting the seal on a contract which has 
been acknowledged to be a fine technical 
achievement. The Pasir Panjang Power 
Station at Singapore was also completed 
during the year, and is now fully operational. 


We are still working in Borneo, where we 
have built over 2,000 houses in addition to 
carrying out a great variety of other building 
and civil engineering work. Two more 
marine oil drilling platforms were also 
assembled and positioned off shore in the 
China Sea. 


Wimpey rectors had an_ interesting 
problem in building the first of a uniqué 
type of marine oil drilli tform in the 
Persian Gulf off Qatar.. Speed was the main 
consideration in an area without any con- 
structional facilities and where sudden storms 
and severe climatic conditions added to the 
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spectacular mature was the resurfacing of 
the main runway at Baghdad Airport in 21 
days. This was successfully accomplished 
in time for the heavy traffic associated with 
the Baghdad Trade Fair, in the preparation 
of which we were also actively concerned. 


On the Gold Coast we satisfactorily com- 
pleted various sections of the Tema Harbour 
preliminary works. Our. contract included 
20 miles of railway, six miles of road, 45 
miles of pipeline, and bridges, culverts and 
reservoirs At Takoradi another technical 
institute was completed to schedule, and we 
have begun a trade school and staff housing 
at Kpandu. 


In Nyasaland, an area new to your Com- 
pany, we have been awarded an interesting 
contract for the construction of 70 miles of 
stabilised soil road, which connects the town- 
ship of Lilongwe with the railhead at Salima, 
and work is now well under way. 


Our Canadian Office has now been estab- 
lished in the city of Toronto and a subsidiary 
company has been formed to carry out 
speculative house building, for which pur- 
pose land has already been acquired. 


Finally in this very broad feview of our 
overseas activities, I must mention the part 
we are to play in the maintenance of the 
Suez Canal Base. As this is a matter of 
the greatest national interest, our full co- 
operation was offered and a company has 
been formed to undertake the building and 
civil engineering maintenance work for which 
we shall be the sponsoring contractors in 
association with John Laing and Sons 
Limited and Holloway Brothers (London) 
Limited. 


. 


HOUSING AND OTHER BUILDING 


At home, we handed over during the year 
some 19,500 permanent dwellings, most of 
them built by the Wimpey “No-Fines” 
technique, which continues to make a wide 
appeal to those wanting speed combined 
with a high standard of construction. 


The general acceptance and utilisation of 
“ No-Fines” construction by Development 
Corporations throughout Great Britain is a 
matter of some pride to your Company, as is 
the fact that we have made a substantial 
contribution either in “No-Fines” or by 
traditional methods, to the steady growth 
of no fewer than 12 of these new towns. 


Multi-storey construction in “ No-Fines ” 
concrete has continued apace, and flats and 
maisonettes up to 12 storeys are in demand 
in many parts of the country. Although the 
slum clearance programme is not yet fully in 
its stride, we have already completed 
redevelopment schemes in Birmingham and 
Gosport, and the fact that multi-storey 
contracts are under way in such vital indus- 

centres as Birmingham, Bradford, Coven- 
Liverpool would seem to confirm 

belief that the “ No-Fines” technique 

have an important contribution to, make 
in this field. . 


A careful start has been made on specu- 
kee heehe, Sakiind, and we have, sogeiro 


for this ose in various parts of the 

country. “This development will, of course, 

ire a very considerable amount of financ- 
resources. 
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We are building business and residential 


_ ses in the City and West End of. 


ndon, and our work on Haymarket House, 
in particular, has been the subject of much 
favourable comment, while the multi-storey 
flats which are under construction at Golden 
Lane constitute the highest residential build- 
ing in the City. 

Contracts for factory construction for the 
Distillers’ Company Limited, and offices and 
a laboratory for Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries are going along well, and we have built 
numbers of other factories and industrial 
buildings, especially in the new townships. 
Various contracts are in progress involving 
camp and hangar erection for the Air 
Ministry. 

We have been able to acquire the freehold 
of our Hammersmith yard, from which the 
Wimpey business has operated since 1880, 
and are proceeding with the erection of a 
new office block, On its completion, our 
London Headquarters staff, numbering 1,500, 
will at long last be brought together at 
Hammersmith, and this centralisation, plus 
the advantage of working in fine modern 
buildings, will bring about increased effi- 
ciency. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


We have once again carried out a tremen- 
dously varied programme of civil engineering 
contracts. Most of the foundation work for 
the 300,000 kilowatt Power Station at Ferry- 
bridge has been completed, and work is , 
ceeding on the superstructure ; in Scotland 
the Luichart Hydo-electric works have been 
commissioned, and further North in Suther- 
land the Loch Shin project is being pressed 
forward despite one of the worst winters ever 
experienced in that area. Throughout the 
country we are doing civil engineering work 
for the National Coal Board in connection 
with the development of drift mines, and 
tunnelling operations in the deep mines, 
together with a-considerable amount of civil 
engineering and building work at the pit 
heads. We are glad to be back again at 
London Airport working on apron extensions 
and access subways, since you will remember 
we were associated for many years with its 
development. 


Our Surfacing Department has had its 
share of the limited amount of roadwork at 
present available. 


We have all the mechanical resources and 
experience necessary to enable us to play our 
part in the Government’s forthcoming road 
Sea, and in the railway modernisation 
scheme. 


OPENCAST COAL 


Our output of opencast coal for the year 
reached 14 million tons, and shows a reduc- 
tion on the previous year’s of 400,000 tons. 
This reduced output was largely due to the 
non-availability of sites, and if opencast sites 
were made available to us, we have the men 
and equipment capable of increasing our 
Present output by 1 million tons per annum. 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Although we have, in the main, completed 
cur work at the Isle of Grain Refinery and 
the Chemical Works at Ellesmere Port, our 
mechanical and electrical engineering sections 
os ae expanding and have on hand con- 

‘acts for new coal handling t for the 
National Coal Board and for Slineiions 
tnd additions to a number of factories in the 
Midlands and the ‘North. 


LABORATORY 
We have again had to build additional 
accommodation for our Central Laboratory, 
Which year by year plays an increasingly im- 
Pertant part in our activities, both at home 


and overseas. It is good to know that the 
high standard of its work on all scientific 
aspects of Building and Civil Engineering is 
acknowledged throughout the world, and that 
its services are in demand both by Govern- 
ment and Local Authorities and by leading 
engineers and industrialists. 


PLANT AND TRANSPORT 


The advance of mechanisation in the highly 
competitive industry in which we work 
demands more than ever before the most 
efficient plant and transport available, and 
during 1954 we spent a record sum in renew- 
ing and adding to our mechanical equipment. 
As always, our workshops and depots have 
done a fine job in keeping our plant and 
transport at the peak of operational efficiency, 
despite the dreadful conditions under which 
our machines have had sometimes to work. 


STAFF AND WORKPEOPLE 


I know you will wish to join with me in 
paying tribute to the zeal and efficiency of 
our staff and workpeople. It was a trying 
year in many respects and the results I am 
able to present to you reflect the greatest 
credit on their efforts 


ACCOUNTS 


If you will now please look at the Accounts 
you will see that our profit after taxation 
amounted to £1,244,249 as compared with 
£736,855 for the previous year. Net Profit 
before providing for tax was less in 1954 than 
in 1953 and the increase in the net profit 
after taxation is entirely attributable to the 
reduction in the amount of the charge for 
taxation which has been made in respect of 
1954 as compared with the previous year. 


It is proposed to pay a dividend of 15 per 
cent less income tax on the Ordinary Shares 
and to make a distribution to Ordinary share- 
holders of 50,000 5 per cent Redeemable 
Second Cumulative Preference Shares of {1 
each on the basis of one Redeemable Prefer- 
ence Share for every 20 Ordinary Shares 
held. If approved, Allotment Letters in this 
connection will be posted to shareholders 
today. After payment of the Preference Divi- 
dends and the transfer to General Reserve of 
£1 million there is left £329,810 to be carried 
forward to next year. 


If you look at the item of Current Assets 
on the Balance Sheet you will observe that 
the Company’s liquid resources are substan- 
tial. I have already referred to the demands 
which speculative housebuilding will make on 
finance and to the developments of multi- 
storey flats which are in increasing demand 
and which also require substantial finance. 
I have mentioned the contract with the 
Turkish Government for the construction of 
a Dam and Power station at Hirfanli, pay- 
ment for which will be made by Turkish 
Government Promissory Notes maturing at 
half-yearly intervals to July, 1963, although 
the work will be completed about 1959. The 
Turkish contract is an example of the advan- 
tage of being able to provide extended credit 
to secure large works abroad and een 
negotiations have commenced for several 
more contracts for work abroad involving 
special financial arrangements. In _ recent 
years the Company’s requirements of finance 
have been comparatively small, but the indi- 
cations are that those conditions are changing 
and that the available resources of the Com- 
pany will be fully utilised within the next 
few years. 

This year got off to a very bad start indeed, 
with disastrous weather during the carly 
months followed by the recent strikes and 
industrial troubles, but we have a larger 
volume of work on hand than a year ago and 
we shall do our best to carry it out with 
success 


The sepeet was adopted. 
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HAZELL SUN LIMITED 


(Controlling Hazell Watson & Viney 
Ltd., Sun Printers Ltd., &c.) 


INCREASED COSTS CAUSING 
CONCERN 


The Seventy-first Annual General Meet- 


ing will be held on July 28th at 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the Chairman, Colonel O. V. Viney, 
which has been circulated with the accounts 
to March 31, 1955. 


The printing trade has generally continued 
to experience full employment and our own 
works were no exception, customers’ require- 
ments being heavy and at times difficult to 
meet, Costs also followed the course of 
the last few years and were higher. Our 
policy was to carry a part of these expenses 
and not pass on the whole to our customers. 
The heavy reconstruction work in progress 
at several works also added to the costs of 
production. As a result although our turn- 
over reached a record figure our trading 
profit was lower, but the removal of the 
excess profits levy and other adjustments 
reduced our total tax charges so that group 
profit after taxation was £410,529 as com- 
pared with £321,935 in 1954. 


The directors recommend a final dividend 
of 114 per cent (1954, 10 per cent) making 
with the interim of 2} per cent a total of 
14 per cent (1954, 124 per cent). 


The demand for books continues at a level 
greater than our productive capacity, whilst 
the monthly magazines we produce have in- 
creased both in size and circulation. 


PROFIT-SHARING SCHEME 


There has been much discussion recently 
about profit-sharing in industry. I may 
remind shareholders that we have had a form 
of profit-sharing for more than 60 years by 
means of employees’ shares. The total 
Ordinary capital of the company is £652,000, 
of which {£80,000 are special employees’ 
shares held by workers in the group. Shares 
are bought by applicants at par and so yield 
at the present rate of dividend 14 per cent 
to the holders. There are 987 shareholders 
amongst the staff (including pensioners and 
widows) who receive about one-seventh of 
the total amount distributed as Ordinary 
dividend. 


The continued increase in the costs of 
printing is causing us concern in common 
with all members of the trade. The agree- 
ment of 1950 made with a majority of the 
printing unions stabilised wages until 
November, 1955. Discussions regarding a 
new agreement will shortly be starting 
between the Federation and the unions and 
we hope that a satisfactory settlement will 
be reached, 


Our group capital commitments at March 
were £1,140,000. We are confident that the 
capital expenditure already authorised and the 
further large sums which will be needed are 
not only essential to maintain our position 
as leaders in our particular fields but will 
ensure the continued successful operation of 
the business in an increasingly competitive 
industry and will yield a satisfactory return. 
We shall be able to provide a substantial 
proportion from profits and depreciation, but 
it is clear that before long the business will 
require some additional permanent capital. 
The directors are giving consideration to this 
matter. 


Providing labour and other costs do not 
rise to a point that makes magazine and book 
publishing uneconomic we may expect a 
satisfactory result next March. 


To SAR ic Al la tls 


series 
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ALBERT E. REED & COMPANY, LIMITED — 


INCREASED PRODUCTION AND TURNOVER 
THE REED PAPER GROUP’S EXPANSION AND DEVELOPMENT 


LORD CORNWALLIS REVIEWS 


The Fifty-second Annual General Meet- 
ing of Albert E. Reed & Company, Limited, 
paper marufacturers and converters, was held 
in London on July 4th, the Right Honour- 
able Lord Cornwallis of Linton, KBE, MC, 
the Chairman, presiding. 


The following is his statement which had 
been circulated with the Report and Accounts 
for the year ended March 31, 1955: 


I am very pleased to be able to report that 
the year ended March 31, 1955, was another 
year of success and growth for your Com- 
pany; production and zurnover of all our 
major products were substantially higher than 
in the preceding year. We have, of course, 
shared in the prosperity of the paper indus- 
try as a whole, and I would emphasise that 
this prosperity is not artificial and inflated as 
has been suggested in press reports from 
time to time. Indeed, total production of 
paper and board in this country has been 
prevented by restrictions on the import of 
woodpulp from expanding by more than 
about 20 per cent since 1939, despite the 
very many new uses for paper products which 
have arisen in the meanwhile. Nor, I would 
stress, are profits excessive. The cost of 
maintaining and replacing the vast plant 
required for modern paper-making is enor- 
mous; for example, the replacement cost 
of fixed assets alone employed in the Reed 
Group is in the neighbourhood of £50 
million and in relation to this figure, which 
excludes working capital, the profits can 
only be described as fair and reasonable. 


The prices of woodpulp have continued to 
rise throughout the year, but there are indica- 
tions of a moderation in our suppliers’ out- 
look and a determination to keep prices 
within bounds and thus avoid the spiral of 
inflation which occurred in 1951. 


Unfortunately, as an industry, we are still 
subject to certain controls, the most onerous 
of which is the limitation of currency for the 
purchase of woodpulp. It is to be hoped that 
these controls will soon come to an end 
because, if we are to respond to the exhor- 
tations we receive for still further produc- 
tion, we must have the currency to enable 
us to purchase additional woodpulp supplies 
and without that currency our rate of growth 
must be impeded. 


PROFITS 


The consolidated profit of the Reed Group 
for the year ended March 31, 1955, after 
charging depreciation, but before providing 
for taxation, amounted to £6,174,244, com- 
pared with just over £4,250,000 in the pre- 
ceding year, A large proportion of this in- 
crease has, of course, been contributed by the 
companies acquired by the Group in the 
early part of the year, whose results have 
been brought in for the first time, The 
balance of the increase in profit, which is 
quite considerable, is due to greater efficiency 
and additional turnover. Taxation on the 
Group’s profit for the year amounts, despite 
the recent reduction in: the minded rate of 
income tax, to the. very heavy sum of 
£3,058,017, leaving £3,116,227 available for 
dividend distribution and transfers to 
reserves, 


DIVIDENDS 


Shareholders were informed by letter dated 
November 29, 1954, that, provided unfore- 


seen circumstances did not arise, the Direc- 
tors intended to recommend a final dividend 
on the Ordinary and “A” Ordinary . Share 
Capital in respect of the year ended March 
31, 1955, of not less than 10 per cent, less 
income tax. Having regard to the results, 
the Board now feel justified in recommending 
the payment of a final dividend of 12} per 
cent, less income tax. 


RESERVES 


From the balance of available profits 
£1,750,000 has been transferred to the 
General Reserve and £500,000 to the Pen- 
sions Reserve. The latter now stands at £2 
million and it is satisfactory to be able to 
report that membership of the Group super- 
annuation fund now includes all employees 
of The Thompson & Norris Manufacturing 
Company Limited, The Sun Paper Mill 
Company Limited and Paper Converters 
Limited. After these transfers, £315,243 
remains to be carried forward, compared 
with £199,026 last year. 


ASSETS 


The Balance Sheet discloses an increase in 
fixed assets during the year of over £3 million 
including over £900,000 in trade investments. 
The latter represents the one-third share in 
Cellucotton Products Limited and the sub- 
stantial holding in Colthrop Board & Paper 
Mills Limited of which shareholders were 
informed in November last. It may be of 
interest to recall that between April 1, 1952, 
and the present time nearly £10 million has 
— expended on new developments by the 

roup. 


Net current assets are up by £2 million, 
which is mainly accounted for by increases in 
the volume and cost of stocks. Total net 
assets of the Group at balance sheet values 
now amount to £21,800,000, a figure which, 
in view of my earlier remarks, can be con- 
sidered very well covered by the real value of 
the assets employed. 


CAPITAL 


The increase in the Issued Share Capital 
is due partly to the issue of shares to the 
stockholders of The Thompson & Norris 
Manufacturing Company Limited and to the 
shareholders of The Sun Paper Mill Com- 
pany Limited and partly to the capitalisation 
of reserves made in ber last year. At 
the same time the opportunity was taken to 
increa xe the Authorised Share Capital to £12 
million. . 


NEW INVESTMENTS 


As I have al indicated, we have every 
reason to be sati coma ag Ent 


to which reference was made at this time a 
eee Cone Limit The S Jone 
acturing pany un 
Mill Company Limited aod Beet Converters 
Limited. ; 

I feel I should refer briefly to the other 
trade investments which we have made dur- 
ing the year. ‘. 


CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS LIMITED 


oS ee 


We are very 
Corporation 


the Kimberly 


USA, end the lneutuasetar Gebiockom Peo! 


ducts Company of Chicago, in this Anglo- 
American enterprise to establish and develop 
the many uses of cellulose creped wadding in 
Great tain and elsewhere. Kleenex, 
Kotex, Delsey and the names of all the other 
associated products are household words in 
the United States and, indeed, are rapidly 
t g so in this country’ and. there 
is not the slightest doubt that this company 
has a great future before it. Cellucotton 
Products Limited is already building a large 
— 2 on the es eager site to 
ouse the converting operation and plas are 
already in. hand for the installation of 
a new up-to-date high-speed creped wadding 
machine, 


COLTHROP BOARD AND PAPER MILLS 
LIMITED 


Your Company has for many years held a 
leading position in the packaging industry of 
this country, but its activities have been 
mostly in corrugated paper and board, and 
multi-wall sacks. Our association with Col- 
throp Board & Paper Mills Limited takes us 
into the solid board markets and is a natural 
ee = investment in Paper Con- 
vertors Limited, a company producing fold- 
ing boxes and cartons. We believe that this 
new association will prove beneficial to the 
Group in every way. 


TASMAN PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Although the investment your Company 
has arranged to make in Tasman Pulp & 
Paper Company Limited was not, in fact, 
made until after March 31, 1955, nevertheless 
I think shareholders will be interested to 
know how the matter stands, 


‘ This great new company in New Zealand 
is expending some £17,500,000 to exploit the 
Kaingaroa State Forest, which can supply 


timber for a very large. production of news- 
nt. Your any, as you have already 
inf to s be 

1 for one of the Ordinary 


It has been agreed that the Tasman Com- 
pany’s cee a i 


Ti 


eee ovrcZ 
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New Z« aland, Mr Sidney Holland, honoured 
ys on his recent visit to this 

by coming to sc¢_ OUFr Aylesford Mill 
and expressed his satisfaction at our 
giliance with the New Zealand intercets 


concerned. 


THE GROUP’S ACTIVITIES 


This year we have included with the 
Accounts an analysis that the 
Group’s turnover during the year was divided 
as 10: 

Wrapping Papers .........+ 35 per cent 

Corrugated Cases and 

Corrugated Paper ........ 
Printing Papers (including 
wallpaper base but 
excluding newsprint) ... 16 percent 


25 per cent 


Newsprint ........cocccccececee 9 Percent 
Muhi-wall Sacks ...........+. 8 per cent 
Miscellaneous ......-+se.-. bias 7 per cent 


The Board thought it would interest share- 
holders to see the wide diversification of the 
Group’s activities. It may indeed be sur- 
prising to some people to see that, although 
the Group is proud to be the second largest 
producer of newsprint in this country, this 
particular product represents only 9 per cent 
of its turnover. 


A survey of the Group’s expansion and 
development was published July 5, 1955, in 


@ special supplement to The Times, which 
is being sent to each shareholder and is avail- 
able on application to the Secretary, Albert E. 


a enon Limited, 105, Piccadilly, 


TRIBUTE TO MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


I am sure you will wish to join me in 
expressing to the management and the execu- 
tive officers my admiration of the way they 


have handled many difficult problems during 
the year. 


In the Reed Group we are fully conscious 
of the loyalty, hard work and team spirit of 
all employees that enable us to produce 
results such as are shown in the attached 
accounts. I am sure you will be glad to 
know that, because we do realise this, we 
have introduced a bonus scheme whereby 
all employees are enabled to participate in 
the prosperity of the Group. Provision has 
been made in the accounts for the cost of 
this scheme. 


PROSPECTS 


In the foregoing survey I have indicated 
the broad base upon which your Company 
operates. The activities of the Group are 
well spread within the paper and board 
industry ; great technical ability is available 
at all levels and these factors backed by a> 
strong financial position, enable your 
Board to view the future with every 
confidence. 


AB. GOTAVERKEN 


GOTHENBURG, SWEDEN 


(Ship Builders, Ship 


The Annual General Meeting of AB. 
GOTAVERKEN was held in Gothenburg 
on May 11th, and the following are details 
of the Company’s progress during 1954: 

_ The year was marked by further expan- 
sion of the Company’s business. ae 
tose and orders in hand ensured full 
utilisation of capacity, 

PRODUCTION 


AB. GOTAVERKEN was the first 
Swedish shi to exceed the 200,000 
ton mark during the year by building 12 
ships with a combined tonnage of 212,230 
tons. They ised : 

7 tankers of 17,500 tons dw cach ; 

] tanker of 28,820 tons dw ; 

2 combined tankers and iron ore 
carriers Of 21,700 and 21,750 tons dw 
respectively ; 

2 freighters an 10,430 and 7,050 

ons r i a 
Marine engines delivered totalled 150,400 
horse-power. One of the most important 
events of the year was the inauguration 
of the new floating dock which can accom- 
modate vessels up to 45,000 tons. 


MARKET 
Seven new contracts were signed: 
four with Swedish shipowners and three 
with foreign shipping - 


signs of weakness oo the first six 
months, with ‘raw icés falling, 
and there was little for shipping 
space until the second half of 

Then a rising demand for freight 

was accompanied by an 


Repairers, Engineers) 


material prices. Although there was no 
real shortage of steel, delivery dates 
lengthened owing to the improvement in 
business. The average number of people 
employed by the Company fell from 6,103 
during 1953 to 5,911 last year. Wages and 
salaries totalled Kr 74 million against 
Kr 73 million in the preceding year. 


SUBSIDIARIES 


The Company owns the following 
subsidiaries : 

Oresundsvarvet AG, 

AB Giteborgs Skeppsdockor, 

Gétaverkens Dockaktiebolag, 

Gétaverkens Fénster AB, 

AB Zenit. 

Group profits for 1954 totalled 
Kr 6,454,957.89, of which it is proposed 
to transfer Kr 1,212,050 to the reserves. 

Total Company-owned capita] amounts 
to Kr 50 million. 


PROFITS 


The Company’s profits for 1954 
amounted to Kr _ 5,517,505.96 which, 
added to the balance of Kr 1,923,706.56 
brought forward from the preceding year, 
makes a total of Kr 7,441,212.52 available 


for distribution. It is proposed to allocate 
this amount as follows : 
Kr 
Reserves eee feocye 
Dividend oar 
share ...... sepa 2,646,000 
Balance carrie ‘or- 
NONE Beckecscdassxdant 4,001,212.52 
Total : Kr 7,441,212.52 


The report and the accounts were 
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ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
PICTURE CORPORATION 


STOCKHOLDERS AND STAFF SHARE 
IN GREATER PROSPERITY 


_ The twenty-eighth Annual General Meet- 
ing of Associated British Picture Corporation 
Limited will be held on July 27th at Gros- 
venor House, Park Lane, London. 


The following is an extract from the State- 
ment by the Chairman, Sir Philip Warter, 
which has been circulated with the Report 
ro Ate gag for the year ended March 31, 


In view of my optimistic forecast last year, 
I am pleased to be able to report that the 
Corporation has had a successful year’s 
trading. 


The Group’s trading profits and sundry 
interests, etc., amount to £3,014,687, com- 
pared with {2,265,390 last year. After pro- 
viding £1,423,951 for Taxation, the net profit 
of the Group is £460,115 higher at 
£1,025,399. . 


The Directors recommend a total distribu- 
tion on the Ordinary Stock of 30 per cent 
(20 per cent last year) and have provided 
£70,000 for a Staff Bonus. 


Consolidated Balance Sheet: Current 
Assets show a substantial rise of £679,484 to 
£3,455,092 and include £1 million British 
Government Treasury Bills, in addition to 
£914,028 Cash at Bank, on Deposit and in 
Hand. The excess of Current Assets over 
Current Liabilities now amounts to £760,712, 
as against £745,006 last year. 


After meeting the total expenditure to date 
on the installation of wide screens, lenses, 
etc., amounting to £464,528, the balance of 
the Development Reseive carried forward is 
£485,472. Thus the whole cost estimated at 
£950,000 has been provided out of Revenue. 


Taken together, our film Production and 
Distribution business has been able to make 
a substantial contribution to the Group’s 
profits for the past three years during which 
the Levy has been in operation. 


The reduction in the rate of Entertainments 
Duty made it possible for us to reinstate the 
severe cut in cinema maintenance which we 
instituted in 1953. It also helped to meet 
increased wages and other rising costs. 
N Entertainments Duty at ap- 
proximately 34} per cent of our box-office 
receipts is more than double the prewar 
rate. 


During last year the Board commenced to 
plan large scale modernisation of many of 
the cinemas, basing its policy mainly on im- 
proving existing properties rather than on 
new construction or acquisition, except in 
those areas where we are inadequately repre- 
sented, or where shifting population will 
result in greatly increased audiences. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 


Despite the rapid spread of Television, the 
cinema is maintaining its popularity with the 
public, who realise that it still offers the best 
value for money in the entertainment world. 

With twenty-four million seats being sold 
every week and increasing interest being 
shown by the Press and the BBC in the 
new films and with the vastly improved 
technighes now available to the Industry, I 
feel that we can look ahead with confidence. 


I am glad to be able to recommend, on 
behalf of the Board, that on this occasion a 


sum of £70,000 should be ided for 2 
cul Minh se ss 0 ea ae 
results achieved. 


nas OSG acl Se 
ACEI Taine, Oi aha = 
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The following are extracts from the State- 
ment of the Chairman, The Honourable 
Michael Berry MBE, circulated with the 
Report and Accounts for the year ended 
February 28, 1955, to be submitted to the 
annual meeting on July 28th: 


Once again the Amalgamated Press Group 
has broken its own record. The gross profits 
for the year passed the 5 million mark for 
the first time. After charging debenture 
interest they amounted to £5,327,000. 


In spite of this increase the bill for Taxa- 
tion, owing to the abolition of Excess Profits 
Levy and the lower rate of Income Tax, is 
only £20,000 up at £2,594,000. Group net 
profit, after deducting that part belonging to 
outside shareholders of subsidiary companies, 
works out at £2,505,000, as compared with 
£2,005,000 in the previous year. 


Although in terms of sales and advertising 
revenue our publications have continued to 
make progress, the higher profits are chiefly 
attributable to The Imperial Paper Mills 
Limited, which has enjoyed exceptionally 
favourable trading conditions. For that 
reason, and because we intend expensive 
additions to our paper-making machinery, 
we have left £894,000, against £586,000, 
in the accounts of subsidiaries. The net 
profit of the parent company thus works 
out at £1,611,000, compared with 
£1,418,000. 


During the year we capitalised £1,200,000 
of the general reserve by the issue of “A” 
Ordinary Shares, in the proportion of one for 
every two Ordinary Shares. Last year’s 
dividend of 274 per cent was equivalent to 
18} per cent on the present capital. This 
year we recommend a final dividend on the 
Ordinary and “ A ” Ordinary Shares of 15 per 
cent, which will bring the total distribution 
up to 22 per cent. 


We further recommend putting £1 million 
to General Reserve, which in effect is the 
same as last year, since at that time £750,000 
was reserved and £250,000 was written off 
Goodwill to reduce that figure to a round 
sum. This leaves £395,000 carried forward, 
compared with £329,000 last year. 


In the Balance Sheet of the Amalgamated 
Press you will see that our liquid position has 
further improved. Current -Assets exceed 
Current Liabilities by £5,125,000, an increase 
of £691,000. 


In the Consolidated Balance Sheet Current 
Assets are up by £1,831,000, while Current 
Liabilities have risen only by £138,000. 


TRADING OF THE YEAR 


In spite of keener competition we have 
more than held our position as the largest 
publishing business in the country. Mean- 
while, costs, even more than I predicted last 
year, have risen in every department. The 
price of paper has gone up, wages and salaries 
have advanced, and we have had to pay more 
for printing, engraving and distribution. In 
terms of percentages our paper and printing 
charge was 19 per cent higher than that for 
the previous twelve months, carriage was up 
by the samme proportion, and editorial costs 
rose by 16 per cent. 


Although competition in our industry is 
stimulating, it can be excessively costly. 
Circulation races once started have a way of 
getting out of hand. In some fields sales can 
only be raised by a very large expenditure 
on publicity. As soon as the costs are pared 
down in order that the benefit of a higher 
distribution may be reaped, sales have a habit 
of falling back again. - In th: attempt to 


avoid such wasteful and abortive expenditure, 
we have had to make a close study of the 
economics of sales promotion and have been 
greatly helped thereby in making our plans 
for action in this competitive war. Over the 
year our outlay on publicity and promotion 
rose by 11 per cent, but we believe that we 
got good value for our money. Circulations 
have been kept up and sales revenue created 
a new record 


RECORD ADVERTISEMENT REVENUE 


Equally, income from advertisements ex- 
panded and I am pleased to report that the 
total figure showed a substantial increase, 
establishing a new high record in the history 
of the Company. This achievement is ample 
proof of the advertiser’s recognition that the 
great Amalgamated Press group of magazines 
and periodicals provides him with a promo- 
tion and selling campaign which caters for 
every section of the community. on 
agents and their clients realise that almost 
our journals go into the home, are assured of 
a long life there, and are read from cover to 
cover. 


PRINTING WORKS 


Once again the heavy amount of advertis- 
ing carried in our publications has contri- 
buted towards maintaining, at a very hi 
level, the turnover in our printing factories 
where in the parent company alone we 
employ over 3,000 people. As I said earlier, 
the cost of printing has risen substantially dur- 
ing the year due almost entirely to the acute 
shortage of labour in all sections of the trade 
and the consequent extra overtime expendi- 
ture. Notwithstanding heavy overtime, there 
has been a constant struggle to keep produc- 
tion to time. agreements between the 
printing trade employers and the trade 
unions, which have been running since 1951, 
are due to expire in November next, and it is 
hoped that both parties to the new agree- 
ments will give priority towards increasing 
the labour force of the trade in order to ease 
this most serious problem, 


KELLY’S DIRECTORIES LIMITED 


The trading profit of Kelly’s Directories 
Limited and its Subsidiaries was the highest 
in the history of the Company. After deduc- 
tion of Debenture Interest and all charges 
except tax, it amounted to £1,469,000, an 
increase of £75,000 on the year. After tax 
there is a balance of £774,000, compared with 
£679,000. After allowing for amounts 
attributable to outside shareholders of sub- 
sidiaries there remains a-sum of £761,000, 
against £668,000, out of which £354,000 
against £336,000 has been retained in Sub- 
sidiaries. The dividend on the Ordinary 
Stock has again been increased, this time 
from 224 per cent to 25 per cent. Revenue 
Reserve takes £200,000 instead of £175,000 ; 
£50,000 has been written off the book cost of 
investments to compensate for a fall in. the 
market value of Government Stocks; 
£40,000. has been written off Goodwill 
to bring that figure to a round sum, and 
the Carry Forward is raised. by £10,000 to 
£193,000. 


Among Skinner’s publications 1 referred 
last year to the growth in circulation of the 
Stock Exchange Gazette. It. operates, of 
course, in a specialised field where sales are 
necessarily small in comparison. with the 
general interest periodicals of the Amalga- 
mated Press. This year I can record further 
spectacular progress. The circulation of the 
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THE AMALGAMATED PRESS, LIMITED 


THE HONOURABLE MICHAEL BERRY’S STATEMENT 


Stock Exchange Gazette now exceeds 20,000 
copies weekly. 


The Directories have had their usual suc- 
cessful year. 


THE ASSOCIATED ILIFFE PRESS LTD. 


That The Associated Iliffe Press has more 
than fully shared in the prosperity of the 
industries for which it caters is shown by the 
increase in its advertising income. Total 
revenue from this source was £4,250,000, an 
increase of over 20 per cent. The rise in 
profits, however, lagged very much behind 
this rate owing to the continued upward ten- 
dency in production costs. 


THE FUTURE 


While the level of business has been main- 
tained during the first three months of our 
new year, we have had to face further ex- 
pansion in competition and a fresh advance 
in wage rates involving appreciably higher 
charges for printing. As yet there are no 
signs of any abatement in these aspects of 
our trade, and there is still much un- 
certainty in the labour outlook. In addition, 
we have the imminent arrival of commercial 
television, the new competitive medium for 
advertising. 

With these facts before us it would be 
incautious of me to attempt to predict the 
prospects ahead, but I do feel this is an oppor- 
tune moment to voice a warning concerning 
the unceasing increase in the cost of produc- 
ing our publications. If wages continue to 
rise steeply as they are doing now, some of 
our papers, though successful by. ordinary 
criteria, will be unable to meet the bill and 
will have to stop. Possibly we can increase 
the selling price of some publications and put 
up advertisers’ rates to offset these higher 
costs. There is, however, always danger at- 
tached to such a course, and the time may 
have arrived when that would have the same 
unpleasant result because it would produce 4 
fall in circulations and also in the demand 
for advertisement space. The profit motive in 
our business, as in any business, is necessary 
for the sake of all those connected with it, 
and the greater the profit the more secure the 
livelihood of each of the Company’s em- 
ployees. Apart from this, profits must be 
made to keep our plant up to date and to 
enable’ us to be competitive, but if prices are 
forced higher and higher by ever-increasing 
wage demands without a corresponding in- 
crease in production, then these profits will 
be quickly dissipated and the security for 
which everyone is striving will be in jeopardy. 
Sometimes this established truth is over- 
looked. It is true, of course, that we have 
increased the ordinary dividend in respect 
of last year, but as I said in my open- 
ing remarks, the source of the increase lay 
chiefly in the high profits of the Imperial 
Paper Mills. 

In these few concluding remarks I have 
tried to give you a realistic picture of the 

i ies we shall have to during the 
coming months. We have had plenty of 
worries to cope with in previous years, and 
I cam assure you that we shall meet the 
problems in front of us with confidence and 
resolution. ~ 

Finally, on behalf of my colleagues and 
myself, it gives me the greatest of pleasure 
to extend to our executives and employees 
throughout the Group a warm word of 
and gratitude for. the loyal service they have 
wa to The Amalgamated Press and its 
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THE CLAN LINE STEAMERS, 


LIMITED 


INJURIOUS EFFECT OF PRESENT LABOUR UNREST 


LORD ROTHERWICK ON INDUSTRY’S PROBLEMS 


The sixty-fifth annual general meeting of 
The Clan Line Steamers, Limited, was held 
on June 29h at 2 St.- Mary Axe, London, 
EC, The Right Honourable Lord Rother- 
wick (the Chairman) presiding. 

The notice calling the meeting and the 
Auditors’ Report having been read Lord 
Rotherwick after paying tribute.to the loyal 
co-operation the Company received from the 
Staff afloat and ashore and thanking Shippers 
for their continued support said: 


Fxamination of the Balance Sheet shows 
a considerable improvement in the position 
of Current Assets in relation to Current 
Liabilities and Provisions. It arises partly 
from the sale of The Scottish Lion Ship 
Repairing and Engineering Company 
Limited to The Greenock Dockyard Com- 
pany Limited and from the fact that certain 
Provisions are no longer required but, 
mainly, owing to a reduction in the amount 
expended during the year on new tonnage. 
Unfortunately, this is only a temporary lull 
and as I mentioned to you when last we met, 
the amount which "we set aside for deprecia- 
tion and the amount which we are able to 
transfer out of taxed income, are inadequate 
in relation to a replacement programme 
which should run at the rate of about two- 
and-a-half to three ships per annum. 


We can but hope that when our major 
problem of replacement arises during the 
years 1960 to 1970, the Investment Allow- 
ance will have been increased and that we 
shall be earning sufficient profits to take 
advantage of it. In this connection it is most 
disappointing to find that, when attempting 
lo negotiate freight agreements, there is so 
httle realisation of the true position. It is 
useless to look at the total profit earned 
without taking into account the fact 
that, in present conditions, depreciation 
based on historical cost will not provide 
sufficient funds to enable the Fleet to be 
maintained. 


Our duty as Shipowners is to provide a 
first Class service in the trades in which we 
are interested. To achieve this in present 
citcumstances we require reasonable rates of 
freight, a quicker turn round in ports and, 
having earned a profit, a reduction in the 
Present crushing burden of taxation. 


LABOUR UNREST—SUGGESTED MEANS 
OF IMPROVEMENT 


It is most regrettable that at this time we 
should be troubled by a wave of strikes. As 
many of these are associated with the docks 
and transport generally, they are of particular 
concern to us. The strike weapon is recog- 
nised in this democratic country but it must 
hot be abused or it will destroy its effective- 
ness, particularly where it is used in a fight 
not between employer and employee but, 


rather, between the employees’ own repre- 
Sentatives. 


‘ There is no simple remedy for such unrest 
conlg 2° Support the view that the position 
ih be improved if major strikes affecting 
my well-being of the Nation took place only 
lo os a secret ballot. We all appreciate 
ew lng a pame - cause ‘but, too often, 
oo are en by a militant minority 
— out of loyalty, are supported by those 
© would have preferred to get on with 


“ir work. In time we shall find a soluti 
‘© our difficulties and it will not suiaioloe-ane 


if, in the years to come, a main function of 
the Trades Unions is to suggest methods 
whereby production can be speeded up so 
that their members can receive a greater 
reward for their efforts. There is no doubt 
that the introduction of additional mechanised 
aids in the loading and discharging of cargo 
would speed the turn round of ships for the 
benefit of all concerned. Such a suggestion 
made by an employer is suspect but, in these 
uumes, when every ounce of productive effort 
is required, it is surely not beyond the wit of 
man to create a working agreement which 
will provide the necessary safeguards for the 
employee. In the handling of cargo there 
are two savings available to the shipowner. 
Firstly, to reduce the handling cost per ton, 
and, secondly, to increase the amount of 
Cargo carried in each ship each year. If we 
cannot reduce immediately the cost of 
handling, let us at least make the fullest 
possible use of our valuable assets by keeping 
them at sea for as long as possible and this 
can be achieved only by a quicker turn round 
in port. 

That peace in industry is possible is well 
illustrated by the relationship which exists, 
with few exceptions, between employer and 
employee in shipping and also in the steel 
industry. In our own case I am pleased to 
report on the conduct of the negotiations 
which led to the recent increases awarded to 
seafaring personnel, and, in the steel industry, 
I would draw attention to the fact that, not- 
withstanding nationalisation and denation- 
alisation, events which in themselves might 
have resulted in a feeling of unrest, the pro- 
duction of steel in the country during 1954 
was an all-time record. 


GREAT POTENTIAL SOCIAL EVIL 


When dealing with difficulties I should like 
to make some comment on certain matters 
which I believe are having a marked influence 
on this country at the present time and which 
could have serious repercussions in the future. 
In -particular, I should like to refer to the 
present tendency to pay very substantial 
wages and salaries to youths of sixteen. In 
my view this can result in a great social evil, 
for it results in power without responsibility. 
I have no objection to anyone earning as 
much as he can if he is prepared to work, 
but it cannot be good for any young man, 
accustomed to pocket money, suddenly to find 
that he has four or five pounds of spending 
money, even after making a contribution 
towards the upkeep of his home. The fact 
must be faced that he may never again in 
his life be so well off, for, when he accepts 
the responsibility of married life and the 
whole upkeep of a home, he will find his 
spending money considerably reduced. I 
appreciate that it is exceedingly difficult to 
put back the clock, but I should like to com- 
mend to all employers in consultation with 
the Government the study of a scheme which 
would provide for at least part of the earnings 
being channelled off (free of tax if necessary) 
in such a manner that when the youth has 
reached the years of discretion, a lump sum 
will be available to enable him (or her) to 
play his part in the future development of the 
Nation. That such a scheme is practicable 
is evident from the fact that gratuities are 
paid to members of HM Forces on the 
completion of a relatively short period 
of service. 


AIR TRANSPORT INDUSTRY 


You will have noticed the reference in your 
newspapers to the formation of a Middle East 
Air Servicing Company in which Hunting- 
Clan will participate. In our view the Middle 
East offers cogsiderable opportunity for the 
development of civil air transport and we are 
happy to be associated with BOAC in this 
venture, 


This new spirit of co-operation has found 
expression also in the arrangements which 
we have been able to make regarding our 
UK/Africa “All Freight” Service and I 
trust that it will continue, for, if we can 
establish a policy of co-existence, with real 
freedom to negotiate, it will be very much 
easier for all concerned. 


With the delivery of our three Viscounts, 
which we have undertaken to charter to the 
Middle East Company for a period of two 
years, we should enter a new era in the pro- 
gress of the Air Transport Company, in that 
the revenue produced should enable us to 
proceed with our plans for the future de- 
velopment of the Company. 


At this point I should like to pay tribute . 


to our Partners, the Huntings, for their fore- 
sight in placing an order for Viscount 
Aircraft. 


In referring to the creation of an Air 
Development Reserve of £300,000 Lord 
Rotherwick stressed the fact that Air Trans- 
port is a relatively new industry and the 
risks which must be taken are considerable, 
but, he added, if we direct our main efforts 
to building up services parallel to our 
existing shipping routes and control the 
amount of expenditure on such development, 
we shall, I feel, be rewarded ultimately for 
our efforts. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


This year I find it particularly difficult 
to make any forecast regarding future pros- 
pects. As a Company we are dependent on 
a steady flow of goods through the ports, and 
strikes which I have mentioned already can 
so easily disturb this balance. It is a tragedy 
to see good ships sailing with partly filled 
holds while congestion interferes with the 
smooth working of the ports. It means in 
simple language that the profit is left on the 
quay. Nevertheless, if we can get over our 
immediate difficulties and if the export trade 
is maintained at its previous level, the results 
should not be unsatisfactory. 


In conclusion I should like to refer to the 
maintenance of the dividend and the 
capitalisation of reserves. 


This is a continuing business and the 
amount paid out by way of dividend must be 
assessed in relation to the requirements of the 
Company. In my view, it is essential that 
sufficient funds are available to enable us to 
accept opportunities as they arise, for it is 
only in this way that the future can be 
assured. In all the circumstances, we have 
come to the conclusion that the maintenance 
of the dividend is justified. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted 
and the retiring Directors re-elected. 

At the Extraordinary General Meeting held 
immediately after the Annual General Meet- 
ing the resolutions authorising the Bonus 
Issue were duly approved. 
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REINSURANCE COMPANY 


ANOTHER PROFITABLE YEAR 


SUBSTANTIAL LIFE PROGRESS AT HOME AND ABROAD 
MR H. K. GOSCHEN’S STATEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of The 
Mercantile and General Reinsurance Com- 
pany, Limited, will be held on July 26th at 
the company’s chief office at Moorfields 


House, Tenter Street, Moorgate, London, 
E.C. 


The following is a statement by the Chair- 
man, Mr H. K. Goschen, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended December 31, 1954: 


Before reviewing the results for the year, 
I would like to refer to the changes in the 
capital structure of the Company which were 
approved at the extraordinary general meet- 
ing on December 31, 1954. It was then 
agreed that the sum of £200,000, part of the 
contingency reserve, should be capitalised. 
This amount was used as to £172,000 in pay- 
ing up in full 172,000 “ A” shares of £1 each, 
and as to £28,000 by paying up a further 
2s. 8d. on the partly paid shares, which are 
therefore now paid up as to 6s. 8d. per £1 
share. The total paid up capital is now 
£500,000. 

I am pleased to be able to report once more 
a profitable year. The underwriting results 
in the fire and miscellaneous accounts have 
been on the whole satisfactory. There has 
also been a gratifying increase in the amounts 
received by way of interest, dividends and 
rents. As a result, it has been possible to 
transfer £100,000 to the contingency reserve, 
thereby replacing half of the amount which 
was capitalised as reported above. 


It will be remembered that last year I 
sounded a note of warning and suggested 
that we should not again, at the end of 1954, 
be able to report an expansion of business 
at the rate which must have come to be 
regarded almost as a matter of course after 
the continuous rapid expansion during the 
postwar period. This has indeed proved 
to be the case, but the figures which you 
have before you, showing a reduction of 
premiums in the fire and miscellaneous 
account of £883,000, are somewhat mislead- 


ing, owing to the impact of some important 


revisions in our retrocession arrangements. 
I am pleased to report that the business itself 
has been well maintained, as is evidenced by 
the fact that gross premium income has 
increased during the year, as also the number 
of our connections. 


The results of the fire account were satis- 
factory. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


In the accident department the results have 
again failed to show any marked improve- 
ment during the current year, mainly due to 
adverse results in the liability sections where 
fairly heavy losses were sustained in motor 
and public liability. Workmen’s compensa- 
tion from overseas also showed a deficit. 
These classes are mainly reinsured by this 
company on an excess of loss basis and one 
of the biggest problems which confronts 
us is the delay that frequently occurs in 
the notifying of accidents which would 
involve us in liability. The utmost care is 
used to provide against such unexpected 


contingencies as may arise. 


The underwriting results of the other 
sections of our accident business show modest 


underwriting profits and we have been fortu- 
nate in avoiding any major catastrophe during 
the present year. A growing tendency on 
the part of many of our ceding friends to 
reduce rates in order to meet competition for 
certain classes was again apparent during the 
year under review. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


In the marine department I can report a 
modest expansion, This is satisfactory since 
it has been achieved at a time when rates are 
falling. The loss experience also has been 
satisfactory, but the future outlook must still 
be regarded with some uncertainty. In view 
of our increasing commitments, we are 
making no transfer from the account this year 
and the fund is thus further strengthened 
and now stands at 157.7 per cent of the net 
premium income in this account, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


The life department created another new 
business record by the completion of 
£16,017,893 net sums assured as compared 
with £12,599,651 in 1953. The premium 
income increased by over 30 per cent. Sub- 
stantial progress was made at home and 
abroad in the development of our life busi- 
ness. Our underwriting facilities, including 
the pooling arrangements for sub-standard 
lives, continue to be appreciated by our 
ceding offices. 


“It is generally acknowledged that we are 
specialists im reassurance on the risk pre- 
mium basis and qa large proportion of our 
life business is so transacted. Approximately 
two-thirds of the net new sums assured arise 
from risk premium cases—in fact, the ratio 
has increased from 64.5 per cent in 1953 to 
68.4 per cent in 1954. It does not, however, 
follow that the bulk of our premium income 
relates to our risk premium business. In 
1954 approximately 25 per cent of our net 
premium income related to our risk premium 
business and 75 per cent to reassurance on 
original terms. Our “ordinary” premium 
income now exceeds £1 million. If our busi- 
ness were entirely restricted to risk premium 
reinsurance, the life assurance fund would 
remain at a level commensurate with our 
premium income, but it is because the busi- 
ness transacted on original terms has 
increased during recent years that the life 
assurance fund has progressed fairly rapidly 
during this period. 


ACTUARIAL VALUATION 


The year 1954 closed the quinquennium 
and the actuarial valuation shows a satis- 
factory result. Whereas the OM(S) Table 
was used in the previous quinquennial valua- 
tion, the A24/29 Table has been used in 
this valuation for business transacted at 
European rates. The change of basis would 
have released £285,000, but this sum has 
been resérved in the valuation to provide 


The a surpius — of 
£179,723 15s. 6d., of which £112,500 is being c 


transferred to provision for investment fluc- 


tuations and awe to and loss 
account. The of £54,723 15s. 6d. 
is carried forward. The continued increase 


in the business of this department and satis. 
factory result of the quinquennial valuation 
is a great tribute to the skill and hard work 
of our actuary and his colleagues. 


The capital redemption assurance account 
is small and the amount of the fund as at 
December 31, 1954, was £10,237. The quin- 
quennial valuation of this account was made 
as at December 31, 1954, and a surplus of 
£533 was revealed. 


The total investments and loans of the 
company once again show an increase, being 
approximately £1,336,000 more than the sum 
invested at December 31, 1953. During the 
year we increased our holdings of Debenture 
and Ordinary stocks and I am pleased to 
report that the total market value of the 
company’s securities at the end of the year 
was substantially greater than the value at 
which they appear in the balance sheet. 
Although the price level of indusirial 
equities is now considerably higher than at 
the close of the year, there has been a marked 
recession in the gilt-edged market, following 
the rise in the Bank Rate early this year and 
we have therefore decided to strengthen our 
reserves by making further transfers to the 
provisions for investment and exchange 
fluctuations. 


CANADIAN COMPANY 


The Mercantile.and General Reinsurance 
Company of Canada, Limited, continues to 
make good progress under the excellent 
leadership to which I referred in my: statc- 
ment last year. The satisfactory expansion 
in the premium income reflects a steady 
advance in the number of treaty connections 
and proves the usefulness of our organisa- 
tion in that country. Experience was rather 
heavy in motor and liability classes, but, 
thanks to profits deriving from other under- 
writing sources and from investments, the 
result shows an increase of surplus. 


APPRECIATION OF STAFF 


It is a sincere pleasure and no mere for- 
mality that I again record our appreciation 0! 
the good work of the officials and staff 0! 
the company. Without their loyalty and 
co-operation very little would be achieved, 
and to our general er, Mr Calburn, 


be especially grateful. 
that this old and highly evolved British 
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HOUSE OF FRASER LIMITED 


CONSOLIDATION POLICY CONTINUED 


COMPREHENSIVE EXPENDITURE PROGRAMME 


MR HUGH FRASER ON CURRENT YEAR’S ENCOURAGING 
| START 


The fourteenth annual general meeting of 
House of Fraser Limited was held on June 
30th in Glasgow, Mr Hugh Fraser, DL, JP 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
jated statement: 


In contrast with recent years, the Statement 
of Accounts and Directors’ Report now 
issued, cover a period which may be regarded 
as comparatively uneventful. My policy of 
consolidation has been continued, and con- 
siderable progress has been achieved in carry- 
ing out a comprehensive programme of 
expenditure designed to re-equip and main- 
tain our Stores up to the highest modern 
standards. The Trading Profit from Stores, 
as shown in the Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account, is stated after charging all neces- 
sary expenses incurred in this connection. 


In this Account, credit is taken for a full 
year’s earnings from all Stores, the charge for 
Interest is substantially reduced and in con- 
sequence the Profit accruing to the Group for 
the year before Taxation is increased to 
£1,482,609 (£1,226,775). The provisions 
required for Taxation amount to £837,906 
(£702,503), and the Net Profit remaining is 
£644,703 (£524,272). 


The Directors now recommend a transfer 
to General Reserve of £50,000 and payment 
of a Final Ordinary Dividend for the year, at 
the rate of 40 per cent actual. After the 
appropriations recommended, the amount 
carried forward as shown in the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet stands at £510,132 (£341,777). 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


From the Consolidated Balance Sheet you 
will observe that the total of Issued Share 
Capital and Group Reserves has increased 
during the year to £5,060,182 (£4,791,11}). 
With regard to the Current Assets and Lia- 
bilities, the principal variation requiring com- 
ment is reflected in the total amount of Bonds 
and Debentures secured over Heritable Pro- 
Perties, which includes the Loan of 
£1,250,000 referred to in the Directors’ 
Report. The new financing arrangements 
Were completed at a favourable rate of 
interest, and fixed for a term of years. The 
additional resources thereby provided have 
enabled the Parent Company to repay its 
Bank Overdraft and will facilitate the future 
development of the Group. 


The Book Value of Heritable Properties 
has also increased, mainly in consequence of 
‘xpenditure incurred by our Subsidiary Com- 
eye Binns Limited, on the construction of a 

tge departmental store at Middlesbrough. 
‘ € site of this project has been out of use 
ollowing fire loss in 1942. It is one of the 
Most valuable in the area and its redevelop- 
ment will enable Binns Limited to modify 
and in some respects terminate the existing 
atrangements under which the Middles- 
rk business is carried on in several 
a arent properties. The new Store has been 
fimaned in accordance with the most up to 
wv Principles of building construction and 
it Is expected that it will be ready for occu- 
Pation towards the end of 1956, 


HIRE PURCHASE TRADING 


The remaining Assets and Liabilities taken 
not appear to require detailed 


Separately do 


comment but it is perhaps worthy of notice 
that the amounts due to the Group in respect 
of credit trading have been extremely well 
controlled. The amounts due by customers 
on normal credit terms are practically un- 
changed, and in view of the general expansion 
in Hire Purchase trading, the amount out- 
standing for Hire instalments is satisfactory. 
The restrictions recently ordered affecting 
Hire Purchase trading, are fully in accordance 
with the policy which I have always recom- 
mended in relation to the facilities offered 
by our Stores, and as a result, the Hire Pur- 
chase business obtained throughout the group 
is first class in every respect. 


The Net Surplus of Current Assets over 
Current Liabilities, taking into account the 
market value of Investments, exceeds 
£4 million, and I trust Members will regard 
the Accounts on the whole as satisfactory. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


The success of the year would of course 
be quite impossible without the co-operation 
of the staffs of every Store. It is indeed a 
pleasure for me at this time to pay tribute 
to all employees and to acknowledge the 
loyalty and enthusiasm which they always 
display in dealing successfully with an ever 
increasing volume of trade. 


CAPITALISATION AND FUTURE 
DIVIDEND PAYMENTS 


At the Annual General Meeting, Ordinary 
Stockholders will be asked to approve a 
Special Resolution authorising a 2 per cent 
Stock Bonus arising from a further capitalisa- 
tion of the sum of £23,030 out of Capital 
Reserve Account. The new stock will not 
rank for payment of the Final Dividend for 
the year to January 31, 1955, but in terms 
of the Special Resolution, will otherwise be 
identical in all respects with the existing 
Ordinary Stock. 


On the question generally of Dividends on 
the Ordinary Stock of the Company, I think 
some modification of the existing arrange- 
ments for payment would be desirable. The 
Directors have under consideration proposals 
whereby Ordinary Dividend payments would 
be made at more frequent intervals, for 
example, by quarterly payments in January, 
April, July and October in each year. An 
announcement on this matter will be made 
in due course after further consideration. 


EXCELLENT PROSPECTS 


The volume of Sales in the first four 
months of the current year has shown a 
marked improvement, and the results to date 
have been very encouraging. 

For the immediate future, I consider the 

rospects for the Company to be excellent. 
Under present circumstances, one cannot 
reasonably express a long-term opinion, as 
our future depends entirely on the prosperity 
of the nation through success in world 
markets. I am not without confidence, how- 
ever, that the country will surmount its 
present difficulties, and I am satisfied in the 
present state of affairs of the Group that 
further progress will be achieved. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the capitalisation proposal approved. 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
TRUST COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


(Trustees, Registrars, Secretaries, Transfer 
Agents, Industrial Financing) 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 


The Fifty-third Annual General Meeting 
of The British Empire Trust Company, 
Limited, was held on July 4th in London. 


_ Mr E. Ronald Crammond, the chairman, 
in the course of his speech, said: 


It is with pleasure that I report upon 
another year of satisfactory results under 
conditions that have been favourable for 
investment both at home and in the dollar 
area, in which we are substantially interested. 
The accounts for the year ended April 30, 
1955, record progress both in assets and in 
profits. 


The value of investments shows an 
appreciation of £933,194 over book 
value; equal to approximately 60 per 
cent. This compares with a correspond- 
ing appreciation figure of £541,345 last 
year. The group’s reserves and sur- 
plus at £827,756 are nearing the total 
amount of the issued capital, namely 
£845,438. The position of your com- 
pany is, therefore, one of considerable 
strength. 


The group’s profit, after taxation, was 
nearly £10,000 higher at £67,979. The direc- 
tors have recommended dividends on the 
Preferred Ordinary Stock of 12 per cent 
and on the Deferred Ordinary Stock of 19 
per cent, against 10 per cent and 15.075 per 
cent respectively in 1954. 


CANADA AND USA 


The geographical spread of investments 
based on values at April 30, 1955, was 
approximately Commonwealth (excepting 
Canada) 40 per cent, Canada 50 per cent, 
United States 10 per cent. The increase 
made in the proportion invested in Ordinary 
stocks and shares during the financial year, 
namely, from 67 per cent to 82 per cent, 
was timely, especially in view of market trend 
following the general election. 


Our Canadian subsidiary, Betrust Invest- 
ment Corporation Limited, contributed a 
useful addition to our revenue and its port- 
folio is already showing substantial appre- 
ciation. 


In the United Kingdom our subsidiary 
company, General Securities Register, 
Limited, is being increasingly used as a 
“recognised marking name” for registra- 
tion of Canadian and American certificates. 
The company is well equipped to carry out 
this specialised work. 


Our new offices at 3 Lombard Street pro- 
vide much needed increased space and better 
facilities generally for the expansion of our 
business. 


The chairman concluded by referring to 
recent industrial disputes and stressed the 
need for co-operation on the part of 
employers and employed to reduce this 
threat to our overseas trade, and said that in 
the absence of unforeseen circumstances the 
company might look forward to another 
satisfactory year. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


[Copies of the annual report and full 
speech may be had on application to the 
Secretary, 3 Lombard Street, London, 
E.C.3, who will be pleased to receive 
inquiries from companies requiring the above 
services.] 
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BRITISH GLUES & CHEMICALS, 
LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The Directors’ Report and Accounts for 
the year ended March 3lst were issued to the 
Stockholders on July 4th and the following 


is the Review by the Chairman, Sir Roger 
Duncalfe : 


The satisfactory trading we experienced in 
the opening months of this financial year, 
and which I referred to in my last Review, 
continued throughout the year and is reflected 
in the improved results now reported. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


Consolidated Profit for the year is £860,126 
(last year £676,896), after all charges other 
than United Kingdom tax, which amounts 
to £406,000, leaving a net profit of £454,126 
(last year £317,896). After deducting 
£40,370 profit retained by our subsidiary 
companies, the profit dealt with in the 
accounts of British Glues & Chemicals, 
Limited is £413,756 (last year £333,183). 
To this is added £63,668 balance of profit 
brought forward from the previous year, 
making £477,424 available for appropriation 
(last year £489,433, which, however, included 


£100,000 transferred from taxation pro- 
visions), 

APPROPRIATIONS 
Our appropriations are £165,000 to 


General Reserve, £50,000 to Replacement 
Reserve, £13,266 to write down Loose Plant, 
Tools and Equipment to the nominal figure 
of £1, and £55,800 Contribution to Pension 
Scheme to clear Back Service Liability. 


DIVIDENDS 


The Directors recommend on the Prefer- 
ence Stock a half-yearly dividend of 4 per 
cent making 8 per cent for the year, and on 
the Ordinary Stock a final dividend of 15 per 
cent making 20 per cent for the year (last 
year 20 per cent on smaller capital). 


Following the above appropriations and 
dividends we carry forward £74,183 in the 
Balance Sheet against £63,668 brought in. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEE] 


There is little change in Fixed Assets at 
£998,332, Capital Expenditure having been 
covered by depreciation. Loose Plant, Tools 
and Equipment, maintained out of revenue, 
are subject to constant change and we have 
written them down to £1. At March 31, 
1955, orders placed by the Group on Capital 
Account amounted to £35,000. Additional 
expenditure involved by schemes authorised 
at that date amounted to £65,000, but the 
seven-year plan I referred to last year is 
going forward and we expect it to cost the 
£500,000 then indicated. Current Assets 
exceed Current Liabilities by about 
£2,200,000 compared with £1,850,000 last 
year. 


The tssued capital ot British Glues & 
Chemicals, Limited, increased by last sum- 
mer’s capitalisation issue of £290,000 
Ordinary Stock, now stands at £1,365,000. 
Capital Reserves at £544,142 are increased 


by the £50,000 appropriation to Replacement 
Reserve 


General Reserve, last year £725,000 but 
reduced to £435,000 by the capitalisation 
mentioned above, is now brought to £600,000 
by this year’s appropriation of £165,000. 


Contingency Reserve remains at £100,000, 


and carry forward at £74,183 is £10,515 up 
on last year, while surplus of subsidiary com- 
panies is increased by £39,266. 


FRODUCTION AND SALE 


We produced more and we sold more, so 
that in spite of some reduction in product 
prices our turnover again increased. Our 
total exports increased both in tonnage and 
in value, as did our exports to dollar 
countries. 


Home raw material supplies have been 
more plentiful. Higher production, together 
with mechanisation, process development 
and fuel economy at our works, enabled us 
last year to hold down oui costs, in spite 
of the increased charges we have had to face 
by reason of higher wage scales, fuel price 
increases and higher freights. Nevertheless, 
the continuing growth in charges which 
British industry is having to meet from 
events outside its control must be regarded 
with concern, especially when viewed against 
thé background of ever growing world com- 
petition, 


RESEARCH AND TECHNICAL 


Our programme of research and develop- 
ment has widened and has had our full atten- 
tion Between the first idea—the new inven- 
tion—and its commercial success, there 
is a period which demands from the team 
inventive genius and intense application, and 
from the company courage to pursue a pro- 
gramme of development often very expensive 
both in time arid money But all this is well 
worth the effort Apart from our own profit- 
able use of new processes and patents is their 
licensed use by others. The Chayen Con- 
tinuous Cold Extraction Process is licensed 
in the USA, on the Continent of Europe and 
in this country; useful royalties are now 
being received. 


CANADA AND USA 


Our companies in Canada and the USA 
have operated profitably and North America 
has continued to take a substantial proportion 
of our exports. 


PERSONNEL 


Morale throughout the Group is at a high 
level and the results now before you owe 
much to the continued effort and co-operation 
of all employees. Stockholders will, 1 am 


sure, wish to express warm thanks to them 
for their services. 


The outstanding leadership of our Manag- 
ing Director, Mr Harold J. Cotes, and the 
personal relationship which exists between 
him and our people have this year, as always, 
made a contribution which it is impossible to 
over-emphasize. Our Annual Staff Party .ast 
December, when the directors and employees 
presented Mr Cotes with his portrait in oils 
to mark the fiftieth anniversary of his service 
to the Group, provided a happy occasion for 
all present to pay their tribute of affection and 
admiration to our Managing Director, and to 
offer him congratulations and good wishes in 
which Stockholders will wish to join. 


The contribution of £55,800 to the Pension 
Scheme clears the balance of the Company’s 
back service liability, otherwise payable by 
thirteen annual instalments of £5,300. I am 
satisfied that this settlement is an advantage- 
ous one, and I feel sure Stockholders will 
approve it. 
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THE FUTURE 


Trade at the moment is satisfactory. We 
are well-equipped to keep abreast of aij 
modern improvements in our industry. Our 
financial position is sound. Whilst our affairs 
must, of course, be largely influenced by con- 
ditions of trade at home and abroad, | fee| 
that present circumstances justify my expecta- 
tion of a year’s reasonably satisfactory trading. 


AMALGAMATED DENTAL 
COMPANY 


STEADILY INCREASING DEMAND 





The fiftieth annual general meeting of The 
Amalgamated Dental Company, Limited, was 
held on July Ist, in London. Mr Aiken 
Watson, QC (chairman), presiding. 

The following is his statement circulated 
with the report and accounts: The results of 
the year under review present a satisfactory 
climax to a year of pressing effort. The 
increase in the demand for the Company’s 
products which characterised the last quarter 
of 1953 has been maintained and steadily in- 
creased. This satisfactory feature continues. 

The measures taken te increase efficiency 
and economy throughout the Group are now 
bearing fruit. Despite rising costs of 
materials and increase of wages, our end 
prices during the year under review have 
substantially been maintained. Current 
increases seriously threaten this stability 


EXPORT TRADE 


It is vital therefore not only to maintain 
but to expand our export trade. Our problem 
here is, while maintaining scheduled produc- 
tion, sO to gear our resources as to meet 
promptly exceptional buying from institu- 
tions abroad. This problem has become par- 
ticularly acute in the case of expendable 
dental products. For well over 100 years 
your Company and its predecessors have 
manufactured these products at Kentish 
Town in premises which negative the full 
application of modern methods Happily the 
Company possesses a valuable freehold site 
at Chertsey. Work has now been started here 
on a factory of modern design to replace 
Kentish Town at a cost well within the 
Company’s own cash resources. Not only 
should this, when completed, enable more 
efficient production to meet the needs of the 
Group, but by concentration of all our home 
manufacturing resources in contiguous areas 


lead to a sensible economy in storage and 
distribution costs. 


In all processes of manufacture your Com- 
fany is diligently pursuing its programme of 
research for new and better products. Recent 
developments in the equipment field -spon- 
sored by your Company have met with 
professional approval. Further developments, 
as yet still in the experimental stage, are io 
prospect. 

Your Company is inevitably affected by any 
change of emphasis in the administration of 
the Health Service at home, and by any 
sudden emergence of import restrictions 
abroad. These apart, so far as can be fore- 
seen at this time, the prospects for the current 
year may be said to be good. 

Not formally, but very sincerely, 1 offer 
in your name to our managements and staffs 
at home and abroad your thanks for a yeat 
in which their loyalty and devotion have 
again so markedly supported the Company's 
enterprise. 

The Class and Extraordinary General 
Meetings approved the Scheme of Arrange- 
ment which was sent to stockholders on 
June 8th. ication will now have to be 
made to the for the necessary approval. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted 
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MIDDLE WITWATERSRAND 
(WESTERN AREAS) 


LIMITED 


MR S. G. MENELL ON BOARD’S POLICY 


The twenty-second Annual General 
Meeting of Middle Witwatersrand (Western 
Areas) Limited was held in Anglovaal House, 
Johannesburg, on Tuesday, June 28, 1955. In 
moving the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1954, Mr S. G. Menell said: 


In welcoming you to this the twenty-second 
Annual General Meeting of your Company I 
would like to supplement with a few remarks 
my previously circulated Statement in which 
I drew attention to the favourable progress 
which is being achieved by those mining 
companies in the promotion of which we were 
largely concerned and in which we retain 
considerable shareholdings. 


7 
INVESTMENTS 


At December 31, 1954, the book value of 
your Company’s quoted investments taken at 
cost was {1,644,110 and the market value at 
that date was £3,598,650. Since the close of 
the financial year your Company has exercised 
its rights to subscribe for additional shares in 
Hartebeestfontein Gold Mining Company 
Limited at 16s. per share. After taking into 
account the further realisation of share- 
holdings in certain other concerns the. book 
value of your Company’s quoted investments 
now stands at £1,882,337, the market value 
of which at the close of business last night, 
amounted to £4,336,594. 


At the Hartebeestfontein Gold Mining 
Company Limited, in which Company we 
were able to offer valuable subscription rights 
to our shareholders at the price of 16s. per 
share, trial crushing of development rock 
commenced early in May, 1955. Stoping 
operations are proceeding satisfactorily and 
are providing increasing tonnages of ore to 
the mill. The tests and trial milling operations 
carried out to date are considered to be satis- 
factory and it is anticipated that regular 
monthly declarations will commence with 
the month of July, 1955. 


Shareholders will by now have seen the 
first press announcements regarding the 
formation, under the aegis of the New Con- 
solidated Gold Fields Group, of the Free 
State Saaiplaas Gold Mining Company 
Limited with an authorised capital of 
46,500,000. It is my pleasure to announce 
that your Board have decided to make avail- 
able to our shareholders the right to sub- 
scribe at par for 2,147,865 Free State 
Sadiplaas shares in the ratio of three such 
shares for every ten shares held in your 
Company. Circulars giving full details of the 


, will be posted to shareholders in a few 
ays time. 


Although the accounts which are now 
cing submitted reveal a profit of over 
£480,000, this profit was derived from the 
'sposal of certain investments in order to 
augment our cash resources. This enabled 
4S © continue the policy of developing new 
mining areas as well as to provide additional 
working capital for mining companies in 


—_ we are interested: In view-of these 
acts, which are in accordance with the 
Beard’s policy as mentioned to shareholders 
at the: Annual Meeting held in June, 1953, 
no dividend was declared in respect of the 


year under review. 


TAXATION 


In terms of the Income Tax Act 1955, 
which was Promulgated last Friday, your 
Company will now be called upon to pay 
approximately £40,000 in Undistributed 
Profits Tax on the profits earned during the 
twelve months ended December 31, 1954. 
Unsuccessful representations were made to 
the authorities to exempt mining exploratory 
companies such as yours from the incidence 
of the new tax, or, if that could not be done, 
to give your Company until December 31, 
1955, in which to consider the implications 
of the tax in so far as the year under review 
is concerned. As the development of 
new mining areas cannot result in any- 
thing but gain to the country’s economic 
position, it is to be hoped that by next year 
the Treasury officials may see their way clear 
to afford some form of relief to your 
Company. 


With reference to the Agreement between 
Middle Wits and Geoffries covering the van 
den Heeversrust area, discussions between 
the Consulting Engineers of Anglovaal and 
General Mining on the possible establish- 
ment of a mine under the control of Anglo- 
vaal have now reached the stage where a 
specific recommendation can be made to the 
Boards of Geoffries and Middle Wits. It is 
the intention that, as soon as agreement 
has been reached in respect of the 
financial arrangements for the proposed 
lease company, an application for a mining 
gp be made to the Mining Leases 

ard. 


IMPORTANT DISCUSSIONS 


Discussions are now taking place with the 
Anglo American Corporation and the Vaal 
Reefs Company on the formation of a mining 
company to take transfer of the mineral 
rights of a compact block of ground consist- 
ing of the eastern portion of the Klerksdorp 
Townlands, held by your Company, and 
portions of the farms Zandpan 43 and 
Palmietfontein 29 held by the Vaal Reefs 
Company. This new company would be 
administered and controlled by Anglovaal and 
your Company would have a_ substantial 
interest in the vendor and subscription rights 
after allowing for the approximate 30 per 
cent participation held by Strathmore Ex- 
ploration Limited in the Klerksdorp Town- 
lands. It is contemplated that the new 
mining company would in due course apply 
for a mining lease over an area of some 5,000 
claims underlain by the Vaal Reef and 
adjoining, the Stilfontein and Hartebeest- 
fontein properties to the west and the Vaal 
Reefs and Western Reefs properties to 
the north. q 

In reply to a shareholder who criticised 
the Company’s policy of not having paid a 
dividend the Chairman stated that the policy 
of the Board was the same as it had been 
when this question was raised in 1953. 
That policy was to further the develop- 
ment of new mines, retain substantial share- 
holdings therein and where possible offer 
subscription rights in such new mines to 
shareholders, 

The motion for the adoption of the Report 
and Accounts was seconded by. Mr C, F. 
Todd and carried unanimously. 
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BRITISH BORNEO TIMBER 


The annual general meeting of The British 
Borneo Timber Company, Limited, will be 
held on July 28th in London. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated address of the chairman, Mr H. W. 
Horner : 

The re-organisation, which the company 
had to face at the termination in 1952 of the 
former concession, has been so far encourag- 
ing in that for the year 1954 the log pro- 
duction has increased by almost 25 per cent. 
This increase was obtained in spite of 
repeated hindrances to extraction by break- 
downs of the mechanical logging equipment. 
The use of heavy mechanical equipment for 
jungle logging operations is new to Borneo, 
where the climate and the nature of the 
terrain impose severe strains on such 
machinery. 

Log sales for 1954 remained at about the 
same level, both as regards quantity and 
price, as for the previous year; the cost of 
production per cubic foot was reduced by 
about 6 per cent. The greater part of the 
increased log production was converted into 
sawn at the sawmills. 


As to the future outlook, our Agents in 
Borneo expect good progress on the produc- 
tion side in the second half of this year, but 
much will depend upon the efficient main- 
tenance of the tractors for which we are 
promised improved service from the sup- 
pliers’ local agents. 

After crediting the sum estimated at 
£271,500 due from the Government under 
their guarantee of profits, the accounts show 
a profit for the year of £137,538 before 
charging taxation. The Board have trans- 
ferred £30,000 to General Reserve. They 
recommend:a dividend of 8 per cent, which, 
after deducting tax, will absorb £13,800, and 
leave £52,069 to be carried forward. 


THE ZAMBESIA 
EXPLORING COMPANY 


CHAIRMAN’S REVIEW 


The Annual General Meeting of The 
Zambesia Exploring Company, Limited, was 
held on July 5th, at The Chartered Insurance 
Institute, E.C.2. Captain, the Right Honour- 
able, Charles Waterhouse, PC, MC, DL, MP 
(Chairman): presided. 


The Chairman’s Review, circulated with 
the Report and Accounts, stated that the 
profit before taxation for the 15 months ended 
March 31, 1955, was £195,444 for the parent 
Company and £112,827 for its wholly-owned 
subsidiary, The Zambesia Investment Com- 
pany, Limited, making a total of £308,271. 
After providing for current taxation, allow- 
ing for adjustment of taxation of previous 
years, and bringing into account the balance 
brought forward from 1952, a balance of 
£152,612 remained available for apprepria- 
tion in the Parent Company. Two interim 
dividends of 4 per cent less tax had been 
paid, and provision made for a final dividend 
of 14 per cent, less tax, making a total. of 
22 per cent for the period, equivalent to 
17.6 per cent for twelve months. The profit 
of the subsidiary Company after taxation, 
which amounted to £59,207, had not been 
distributed but had been added to the balance 
carried forward, which had been increased 
thereby to £162,782. The total reserves of 
the parent and subsidiary companies taken 
together had increased from {£526,843 to 
£557,661. 

£43,266 of the unissued share capital had 
been offered to stockholders at par in the 
proportion of ome new. share for every 

e £20 of Ordinary Stock held at 
May 6, 1955. 


The Report was adopted. 
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CIE GENERALE DE 
TELEGRAPHIE SANS FIL 


(Paris) 
TURNOVER FURTHER INCREASED 
LEADING POSITION MAINTAINED 


The annual general meeting of the Com- 
pagnie Générale de Télégraphie Sans Fil 
was held on June 11th in Paris, Monsieur 
Robert Tabouis presiding. 


The following is a summary of the report 
presented by the Board: 


Turnover in 1953 showed a further in- 
crease, and returns from participations were 
on the whole satisfactory. The leading posi- 
tion held by the Company within the inter- 
national electronic industry was emphasised, 
and it was stated that new development 
orders were being undertaken at the request 
of important foreign firms. 


FULL ORDER BOOK 


With regard to results for the current year, 
the order book ensured complete utilisation 
of plant capacity as well as full employment 
of the labour force, even beyond the end 
of the year. Production during the first four 
months rose by approximately 10 per cent 
compared with the corresponding period in 
1953. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDEND 


Gross trading profits rose from 
Frs. 675,742,058 to Frs. 922,095,959. In- 
cluding income from securities and miscel- 
laneous receipts, the total profit amounted 
to Frs. 1,005,947,418. The net profit shown 
in the profit and loss account amounted to 
Frs. 337,739,538, after deduction of general 
expenses and financial charges, and allowing 
for an appropriation of Frs. 299,488,692 for 
amortisation and other provisions, as well 
as for extraordinary expenditure totalling 
Frs 32,647,000. This figure compared with 
Frs.' 290,332,259 for the year 1952. 


A dividend of Frs. 471,029 gross (Frs. 400 
net), was recommended, payable as from 
July 5th. 

The report and the resolutions proposed 
by the Board were adopted. 


GREEN, HEARN & 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of “ Lyndale” 
Coats and Suits) 


STEADY PROGRESS 


The seventeenth annual general meeting 
of Green, Hearn & Company, Limited was 
held on July Ist in Lente, Mr Isadore 
Green presiding. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of Mr Michael Marks, Joint 
Managing Director : The results for the past 
year show that the steady progress of former 
years has been maintained. 


Trading inclined to revert to what might 
properly be called normal competitive con- 
ditions. Your Company has no fear of 
healthy competition; the “LYNDALE” 
reputation itself is sufficient to keep the 
demand for our products well in the minds 
of our customers, whose continued support 
we do our utmost to merit. 


Our Consolidated Net Profit on Trading 
for the year rose by some £5,600 to £140,784. 
Taxation charges required some £2,700 less 
than last year, so that our Net Profit available 
for appropriation rose by just on £7,000 to 
the figure of £53,207. 


Your Directors confidently recommend a 
Final Dividend of 20 per cent (actual), less 
Income Tax, as before, which would leave 
£25,677 to be carried forward to augment 
the total of unappropriated profits to date the 
sum of £100,628. 


Your Directors propose that a scrip issue 
of 200,000 fully-paid 2s. Ordinary ~ Shares 
be made in the proportion of one such 
new share for six existing shares to all 
Ordinary Shareholders registered in the 
Company’s books at the close of business on 
July 1, 1955. 


It is also proposed that our Authorised 
Nominal Capital be forthwith increased by 
£100,000, as to 1 million Ordinary Shares 
of 2s. each. 


The report. was adopted and the Board’s 
capitalisation, scrip issue and increase of 
capital proposals were approved. Mr 
Harry Marks was elected an additional 
Director. 
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BANQUE DE PARIS ET 


DES PAYS-BAS 
(Paris) 


The annual general meeting of the Bangus 
de Paris et des Pays-Bas was held ia Paris 
on May 12th, with Monsieur Emmanuy 
Monick in the Chair. The following js , 


summary of the report presented b 
Board of Directors : ry 


FURTHER PROGRESS 


The world economy in 1954 was marked 
by the contrast between a slight decline in 
the United States and vigorous expansion in 
Europe. In the last few months of the year, 
however, d definite recovery took place in the 
United States. Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Switzerland 


situation improv 
of the country had. not yet entirely regained 
its balance. 


In its second part, the report goes on to 
analyse the Bank’s activities during the last 
financial year. It lists the large number of 
capital increases and loans issues which the 
Bank had arranged or eee ; ; it — 
lines the development of the Bank’s 
in the fields of both banking itself and ry 


business ; it summarises the progress made 


by its main subsidiaries and indicates the 
Bank’s new investments both in France and 
the French Union, including Société Techni- 
color, Société Centrale des Usines a Papier 
et Papeteries J. B. Weibel (Cempa), and 
Compagnie Francaise d’Epargne et de 
Crédit. It also mentions the support given 


by the Bank in the building of a steel works © 


at Paz-del-Rio, Colombia. 


THE ACCOUNTS 
The balance sheet at December 31, 1954, 


totalled Frs. 118,250,751,973, as against 


Frs. 88,602,667,296 in the preceding year. 
Net profits for the year amounted to 
Frs. 783,709,256 as against Frs. 582,747,008 
for the previous year, with a balance of 
Frs. 663,125,222 —, for distribution 
The dividend proposed for year was 
Frs. 530 net per share of Frs, 5,000 nominal. 


The report and the proposals put forward 
by the Board were adopted. 
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iE ECONOMIST, JULY 9, 1955 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE GOLD COAST 


scatic ¢ invited from graduates in Economics or Agriculture with experie 
Appi CaO eae in gy 4 Economics for Lectureship in Agricultural 
Postion and Beonomy, Salary £950 x 1,600 p.a. Family allowance £100 


er child (maximum £500 p.a.). allowance £60 on intment. 
$.U Free passages for appointee, wife and maximum of 5 ‘children. Part 
nished accommodation at rent not exceeding 7.5 per cent. of salary. 
Applications (10 eee ae hae three referees and stating full qualifications and 


Piigher Education Overseas, 1 o Squsre” London, WC, Grom weemn toes 
ormation ny 6 eames 
_ . THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 


VACANCY FOR ASSISTANT SECRETAR Y—£1,560-£1,950 
In order to cope with the increased activities of The Institution, Council 
approved the appointment an additional mt Secretary in the salary 
ge of £1,560 to £1,950 per annum. There is a Superannuation Scheme. 
Applications are invited from members who are interested in the advancement 
the profession and the work of The Institution. 
The appointment will be mainly concerned with the development of The Institution 
will include Education, voaine, Sa Research, Library and Technical 
formation, and matters © with pu relations. Applicants must be 
orporate Members of the Institution, personable, and have administrative ability, 
ve, and energy. ; 
Applications will be treated in the st confidence and should be in the hands 


the Secretary by September Sth, marked “‘Personal—-Asst. Secretary appointment.” 
~ CLERK OF THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


Applications are invited a from January. 1956, as CLERK OF THE 
IONDON COUNTY COUN at a salary of £5 a year. The Clerk of the 
guncil is the chief inistrative official of the Council; and candidates should 
ve had wide administrative experience in —z of responsibility. Application 

_ giving full particulars, are obtainable from the Clerk of the Council (CL/G), 





ounty Hall, Westminster Bridge, 1, and must be returned by Saturday, 
ogust 20, 1955. Canvassing fies. (1009). 

‘CONOMICS, enterprise, expansion and cnginecring—What would you say is the 
connection? Ford Motor Company Limited of Dagenham, Essex, say there is a 


tal one. Moreover, it means a first rate future for first class men. 

Engineering and enterprise produce and sell five star products. Expansion ensures 
here are more of them to be sold. Economic know-how, in the form of market 
alysis. links all this effort. It scientifically directs the extra punch to the right sales 
rects 

We want men under 30, with zest and brains to fill the new places in our team. 
sound economics Gegree and some experience in market analysis are the essentials. 
nowledge of motor vehicles will be a useful asset. Salary will be matched initially to 
our qualifications and experience. Your future will depend on yourself, and will be 
cured by a generous non-contributory _ Why not write to our Salaried 
ersonnel Department ?—Please quote AW/FP. 

OUTHERN RHODESIA.—Chartered Accountants require qualified accountant to 
> fill senior position in Salisbury office. ‘Three-year initial contract, permanent 
psition if suitable. Starting salary £1,200 per annum with passage paid. Successful 
ipplicant would be required to work in London office for about six months before 
oceeding to Rhodesia,—Write, with particulars of experience, to Box S. 807. c/o 
reets, 110 Old Broad Street, E.C.2 

ASSISTANT MANAGER (preferably 30-45 yrs.) required for the London Office of 

the Southern Africa Settlement Association. 

The person sought should be energetic. good at organising, capable of getting on 
sily with people and have enthusiasm for the objects of the Association. 

Duties, in addition to managing a small office, will include conducting interviews 
ith prospective emigrants, making all arrangements for emigration and the organising 

appeals on behalf of the Association. 

The successful candidate will be given two years training at a salary of £600 p.a. 
ter which he will succeed the present Manager (who will then be retiring) at a 
lary of £1,000 p.a. The post is pensionable. 

Please write giving full details of age, experience, etc.. in first instance. to Box E.651, 

191 Gresham House. E.C.2. 

A MERICAN organisation in Europe broadcasting to iron curtain countries desires 

Research Analysts with an excellent working knowledge of English and at least 

nme of the following languages: Hungarian, Czech. Polish, Rumanian and Bulgarian. 
octal setence or journalism experience preferred. Minimum salary £700 and 
busing. Transportation provided. Full details in first letter please —Box 105 
POWNTREE & COMPANY LIMITED invite applications from suitably qualified 
PAmen within the age range specified below for the post of assistant in the Wages 
o-ordination and Research Department of its labour function. Applicants should 

within the age range 25 to 35 years and should have a good honours degree in 


onomics or social science (including economics). The post calls for qualities of 
ccuracy. impartiality and sound judgment in dealing with the wages aspect of 
dustrial relations Previous experience in a similar post is desirable but not 
ssential Salary according t® qualifications and experience. Further particulars 
garding (his post. together with the necessary application fofm, may be obtained 


rom the Men's Staff Officer, Rowntree & Company, Limited, The Cocoa Works, 


ork jo sen completed application forms must be returned not later than Friday, 
wily | > 





Fok? MOTOR COMPANY, LIMITED are increasing their Finance Staff 
in connection with the major expansion programme which is now under 
way. Men of high calibre and exceptional ability, between the ages of 25 and 
3S are required for financial analysis and control functions. Opportunities for 
advancement will be exceptional for the right men. Applications are invited 
particularly from university graduates, qualified accountants (especially honours 
men) and public administrators. Salaries and conditions of service are 
amongst the best in industry. Please apply to Salaried Personnel Department, 
Dagenham, quoting C.C.C. 





HOOVER (WASHING MACHINES) LIMITED 


‘ MERTHYR TYDFIL 
nvites applications for the post of TRAINING OFFICER from men aged 27-35 who 
Dene ee degree in science or engineering. Teaching or industrial experience 

The person appointed will be résponsible for the Company's training programme, 
or Organising both internal and external courses of instruction for factory and staff 
mployees. He will also be responsible for the Apprentice Training Scheme. 

Letters of application, giving full details of age, experience and education should 
¢ addressed to the Employment Officer, 


OVERSEAS CAREER 


QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT required by British Group with world- 
_— interests, Must be at present single. mobile and~with aptitude for 
oreign languages. Initial service would be at London Head Office. after 
Which applicant should be available for tours of inspection or management 


Positions in o . - 
fidemially Boo tne, subsidiaries. Applications will be treated strictly con- 


——$ 








CIVIL ENGINEER 


fo, '@7#¢ company with an international market has a managerial opening 
pr a civil engineer. High professional fications are required, and candi- 
dates should have had wide experience of large-scale contracting. An interest 
2 administration is essential as the handling of a large staff is involved. 
and Ure Sebend on experience. It will not be less than £2,500 a, year 

Prospects. post located mec ic 
arca. Details of career and splectiena should be addressed to Box 116. 


All replies will be ack and treated in confidence. 
E Panis office of an accountants invites applications from 


newly qualified accountants and from accountants experienced in accounting and 
STOCK pichine installations. Interviews will be held in London.—-Box 126. 

S'CCKBROKERS require an Investment Statistician to manage and develop their 
quired _ J2tistical Department. Please write, stating age, experience and salary 


187 
THE UNIVERSITY’ OF. MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for posts as ASSISTANT AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST 
in the Department of Agricultural Economics. Candidates should a Gegree in 
Economics or Agriculture with Economics. Appointment will be for one year in 

Se cenpones. Satery —: £460 x Sas eae & a oe Saame 
women : is un review. salary accor qua tions a experi- 
ence. Applications should be sent, not later than July 25. 1955, to the Registrar, 


the University, Manchester 13, fr ‘ 
ioe may be cemeed ee ee eee eee a ee 


THe UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Aaphcntions are | ‘ed for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER IN ECONOMIC 





STATISTICS. ) scale £550—£650 per annum, with membership of the FSSU 
and Ch'ldr wance Scheme. Applications should be sent not later than 
August 6. 1555, ‘ne Registrar, the University, Manchester 13, from whom further 
particula. 3 ‘orms of application may be obtained. 


''\£ UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications ar invited for the post of LECTURER IN SOCIAL ANTHRO- 
PO Y. Salary on a scale £650 to £1,350 per annum with membership of FSSU 
and Children’s Allowance Scheme, Initial- salary accordi to lifications and 
experience.—Applications should be sent, not later than July 30. 1955, to. the 
Registrar, the University, Manchester 13, from whom further particulars and forms 
of application may be obtained. 


"THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited from graduates for two posts of Assistant Cataloguers 
in the University Library. Library ¢ ience is desirable but not essential. For 
one post a degree in Economics, itics or some other branch of social study 
would be an additional qualification. Salary scale £550—£650 per annum with member- 
ship of FSSU and Children’s Allowance Scheme. Applications sifould be 
not later than August 8, 1955, to the Rasener the University, Manchester 13, 
from whom further particulars and forms application may be obtained. 


ARKETING RESEARCH. A well-known industrial Company invites applications 
to fill an appointment involving responsibility for that part of the marketing 
research, function concerned with consumer and retailer research. A good honours 
degree in Economics with statistics is an essential qualification. Candidates must 
have extensive knowledge and experience of the techniques of sampling and the 
Organisation and control of consumer surveys. This is a senior post giving ample 
scope for experimentation in new methods and the imaginative de of 
existing techniques. An attractive starting salary will be paid and in certain 
circumstances housing assistance may be available.—Box 101. 
ETEOROLOGICAL OFFICE, SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS. The Civil Service 
& Commissioners invite applications for permanent posts. Early application is 
advised. The dutics include research in atmospheric ysics, covering the study of 
cloud structure, synoptic and dynamical meteorology, large and small scale diffusion 
and turbulence, climatology, and development of instruments. There is a limited 
number of posts for forecasting work at the more important centres. Successful 
candidates will be given a course in meteorology before being assigned to a research 
or forecasting establishment for further training and experience. Tn some instances 
candidates with national service obligations. can be commissioned in the R.A.F. for 
forecasting duties at R.A.F. stations. Further information may be obtained from 
the Director, Meteorological Office (M.O.10), Air Ministry, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
Candidates must be between 21 and 28 during 1955 (up to 31 for permanent 
members of the Experimental Officer class). They must have (or obtain in Summer, 
1955) a First or Second Class Honours degree preferably in physics or mathematics. 
Salaries £492—£885 (London rates for men; somewhat lower in the provinces). 
Women’s scales are somewhat lower than men’s but subject to improvement under 
equal pay scheme. Opportunities for promotion to Senior Scientific Officer (£1,010- 
£1,185) and higher posis. 
Application forms from Civil Service Commission, Scientific Branch, 30 Old Burling- 
ton Street. London, W.1, quoting No. $52/55 (Met.). 
SSO PETROLEUM COMPANY, LIMITED, Refinery Department, Fawiey, have 
a vacancy in the Employee Relations Department for a Male Assistant to work 
as_ a member of a team dealing with a wide range of personnel work. 
University degree or social science qualification desirable, but personal qualities 
and calibre equally important factors. 
Progressive, pensionable post, starting not less than £550 per annum. 
Write, giving personal details, in confidence, to Employee Relations Superintendent, 
at the above address. 
RODUCE OFFICER required by the GOVERNMENT of the WESTERN 
REGION NIGERIA for one tour of 15 to 24 months in first instance. Com- 
mencing salary according to experience in salary scale (including ¢xpatriation pay) 
cither (a) £750 rising to £1,480 a year with prospect of permanency or (b) £807 
rising to £1,631 a year on ae terms with gratuity of £100/£150 a year. Outfit 
allowance £30/£60. Free passages for officer and wife. Assistance towards cost of 
children’s passages or grant up to £150 annually for maintenance in U.K. Libera) 
leave on full salary. Candidates must hold a University Degree in Commesce, 
Economics or Agriculture and possess administrative ability. Experience of inspec- 
tion and grading of Agricultural products and ~~ to drive a car an advantage. 
Write to the Crown Agents, 4 Millbank, London, S$ W.1. State age. name in block 
letters, full qualifications and experience, and quote M1B/35384/EN. 


MPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, LIMITED has a vacancy in its London 
office for an economist to work in the Records and Research Section of the Sales 
Control Department. Candidates should be between 35 and 40 years old and must 
possess a ist or 2nd class honours degree. Experience in the practical application of 
statistics and economics to industry and the ability to write well are essential. 
Applications should be made to Head Office and Regions Staff Dept. (GDC), Imperial 
Chemical House, Millbank, S.W.1. 
ARKET RESEARCH. A large West End Advertising Agency is looking for an 
Honours graduate (male) in Economics and Statistics to join its Market Rescarch 
Department. Applicants should have some previous practical experience in this field. 
while wider experience in the world of commerce will be an advantage. The position 
calls for initiative and personality, is pensionable and offers opportunities for the 
future. Apply with full details to Box 118. 
ARKET RESEARCH. A Senior Market Research Assistant is required by 
Aspro Limited. Essential qualifications include practical experience in controlling 
consumer and trade surveys and the preparation of reports. Possession of a University 
Degree and/or knowledge of statistical techniques are desirable but not essential. 
Please write, giving full details of age, education and career to date, to the Personnel 
Manager, Aspro Limited, Slough, Bucks. 
HARTERED ACCOUNTANT required for a year’s preparatory training in 
London before taking on responsible position in central Africa. Applicants should 
be under 30 and must have good command of English, versatility and extensive 
professional experience since qualification.—Box 114. 


TOCKBROKERS of some size, and making growth, with ample finance and every 
facility, but no Institutional Department, require Member qualified by experience 
and with some connection (and still more a vig@rous potential) to join in founding 
same. Salary of importance and obvious prospects. Replies treated in confidence 
and considered in first instance only by Senior Partner.—Box 123. 

EDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES invites applications for post of 
F Information Officer. Duties include preparation of press statements, articles for 
home and overseas journals, answering: press inquiries. Applicants must have had 
journalistic experience. Salary £1,000 upwards, according to qualifications. Apply 
HWB. 2) Tothill Street, London, S.W.1 

ELF-DRIVE CARS by Autohall. Get around more quickly and efficiently in one 

of our 200 1955 cars, all expertly. maintained for trouble-free motoring for business 
or for pleasure. Special discount offers, contract rates, and full free maintenance. 
Reduced rates from mid-September to mid-May. Repurchase scheme, and speciai 
new attraction of self-drive package tours.—Write for all information to Autohsil, 
Dept. 2. 302/6 King St., Hammersmith, W.6. Riverside 2881. Cables, Avutohall, 


London. 





eo BSctB nae Tb cad cons emareal UBadon University Dessees 
» a © externa : 
Pd i gy gg 

of Educa . ete. : ‘ 
Ce Ore ae for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning examination (if 
any) or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary (G 9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


—~Box 121, or cali at 30 Queen Victoria Street. London, B.C.4. 

“y The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates Bo 
Egyptian Sudan : £5. 00s, Poland) : £4.15s. Israel: £6 n: : . 

mals Bs. (oterling) Gibesiear, Malta ? £3.15. : 8 Rhodesia (N. & S.): {5.108 
fa: $21.50 or £7.14 (a : £6.15s. 3 , em > &/. 
Africa: £553 india & Ce - New Zealand : £9 (sterling) Union of S. Africa : £5.10s. 

Pt: £5.55, e ben: & traq : £6 Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.5s. U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 

Printed in Great Britain ‘daaneuman Portugal ‘Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by Tse Economist Newspaper, Lrtp., 
at 22 otis "Sees St. James's, ee $.W.1. Tena on this issue: Inland 2d.; Overseas 2}d.—Saturday, July 9, 1955. 
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